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Donald  Starr  {l^t)t  tvar  corrtspondent  in  the  Pkilippintt,  and  hit  attittants.  Hock  up  pUttic  pUuet  for  the  first  Manila  edition 
of  the  Overseas  Tribune.  The  plant  was  set  up  in  the  San  Miguel  brewery.  All  copies  <f  the  first  press  run  immediately 
became  collectors'  items,  representing  the  first  American  newspaper  published  after  the  liberation. 


THAT  HOME  FEELING” 


“A  glimpse  of  the  masthead  is  enough  to  give 
us  that  old  home  feeling” — that’s  the  experi¬ 
ence  each  week  of  Yanks  who  snap  up  each 
fresh  edition  of  the  Chicago  Overseas  Tribune 
printed  from  lightweight  plastic  plates  flown 
to  Manila  and  battle-area  printing  “plants” 
thruout  the  globe. 

Here  is  a  wartime  by-product  of  Chicago 
Tribune  enterprise  which  since  1943  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  Chicagolanders  in  jungle  and  foxhole 
a  measure  of  the  newspaper  service  for  which 
they  have  found  no  satisfactory  substitute. 


Now  printed  or  distributed  in  Europe,  Africa 
and  the  Pacific,  and  on  two  U.  S.  warships  at 
sea,  the  twelve  page  tabloid  Overseas  editions 
summarize  a  week’s  issues  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  They  have  been  printed  on  paper 
captured  from  the  enemy.  They  have  been 
printed  on  makeshift  presses  in  buildings  still 
under  enemy  shellfire. 

But  regardless  of  where  they  are  printed  or 
how  they  are  printed,  they  are  avidly  read  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  because  of  their 
forthright  presentation  of  the  news  from  home. 


Dominant 

in  a  city  accustomed 
to  greatness 


New  York  is  the  bi^jjest,  richest,  most  active  city  in 
the  world.  Dominance  in  New  York  is  a  notable 
achievement.  The  Journal-American  has  dominated 
in  evening  newspaper  circulation  for  more  than  40 
years— and  today  goes  into  almost  as  many  homes  as 
the  second  and  third  evening  newspapers  combined. 

This  undisputed  dominance  is  reason  why  in  this 
huge  sales-important  field  the  Journal-American 
should  be  included  in  your  postwar  sales  plans. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald-American 

IVININO  AND  SUNDAY  EVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


f  TOOT  OUR  HORN 

When  our  fellow  publishers  toot  our  horn  we  enjoy  it  and  think  it’s  important — not 
only  to  us  but  to  our  readers  and  advertisers — as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  value. 

Many  of  America’s  leading  publications  have  said  commendatory'  things  about  The 
Washington  Post  and  here  are  a  few  of  them: 


NEWSWEEK:  “The  newspaper  nearly  every  member  of  Congress  reads.” 

TIME:  “One  of  the  world’s  ten  greatest  newspapers.” 

RADIO  DAILY :  “The  Post  has  beeome  the  Capital’s  most  influential  jour¬ 
nal.” 

And,  a  writer  in  SATEVEPOST  says,  “a  lively,  stimulating  newspaper  .  .  . 
as  full  of  fight  as  a  wildcat.” 

'FHE  NATION:  “The  Capital’s  most  respected  and  influential  newspaper.” 

This  horn  tooting  indicates  that  The  Washington  Post  is  right  out  in  front  leading  the 
parade  in  reporting  and  interpreting  the  news. 

EUGENE  MEYER  •  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


OSBORN.  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  CO.  •  GEO.  P.  CLOSE,  INC.  (PACIFIC  COAST)  •  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

tor  R  PUILISHERfor  May  12.  1945 
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I  SENTINEL 


. . .  say  •xhibitors,  show  people,  and  the  public.  The  1 945 
show,  just  finished,  packed  crowds  like  this  into  Milwaukee’s 
mammoth  auditorium  during  nine  days  from  April  14  to  22. 

The  success  of  this  show  indicates  the  Sentinel’s  leader* 
ship  in  Wisconsin’s  $350,000,000  outdoor  market.  All 
Wisconsin  follows  the  Sentinel . . .  the  state's  only  metro¬ 
politan  morning  newspaper.  Sentinel  coverage  . . .  and 
Sentinel  high  intensity  reader  interest  of  sports,  vacation, 
and  civic  news  prove  more  conclusively  than  ever  that  the 
Sentinel  is  your  paper  in  Wisconsin. 

Keep  that  fact  in  mind  when  you  think  of  the  Wisconsin 
market 


SENTINEL 


Wisconsin' s  Only  Metropolitan  Morning  Newspaper 

141,910  Daily  •  240,732  Sunday 

&  ASSOCIATES,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

EDITOR  ft  RURLISHER  for  May  12, 


T)aisy,  T>aisy . . . 

You  V/  look  sweet  upon  the  seat  of  a  bicycle  built  for  two. 


Naturally  the  composer  of  this  lilting  ditty 
had  only  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  mind  when 
he  glorified  the  tandem  bike  of  the  Gay 
Nineties.  Safety,  however,  is  our  thought 
when  we  suggest  that  only  when  a  bicycle 
is  built  for  such  use  should  an  extra  person 
be  carried.  The  gentleman  with  the  tandem 
was  safe  as  well  as  tuneful. 

Youngsters  and  adults,  too,  .often  are 
guilty  of  disregarding  bicycle  safety  pre¬ 
cautions.  How  often  have  you  seen  a  cyclist 


negligent  about  giving  proper  hand  signals, 
ride  with  a  poor  brake,  dash  carelessly  out 
of  a  driveway  or  side  street,  pedal  abreast 
other  bikes  instead  of  in  single  file,  ride  at 
night  without  lights  or  reflector,  carry  so 
many  bundles  that  he  has  poor  control  of 
his  wheel? 

Such  practices  are  unwise  even  occasion¬ 
ally.  If  they  represent  his  everyday  bicycle 
manners,  the  cyclist  would  do  well  to  mend 
them. 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Highway  Safety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

IbITOR  ft  RUILISHIR  for  May  12.  IMS 


“We  came  at  them  out  of  the  sun — peeled  off,  gave  them  the  works 
and  were  upstairs  again  in  a  jiffy.  Boy,  that  Allison’s  an  engine!” 

♦  Praise  like  that  comes  from  deep  down  in  a 
pilot’s  heart!  Dependability  like  that  supp>orts 
his  confidence,  his  daring  and  his  ability 
to  win  battles.  It’s  another  reason  why 
more  than  63,000  Allison 
engines  have  been  supplied 
to  our  fighter  pilots  on 
rll  fronts.  ★  And  when  p>eace  ^ 

cemes,  Allison’s  war-proved 
tl^pendability  will  contribute 
13  the  fine  flying  qualities 
of  planes  in  which 
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POWeHED  BY  ALLISON 

P-}S — Lightning 

P-jg — Airacobra 

P-40 — IVarhawk 

A-)6  and  P-fiA — Mujtang 

w 

P-6) — Kingcobra 

Allison  already  has  furrushed  more 

y 

than  8f ,000,000  H.  P.  for  use  in 
these  planes. 

LIQUID-COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


DIVISION  OF 

lndi«iMi|»oli(,  Indiana 


CM 


Bverf  Sum^y  Afttmoan — General  Motors  Symphony  op  the  Am— NBC  Network 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHiR  for  May  12. 


When  the  Yalta  News  Broke  in  Washington  at  4:30 

THE  JOURNAL  CLOCK  CHIMED  HALF-PAST  ONE! 


'  ■""'fligS'5::/ 


Ample  time  for  The  Journal  to  deliver  the  news  to 

Portland,  Oregon  readers  that  same  afternoon! 

First  reports  of  the  Big  Three  meeting  were  released  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  4:30  p.m.  last 
February  12  .  . .  too  late  for  most  eastern  afternoon  editions,  but  the  Oregon  Journal 
carried  the  complete  story.  Day  after  day  Portland  families  rely  on  the  Oregon  Journal, 

I  heir  afternoon  newspaper,  for  the  news  (jf  important  world  events  the  same  day  they  happen! 

Wlien  The  Journal  goes  to  press,  it’s  only  early  afternoon  in  Portland,  but  the  business  day 
is  done  in  Washington  and  New  York;  and  it’s  midnight  or  later’ in  London,  Paris  and 
Moscow.  This  natural  time  advantage,  enjoyed  exclusively  by  aftem(M>n  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  enables  The  Journal  to  give  its 
readers  the  news  .  .  .  hours  ahead! 

Little  wonder  then,  with  everyone  eager  for  last  T  ^  T  I  I  I  B  I  A  I 

minute  news,  that  The  Jounial  today,  as  it  has  I  JQ  T  I  I  I  I  I  |k  I  !■  I 

been  for  years,  is  the  preferred  newspaper  in  I  I  I  I  I  I vl  Lm  I 

Portland*  and  its  retail  area.  This  fourth  largest  I  I  I  V 

Pacific  Coast  market  has  a  population  34% 

greater  than  all  the  rest  of  Oregon.  Here  The  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Journal  delivers  13,361  more  circulation  than  any  vT  Aftmrnoon  and  Sunday 

other  newspaper  .  .  .  concentrates  80%  of  its  total  'T  Member  ....  Metropolitan 

circulation,  now  the  largest  in  its  history!  and  Pacific  Parade  Groups 


;J0UIINAL 

^  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Aftmrnoon  and  Sunday 
Member  ....  Metropolitan 
and  Pacific  Parade  Groups 


eiciling  faeit  (Unut  the  buying  habiU,  prtftrtneet  and  potlwar  plane 
f^oriian^i  families  are  contained  in  the  recent  $iwiy  of  **The  Portland  (Jonaumer 
it  UKu  made  expressly  for  the  Oregon  Journal  hy  ike  research  department 
of  H.  L,  Polk  4  Oo.  and  is  asailable  exdusisely  through  The  Journal  or  its  nalional 
^P^nnlalicfs,  A  reguest  on  your  husiaess  letterhead  will  bring  you  deiails. 

IBITOR  R,  PURLISNER  fer  Mey  12.  im 


Notional  R  •  p  r  •  •  o  n  I  o  t  i  v  •  • 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Ootroit 
Son  Froncitco  •  Lot  Angolot 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  ITS  STAFF 
WIN  THEIR  nth  PULITZER  PRIZE 


For  “his  news  dispatches  and  interpretative  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security  Conference,”  James 
B.  Reston,  national  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times,  has  received  one  of  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  1944. 

This  brinies  to  seventeen  thexnumber  of  Pulitzer 
Prizes  won  by  The  New  York  Times  and  members  of 
its  staff,  prizes  that  have  covered  every  phase  of 
journalism— coordinated  coverage  of  two  World  Wars, 
foreign  correspondence.  Washington  correspondence, 
reporting  and  editorial  writing. 

The  Times  is  proud  to  add  this  citation  to  the  longest 
list  of  Pulitzer  Prizes  won  by  any  newspaper. 


Sljje  Hdrk  Simcis 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


1918  The  Times  itself,  for  the  most  disinterested 
and  meritorious  public  service  rendered  by  an 
American  newspaper. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distinguished  science 
news  reporting. 

1926  Kdward  M.  Kingsbury,  for  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  editorial  of  the  year,  on  the  Hundred 
Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Kussell  Owen,  for  graphic,  living  news  dis- 
imtclies  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic  expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispassionate,  inter¬ 
pretative  reporting  of  the  news  from  Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchali,  for  unbiased  report¬ 
ing  of  the  news  from  Germany. 

1935  Arthur  Kroi-k.  for  distinguished  correspon¬ 
dence.  impartial  aiul  analytical  coverage  of 
Washington  news. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distinguislied  re¬ 
porting— a  world  beat  on  the  departure  of  the 
l.indberglis  fur  Knglaiid. 

1937  Williain  L.  Laurence,  for  distinguished  re¬ 
porting  of  the  Tercentenary  (;elebration  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  share<l  witli  four  other  reporters. 

1937  .\nne  O'Hare  McCormick,  for  distinguished 
foreign  correspondence,  dispatcties  and  special 
articles  from  Europe. 

1938  Artliur  Krock.  for  distinguislied  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondence— the  only  correspondent  to 
win  tills  award  twice. 

1940  Otto  Tolischus,  for  articles  from  Berlin 
explaining  tlie  economic  and  ideological  Ixick- 
ground  of  war-engaged  Geniiany. 

1941  The  Times  itself-special  citation  "for  the 
public  educational  value  of  Its  foreign  news  re¬ 
porting.  exemplitied  by  its  s<-ope.  by  excellence 
of  writing,  presentation,  and  supplementary  back¬ 
ground  information,  illustration  and  interpre¬ 
tation.’’ 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguislied  reporting  of 
Important  labor  stories. 

1943  Hanson  Baldwin,  for  a  series  of  articles 
reporting  a  tour  of  the  South  Facilic  battle  area. 

1944  The  Times  itself,  for  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meritorious  service  rendererl  by  an 
.\nierican  newspaper,  for  a  survey  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  American  history. 

1945  James  B.  Reston.  for  news  dispatches  and 
interpretative  articles  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
.Security  Conference, 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISH  ER  for  May  It 
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Kennedy  V-E  ‘Beat  Stirs 
Three-Point  Controversy 


Please  Turn  to  .  .  . 

Kennedy's  Statement.  .Pog*  8 
Scene  in  AP  Office  Page  60 
Kennedy  Career  Page  62 
SHAEF  'Bungling'  Page  74 


Confidence  'Breach/  AP  Suspension, 
SHAEF  'Bungling'  Argued  by  Press 


.\MERICAN  journalism  shook 
this  week  with  charge  and 
counter-charge  that  followed  hot 
along  the  wires  behind  a  24-hour 
b«t'  by  Edward  Kennedy,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press  chief  of  staff  on  the 
Western  front,  reporting  his  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  Germany  at 
Reinjs. 

As  the  result  of  having  filed 
an  “unauthorized”  dispatch  on 
May  7 — a  dispatch  that  touched 
off  a  national  victory  celebra¬ 
tion  on  Monday  a  day  ahead  of 
President  Truman’s  V-E  procla¬ 
mation  —  Kennedy  was  ac¬ 
cused  .  .  . 

By  the  Allied  High  Command, 
with  having  violated  censorship, 
military  security,  a  personal 
pledge  of  secrecy  on  the  events 
at  Reims,  and  with  having  jeo¬ 
pardized  peace  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Russia  .  .  . 

By  54  fellow  correspondents  at 
SHAEF  with  having  committed 
the  most  disgraceful,  deliberate 
and  unethical  double-cross  in  the 
history  of  journalism.” 

The  AP  was  charged  with  a 
share  in  the  responsibility  for 
not  having  withdrawn  the  con¬ 
troversial  dispatch  when  it 
learned  the  story  was  ■  unauthor¬ 
ized" 

SHAEF  itself  was  denounced 
by  correspondents  for  its  han¬ 
dling  of  press  arrangements  for 
the  German  surrender  in  a  man¬ 
ner  described  by  one  reporter 
as  one  of  the  greatest  fiascos  yet 
in  a  long  history  of  bungling 
bureaucracy.” 

For  seven  hours  after  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  Kennedy's  story,  the  As- 
wiated  Press  was  suspended 
from  all  operations  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theatre. 

Such  was  the  turmoil  that 
swept  like  a  whirlwind  behind 
the  story  that  appeared  to  many, 
wr  24  hours,  to  be  one  of  the 
Wstory^  "l^cats”  in  journalistic 

Said  R^ert  McLean,  president 
®  AP,  on  Thursday: 

,  j,®  Associated  Press  pro- 

regrets  the  distribution 
Monday  of  the  report  of  the  to- 
“^/l^er  in  Europe  which 
nvestigation  now  clearly  dis- 
oses  was  distributed  in  advance 
’’y  Supreme 
^*^ed  Headquarters.” 

McLean’s  statement  was  com- 
unicated  to  General  Eisenhow- 
ey  Kent  Cooper,  executive  dl- 
ector  of  AP,  in  his  exchange  of 

tOITOR 


messages  with  the  General.  In 
communicating  it.  Mr.  Cooper 
again  protested  to  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  that  the  AP  was  kept  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  dark  as  respects  the 
situation  surrounding  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  story,  including  the  fact 
that  no  response  from  Eisenhow¬ 
er  was  received  to  Cooper’s  re¬ 
quest  for  information  for  a  full 
24  hours;  further  that  it  was  not 
until  the  third  day  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  detailed  statement  on  the 
matter  through  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Allen,  director  of  SHAEF  public 
relations,  was  received. 

Kennedy  has  replied  to  accusa¬ 
tions,  first  in  statements  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  by  other  correspond¬ 
ents  after  he  had  been  .suspended 
and  his  own  filing  privileges  re¬ 
voked;  and  on  Thursday  in  a 
communication  in  which  he  was 
permitted  to  present  his  own  de¬ 
fense  and  answer  a  statement 
made  by  Gen.  Allen. 

The  Associated  Press,  through 
Mr.  Cooper,  has  declined  to  pass 
judgment  on  its  correspondent 
until  it  hears  from  him  person¬ 
ally. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  response  to  a 
telegraphic  request  from  San 
Francisco  by  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  stated:  “The  ob- 
.servance  of  all  obligations  vol¬ 
untarily  assumed  is,  always  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciated  Pre.ss  and  its  employes.” 

To  Mr.  Cooper  also  had  gone 
an  open  telegram  from  Fred  S. 
Ferguson,  president  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  stating  “no  beat 
is  worth  undermining  the  very 
foundation  of  honest  journal¬ 
ism.”  If  individual  correspond¬ 
ents  are  to  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  will  observe 
confidences.  Ferguson  said,  then 
“the  entire  journalistic  structure 
.  .  .  for  the  coverage  of  national 
and  international  affairs  is  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

First  explanation  by  Kennedy 
of  his  filing  the  German  surren¬ 
der  story  was  attributed  to  him 
in  a  dispatch  by  another  AP  man : 

“I  saw  the  representative  of  the 
existing  German  government 
sign  the  agreement  of  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender. 

“I  was  informed  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  SHAEF  public  rela¬ 
tions  that,  although  no  issue  of 
military  security  was  involved. 
SHAEF  public  relations  intend¬ 
ed  to  suppress  this  news  from  the 
public  until  a  later  time. 

“I  informed  a  representative  of 
SHAEF  public  relations  that  I 
could  not  accept  this  view,  since 
it  had  been  conceded  that  no 
military  security  was  involved 
and  that  I  intended  to  send  this 
story. 

“I  sent  the  story." 

In  a  telegram  to  Cooper,  Rei¬ 
man  Morin  of  the  AP  Paris  staff 
declared  of  Kennedy:  “He  says 
that  it  is  completely  incorrect  to 
say  that  he  has  admitted  any 
breach  of  confidence.  He  says 
he  did  what  he  considered  was 


Statements  by  AP  Officials 

The  Associated  Press  profoundly  regrets  the  distribution 
on  Monday  of  the  report  of  the  total  surrender  in  Europe  which 
investigation  now  clearly  discloses  was  distributed  in  advance 
of  authorization  by  Supreme  Allied  Headquarters. 

The  whole,  long,  honorable  record  of  the  Associated  Press 
is  based  on  its  high  sense  of  responsibility  as  to  the  integrity 
and  authenticity  of  the  news  and  the  observance  of  obligations 
voluntarily  assumed,  as  appropriately  reaffirmed  by  Executive 
Director  Cooper  in  his  statement  of  yesterday. 

ROBERT  McLEAN.  President. 

The  observance  of  all  obligations  voluntarily  assumed  is. 
always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  cardinal  principle 
of  The  Associated  Press  and  its  employes.  But  there  will  be  no 
prejudgment  of  Edward  Kennedy  by  me.  I  have  not  as  yet  had 
the  odvantage  of  a  personal  meeting  with  him  or  the  military 
authorities  to  obtain  the  detailed  information  that  I  should 
like  to  have.  Any  implication  that  any  prejudice  whatever  is 
indicated  by  this  statement  would  be  entirely  unfair. 

KENT  COOPER.  Executive  Director. 
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his  duty  and  is  still  of  that  opi¬ 
nion.” 

Meanwhile  Claude  Jagger,  AP 
assistant  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  Kennedy  had  been  re¬ 
placed  as  chief  of  staff  at  SHAEF 
by  Wes  Gallagher,  and  quoted 
Cooper  as  saying: 

“'This  action  was  taken  entirely 
without  prejudice  to  Kennedy." 

And  from  London  had  come 
word  that  in  addition  to  Keri- 
nedy,  Morton  Gudebrod  of  AP’s 
Paris  staff,  and  Robert  Bunnelle. 
AP's  London  manager,  had  also 
been  suspended  by  SHAEF  for 
their  part  in  handling  the  story. 

Kennedy's  eye-witness  accouat 
of  the  German  surrender  had 
come  to  an  American  public  on 
mental  tip-toes  in  anticipation  of 
that  news.  As  hour  after  hour 
went  by,  no  other  news  source 
reported  the  story  —  but  from 
many  sources  came  a  cumulative 
confirmation  of  its  accuracy. 

'The  following  morning  the 
New  York  Times  carried  the 
piece  under  a  two-column  head, 
below  Kennedy’s  by-line,  as  a 
second-day  lead,  indicating  how 
completely  the  account  monopol¬ 
ized  available  news  of  the  his¬ 
toric  event.  On  May  10.  the 
'Times  repudiated  the  story  in  its 
editorial  columns. 

•’.  .  .  If  it  was  a  ‘beat.’  it  was 
only  because  Mr.  Kennedy's  six¬ 
teen  colleagues  chose  to  stand  by 
their  commitments,”  said  the 
Times.  "We  can  see  no  cause 
for  boasting  here.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  regret  the  incident  as 
one  which  has  done  grave  dis¬ 
service  to  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion." 

It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
Kennedy's  surrender  flash  that 
the  AP  New  York  office  first 
learned  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  story  on  Monday. 

At  about  11  A.M.  came  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  “SHAEF  nowhere  has 
made  any  official  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  complete  surrender 
of  all  German  armed  forces  in 
Europe,  and  that  no  story  to  that 
effect  is  authorized.” 

Pointed  out  AP,  in  filing  the 
message  to  its  membership, 
“  .  .  .  This  announcement,  from 
SHAEF  in  Paris,  did  not  deny 
the  truth  of  Edward  Kennedy’s 
dispatch.  ...” 

'Then,  soon  after  1  P.M..  AP 
learned  from  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service  re¬ 
ports  that  it  had  been  suspended 
in  the  European  theatre. 

Cooper  immediately  sent  an 
urgent  message  to  General  Eis¬ 
enhower  demanding  to  know  the 
reasons  for  the  suspension. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Kennedy’s  Statement 
In  Reply  to  Gen.  Allen 


The  text  of  Edward  Kennedy’s 
statement,  as  released  by  the 
Associated  Press,  follows: 

“GEN.  ALLEN  and  other  re¬ 
sponsible  officers  of  SHAEF 
public  relations  made  it  clear 
to  me  at  Reims  that  no  question 
of  military  security  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  release  of  this 
news.  Gen.  Allen  told  me,  in 
fact,  that  Gen.  Eisenhower  was 
desirous  of  having  the  news  pub¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
fighting  might  halt  and  lives 
possibly  be  saved.  Gen.  Allen 
told  me  that  Gen  Eisenhower’s 
hands  were  tied  hv  a  decision 
coming  from  ‘high  political 
levels.’ 

“Gen.  Allen's  statement  now 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  up 
news  until  Russia  was  satisfied 
that  the  surrender  was  genuine 
is  astonishing  to  me.  as  the 
Soviet  Union  was  signatorv  to 
the  Reims  aereement  and  I  as¬ 
sume  the  general  representing 
the  Soviet  Union  accepted  it  as 
a  surrender  or  else  he  would  not 
have  signed  Russia's  acceptance 
of  it. 

“As  regards  Gen.  Allen's  state¬ 
ment  that  the  surrender  story 
was  not  obtained  by  the  press 
in  the  ‘ordinary  course’  of  their 
activities,  certainly  Gen.  Allen 
must  know  that  the  purpose  of 
correspondents  in  this  theater  is 
to  report  news  and  certainly  as 
head  of  public  relations  he 
should  realize  that  the  signing 
of  the  end  of  the  war  was  news 
and,  since  he  himself  conceded 
there  was  no  question  of  mili¬ 
tary  security  involved,  was 
legitimate  news. 

“It  is  true  that  Gen.  Allen  at 
one  point  during  the  visit  to 
Reims  said  the  story  could  not 
be  published  until  the  respective 
heads  of  the  Allied  governments 
announced  it.  It  is  also  true 
that  at  another  point  he  said 
announcement  was  expected  to 
be  made  at  SHAEF  even  before 
we  could  reach  Paris.  Plans 
were  changed  a  number  of 
times  and  Gen.  Allen  made 
many  conflicting  statements  con¬ 
cerning  how  the  news  would  be 
released. 

“Censors  approved  my  dis¬ 
patches  from  Reims  and  marked 
them  'passed'  and  signed  them, 
but  later  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  respective  governments 
would  make  the  first  announce- 
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ments  they  informed  me  verb¬ 
ally  that  their  passing  of  the 
dispatch  was  rescinded.  They 
made  it  clear  their  decision  was 
not  due  to  anv  matter  of  mlli- 
tarv  security  but  to  a  decision  as 
to  what  channels  through  wh’ch 
th"  u'onM  he  announced. 

"I  have  enough  confidence  in 
the  censors  to  bp’ieve  that  if 
nnv  militarv  .security  had  been 
involved  thev  would  not  have 
marked  mv  despatch  ‘passed’ 
and  affixed  their  signatures  to 
that  stotement. 

“After  mv  return  to  Paris  the 
German  Government  announced 
officially  that  it  had  .surren¬ 
dered  and  I  was  informed  that 
BBC  likeuriso  had  announced 
the  caoi^nlatmn.  I  therefore 
went  to  Lt.  Col.  Richard  Mer¬ 
rick.  ch'ef  American  press  cen¬ 
sor,  and  to'd  h’m  that  since  it 
was  conceded  that  no  military 
security  was  involved,  and  that 
I  regarded  the  suppression  as 
Purely  noUt’cal  censorship,  that 
I  could  not  be  hound  by  it.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  send  the  news.  I  ba.sed 
this  statement  on  assurances 
given  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  other  responsible 
American  officials  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  cen.sorship  was  mili¬ 
tarv  security  in  Europe,  except 
insofar  as  it  might  affect  the 
war  in  the  Pacific.  I  also  tele¬ 
phoned  to  Gen.  Allen  to  tell  him 
of  mv  intention  of  passing  this 
dispatch  but  was  told  by  his 
secretary  that  he  was  too  busy 
to  .sneak  to  me. 

“Gen.  Allen's  next  point  is 
that  breaking  of  the  story  before 
the  Rtissians  had  their  own  for¬ 
mal  signing  might  break  down 
negotiations. 

“If  this  were  true  then  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  Reims 
agreement  was  an  empty  ges¬ 
ture.  although  it  was  signed  by 
the  Russians  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Germans. 

“The  contention  that  negotia¬ 
tions  might  break  down  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mand's  action  in  that  hours  be¬ 
fore  my  story  was  sent  out  Gen. 
Eisenhower  officially  notified  all 
troops  that  the  surrender  was 
signed  and  that  the  war  was 
over  at  12:01  a.m.  May  9.  This 
showed  that  he  had  no  doubts 
that  the  Reims  agreement  offi¬ 
cially  ended  the  war. 

“I  have  been  reporting  this 
war  since  its  start  and  I  have 
found  that  despite  assurances 
given  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
military  censorship  was  military 
security,  in  many  instances  cen¬ 
sorship  has  gone  far  beyond  this 
point.  I  have  always  made  it 
perfectly  clear  to  Gen.  Allen 
and  to  public  relations  officials 
generally  both  here  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  theaters  that  I 
took  the  guarantee  that  censor¬ 
ship  was  confined  to  military 
security  very  seriously,  and  at 
its  face  value,  and  would  not 
voluntarily  submit  to  political 
censorship  as  this  would  mean 
the  end  of  a  free  press  and  of 
all  freedom  in  the  world.” 


Kennedy's  'Beat'  Stirs 
3-Point  Controversy 

continued  from  page  7 

Seven  hours  later  the  suspen¬ 
sion  on  AP  was  lifted — but  not 
on  Edward  Kennedy,  “who  could 
not  even  use  a  telephone  in  his 
hotel  room  to  call  room  service,” 
it  was  reported.  It  was  24  hours 
later  before  Cooper  received  a 
reply  to  his  wire  to  Eisenhower. 

'I'here  had  been  as  yet  no  in¬ 
kling  of  the  growing  furore  that 
was  damned  up  behind  SHAEF 
censorship  in  Paris.  It  was  af¬ 
ter  President  Truman’s  address 
the  following  morning,  and  a 
lifting  of  restrictions  in  Paris, 
that  there  came  flooding  over  the 
wires  the  clamor  of  protest 
against  Kennedy  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  included  a  de¬ 
mand  on  Gen.  Eisenhower  by  the 
correspondents  to  re-suspend  AP. 

First  of  these  complaints  was 
received  by  United  Press  from 
Boyd  Lewis.  Reported  Lewis: 

"  there  were  16  of  us  in  the 
party  which  assembled  at  an  air¬ 
port  outside  Paris  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  We  had  been  summoned 
on  15-minutes  notice  to  cover 
what  was  described  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  out  -  of  -  town  assignment. 
Most  of  us  suspected  we  were 
on  our  way  to  witness  the  final 
capitulation  of  Germany.  But 
not  until  our  big  Douglas  C-47 
was  climbing  over  the  roof  tops 
of  Paris  did  we  know  for  certain 
that  we  were  going  to  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  field 
headquarters  to  witness  the  final 
capitulation  of  Germany. 

“Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Allen.  Jr., 
director  of  Supreme  Headquar¬ 
ters  public  relations  division, 
shouted  for  us  to  gather  around 
him  in  the  waist  of  the  plane. 

“  ‘Gentlemen,’  he  yelled,  ‘We 
are  going  on  a  mission  to  cover 
the  signing  of  the  peace.  This 
group  has  been  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  press  of  the  world.  This 
story  is  off  the  record  until  the 
respective  heads  of  the  Allied 
governments  announce  the  fact 
to  the  world. 

“  1  therefore  pledge  each  and 
every  one  of  you  on  your  honor 
not  to  communicate  the  results 
of  this  conference  or  the  fact  of 
its  existence  until  it  is  released 
by  SHAEF.’” 

Allen  reiterated,  reported 
Lewis,  that  the  story  of  the  sur¬ 
render  was  “top  secret” — mean¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  confidential 
category. 

“No  objection  to  this  pledge 
with  which  Allen  bound  us  was 
raised  by  any  correspondent  in 
the  plane. 

“Kennedy,  in  addition  to  vio¬ 
lating  the  pledge  taken  in  the 
plane,  violated  instructions  un¬ 
der  which  all  accredited  corres¬ 
pondents  at  SHAEF  work.  Those 
instructions  are  that  only  ap¬ 
proved  communications  channels 
which  are  subject  to  censorship 
may  be  used. 

“Later,  in  the  Hotel  Scribe, 
where  correspondents  have  their 
headquarters,  Kennedy  admitted 
he  had  violated  Allen’s  pledge. 
He  said  he  had  done  so  l^ause 
he  did  not  believe  Allen  had  any 
right  to  impose  such  a  pledge.” 

Another  U.P.  dispatch  stated, 
“Allen  was  asked  U^ay  whether 


he  pledged  everybody,  inr>^ 
ing  Kennedy,  not  to  communlcik 
or  transmit  the  story.  He  le 
plied,  “That’s  correct.  I  did’* 

Also  reported  by  Lewis,  sod 
other  correspondents,  was  Qa 
signing  of  a  letter  to  Gen.  Bitts 
hower  by  54  correspondents  it 
SHAEF  a.sking  that  the  full  ben 
on  AP  be  restored. 

Eisenhower  reportedly  re 
jected  the  petition  because,  ht 
said.  “Onlv  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington  could  de 
cide  to  punish  an  entire  Ame- 
ican  organization." 

The  letter  included  the  de 
scription  of  Kennedy’s  action  u 
“the  most  disgraceful,  deliberite 
and  unethical  double-cross  ia 
the  history  of  journalism."  It 
expressed  “utter  astonishment 
at  the  decision  “to  lift  the  bu 
on  Associated  Press  in  connee 
tion  with  the  unauthorized  pub¬ 
lication  of  official  news  on  the 
surrender  of  Germany. 

“If  this  decision  is  allowed 
to  stand.”  it  continued,  “it  will 
in  our  opinion  completely  undw- 
mine  any  .sense  of  responsibilitjr 
on  the  part  of  correspondents  to 
abide  bv  or  respect  in  the  future 
SHAEF  rules  or  regulations. 

“That  an  Associated  Press  ctr 
respondent  was  able  to  t^ 
phone  an  unauthorized  story  if 
this  nature  to  London  is  in  italf 
a  glaring  evidence  of  incoapr 
tence  on  the  nart  of  that  braack 
of  Allied  military  which  ia  ir 
sponsible  for  security  in  Pirk 

“That  Associated  Press  dtoaki 
continue  to  benefit  from  its  dr 
fiance  of  a  solemn  pledge  of 
secrecy  imposed  on  newsofiad 
importance  is  incredible. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  Mr 
Cooper's  query  to  Gen.  Eiiea- 
hower  asking  an  explanation  of 
Kennedy’s  suspension,  a  mer 
sage  sent  through  War  Depart¬ 
ment  channels  replied  that  “Id- 
ward  Kennedy's  suspension  fw 
filing  a  dispatch  reporting  Gcr 
many’s  unconditional  surrender 
was  due  (to)  self-admitted  dr 
liberate  violation  (of)  SHAEF 
regulations  and  breach  (of)  con¬ 
fidence.” 

Said  Eisenhower’s  reply,  “ln' 
vestigation  filing  story  by  Ken¬ 
nedy  continues  and  report  rr 
suits  of  findings  will  be  com¬ 
municated  to  you  as  soon  u 
practicable.” 

In  a  statement  May  9  by  (Sen. 
Allen,  the  official  case  againit 
Kennedy  was  presented.  Allen 
declared  Kennedy’s  story  hid 
placed  Gen.  Eisenhower  “in  the 
position  of  having  broken  w 
understanding  with  our  Rusnw 
Allies  concerning  announcr 
ment  of  the  surrender.” 

He  .said  Gen.  Eisenhower  “b^ 
feared  that  the  entire  chain  of 
negotiations  involving  a  later 
meeting  between  German,  Ru*' 
sian  and  Allied  high  commands 
might  break  down  and  therefore 
prolong  the  war.” 

Said  Gen.  Allen;  “The  undtf- 
standing  was  that  he  would 
observe  the  greatest  secrecy  ® 
any  negotiations  with  the  Gtr 
man  High  Command  .  .  • 
particularly  to  make  no 
nouncement  of  any  kind  unw 
the  Russian  High  Comm^ 
could  be  satisfied  .  -  !“•*  ^ 

surrender  was  genuine  on 
fronts.” 
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played  Edward  Kennedy’s  AP 
dispatch  and  the  Chicago  Times, 
in  particular,  went  all-out,  pro- 
\  claimed  victory  in  Europe  in 
bright  red  letters  splashed 
^  across  the  front  page  and  elimi¬ 
nated  all  advertising  from  its 
/  V  edition.  The  other  papers  also 
>  f  employed  huge  headlines  to  tell 
'  ’  the  news  and  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  Tribune’s  front  page  fea¬ 
tured  a  three-color  cartoon 
.->r  showing  Uncle  Sam  congratulat- 
--  ing  General  Eisenhower. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Chi¬ 
cago  editor  expressed  it,  “Aside 
from  the  joyous  V-E  Day  news 
on  the  front  page,  the  full-page 
ads  from  Chicago  business  firms 
really  stole  the  show  in  today’s 
( Tuesday’s  (  papers.  Many  of 
the  ads  had  been  prepared 
months  in  advance,  others  were 
more  hastily  assembled,  but  the 
general  effect  was  inspiring  and 
served  to  remind  readers  that 
the  war  is  only  half  won.’’ 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  used  a 
double-truck  aimed  at  the  Japs 
with  one  page  featuring  the 
heading  "Little  Men,  What 
Now?”  and  the  other  declaring, 
"From  this  day  Forward!  It’s 
one  way  traffic  to  Tokyo.”  while 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page 
was  the  serious  reminder.  “Our 
boys  have  another  war — so  have 
you.”  Maurice  L.  Rothschild, 
which  used  a  wordless  ad  in  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  late  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  came  back  with  another, 
showing  an  American  GI  raising 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  while  his 
feet  rested  on  a  crumpled  Nazi 
flag  on  the  ground.  Civilian  hats 
and  military  caps  being  toss^ 
into  the  air  illustrated  the  Wie- 
boldt’s  department  store  inser¬ 
tion  with  the  headline.  “Our  hats 
are  in  the  air  .  .  .  but.  our  feet 
are  on  the  ground.” 
bold  In  contrast  to  New  York  and 
’  many  other  cities  where  reg¬ 
ular  editions  carried  the  tri¬ 
umphant  news,  the  four  Phila¬ 
delphia  dailies— Bulletin,  In¬ 
quirer,  Record  and  Seuis — 
printed  many  millions  of  extras. 
’The  two  -  line,  eight  -  column 
streamer.  “War  in  Europe  Over 
with  Full  Surrender,”  which  the 
Bulletin  carried,  was  the  largest 
( Continued  on  page  77 ) 
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rumors,  authentic  evidences  is  as  prostrate  as  Germany  to- 
of  Germany’s  imminent  col-  day.  ^ 

lapse  and  even  wishful-thinking  Because  of  the  Associated  ■ 

had  done  their  work  so  well  in  Press  story  which  announced  I 

recent  weeks  that  it  cannot  be  Germany’s  surrender  a  day  be-  ■ -"-‘""Ijr.". 

said  that  any  of  America’s  news-  fore  it  was  officially  confirmed  I  UnilT.""— :r_ 

papers,  advertisers  or  people  by  the  heads  of  the  Allied  gov-  j  r.“  — 

were  unprepared  for^  the  final  ernments.  dramatization  of  the  | 

news  that  the  war  in  Europe  was  story  was  divided  between  Mon-  I  nr;:-—:.'..  " 

at  an  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  day  and  Tuesday  with  some  [\|S|I|  Pl|||  « 

in  numerous  newspaper  store-  newspapers  playing  their  special 
rooms  stereotyped  pages  of  spe-  V-E  spreads  on  the  first  day 

cial  V-E  Day  feature  and  adver-  while  others  withheld  them  to  "Just  Mopping  Up!"  saya  Chi- 
tiiing  material  had  been  gather-  coincide  with  or  follow  the  pro-  cage's  Carson  -  Pixie  -  Scott  and 
in|  dust  for  a  year  and  more.  clamation.  For  the  most  part  adds  the  heartening  message  to 
The  impact  usually  associated  advertising,  much  of  it  prepared  the  Pacific  troops  that  “We'll  Be 
with  a  story  of  such  magnitude  months  in  advance  with  orders  Right  With  You  ..." 

"  to  hold  for  the  official  announce- 

erence,  was  prepared  last  No¬ 
vember  and  will  be  used  again, 
with  different  copy,  for  the  Sev¬ 
enth  War  Loan;  Macy’s 

let’s  finish  the  job!"  ad 
picturing  a  grim,  determined 
fighting  man  was  also  prepared 
far  in  advance  as  were  Russek’s 
imple  ad  of  thanks  and  the 
Blue  Network’s  "Today  a  new 
world  is  born  ...  or  is  it!’’  which 
in  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington  as  well 
as  New  York  expressed  that 
firm’s  conception  of  what  broad¬ 
casting  has  done  and  what  its 
responsibility  is  for  informing 
the  public  and  helping  to  attain 
full  peace. 

Another  ad  with  an  autobiog- 
was  Time  magazine’s 
dramatic  objective  Tokyo  in¬ 
sertion  dominated  by  a  ’ 
black  target  encompassing  a 
drawing  of  the  Japanese  home 
islands  with  the  bull’s-eye  rest¬ 
ing  on  Tokyo  itself.  Beneath, 
in  dashing  script,  were  the  words 
“Lest  we  forget!”,  a  cut  of 
Time’s  cover  and  in  small  type 
the  words,  “This  advertisement 
is  appearing  in  more  than  100 
newspapers  all  over  the  country 
reminding  Americans  every¬ 
where  that  we  rtill  have  a 
major  war  to  fight.” 

According  to  Stanley  Ray- 
field,  of  Time’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  the  idea  was  conceived 
last  November  in  its  own  of¬ 
fice  where  nearly  everyone 
worked  on  roughs  until  an  ad 
satisfactory  to  everyone  evolved. 

In  order  to  keep  the  ad  under 
wraps  until  the  time  for  publi¬ 
cation  was  at  hand.  Young  & 

Rubicam,  the  agency,  used  two 
different  engravers.  Then  when 
it  became  apparent  the  hour  of 
victory  was  near,  plates  were 
.sent  to  118  United  States  news¬ 
papers,  two  in  Honolulu  and 
two  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Also, 
late  last  week  reprints  were 
mailed  to  stores  on  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  promotion  list  with  the  ji*.vMik 

suggestion  that  when  the  pro- 
clamation  came  they  might  like  ..n, 

to  post  it  to  stress  further  that  Sutherland,  tell 

war  isn't  over  yet.  and  reports  9®  .lory  m  ®  • 

are  that  many  are  doing  this.  troying  on  An 
Heralding  the  European  vie-  quoting  a  letter 
tory,  in  the  Middle  West  Chi-  Dad.  It  apjmareti 
cago’s  afternoon  papers  Monday  (Mawk)  Tribune. 


uid  significance  as  the  cessation 

of  one-half  of  the  largest  strug-  rnent.  ran  either  Tuesday  or,  in 

some  cases.  Wednesday. 

In  New  York  the  bulk  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  national  on  Tuesday  was 
of  a  V-E  nature — subdued,  giv¬ 
ing  thanks  rather  than  express¬ 
ing  hilarious  joy.  All  but  two 
of  the  papers  that  day  carried  gj, 

er  an  ordinary  amount  of  adver- 
I  tising.  The  Herald  Tribune, 
however,  omitted  all  general 

display  advertising  and  the 
•  Mirror  alt  local  and  national 

copy,  both  of  them  to  provide 
adequate  news  space  and  wider 
distribution.  The  former  carried 
much  scheduled  V-E  copy  the 
following  day. 

i  g  U  New  Departure  Ad 

Probably  the  single  ad  with 

■HV/  J  the  biggest  story  behind  it  was 

/  conceived  in  the 

Mi  "  spring  of  1944  by  Carleton  B. 

M  Beckwith,  advertising  manager 

■  _  of  the  New  Departure  Division 

“  of  General  Motors,  who  at  that 

Time  magazine  warn,  le.t  we  commissioned  the  J.  M. 

Hickerson  agency  to  prepare  a 
*  ■  salute  to  our  fighting  men  for 

gle  the  world  has  ever  known  ° 

was  missing  just  as  unreserved  Copy,  headlin^,  Cod  bl^ 
jubilation  was  absent  from  the  JnH 

crowds  which  thronged  metro- 

poliUn  streets  when  the  news  ^ork^ 
was  announced.  Daily  bandying 
about  of  the  coming  uncondi-  ‘e^ed. 

tional  Nazi  surrender  prior  to  " 

its  actuality  was  partly  respon-  completed  Ther^ 

sible  for  this,  while  the  knowl-  for 

edge  that  Japan  is  still  to  be  newspapers  and  schedul^  for 

wreome  was  lha  other  lactor.  J,“,5j‘?h'rVE%r!;jlamfti0h 

There.  Still  japan  When  the  “day”  finally  ar- 

In  headlines  such  as  "You’ve  riv^,  wires  were  sent  to  papers 
Earned  This  Celebration!  But —  to  insert  the  ad  immediately, 
let’s  not  let  up  until  FULL  Vic-  blow-up  posters  of  the  ad  were 
tory”  and  “From  this  day  For-  forwarded  to  distributors  and 
ward!  It’s  one-way  traffic  to  immediately  displayed  in  all  of 
Tokyo!”  and  “As  you  rejoice.  New  Departure’s  plants,  and  the 
remember  the  Pacific  lies  ahead,”  firm’s  advertising  and  sales  de¬ 
advertising  emphasized  and  re-  partments  were  supplied  with 
emphasized  the  war  job  yet  to  reprints  to  enclose  with  all  let- 
be  accomplished,  warning  again  ters  mailed  out  for  three  days 


Detroit  Free  Press  Wins 
1944  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal 


Expose  of  Graft  Is  Basis  for  Award  . . . 
Rosenthal,  Mauldin,  Boyle  Cited 


AN  INVESTIGATION  and  ex¬ 
pose  of  legislative  graft  and 
corruption  at  Landing,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Mitdiigan,  won  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  the  1944 
Gold  Medal,  top  award  among 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  announced 
this  week  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Medal  is  awarded  for 
"the  most  disinterested  and  mer¬ 
itorious  public  service  rendered 
by  an  American  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.” 

Other  Pulitzer  awards  for 
journalistic  achievement,  made 
by  the  trustees  of  the  University 
on  recommendation  of  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  were  as 
follows ; 

For  distinguished  editorial 
writing,  during  the  year,  limited 
to  the  editorial  page,  the  test  of 
excellence  bearing  clearness  of 
style,  moral  purpose,  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  power  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  what  the 
unriter  conceives  to  be  the  right 
direction,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of 
the  writer's  editorial  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year — George  W.  Potter, 
chief  editorial  writer.  Provi¬ 
dence  (  R.  I. )  Journal-Bulletin. 

For  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  during  the  year,  the  test 
being  clearness  and  terseness  of 
style,  preference  being  given  to 
fair,  judicious,  well-balanced  and 
well-  informed  interpretative 
writing,  which  shall  make  clear 
the  significance  of  the  subject 
covered  in  the  correspondence 
or  which  .shall  promote  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  —  Harold  V.  (Hal) 
Boyle.  Associated  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Army  Cartoonist  Wins 

For  a  distinguished  example 
of  a  cartoonist’s  work  .  .  .  the 
determining  qualities  being  that 
the  cartoon  shall  embody  an 
idea  made  clearly  apparent,  shall 
show  good  drawing  and  striking 
pictorial  effect,  and  shall  be  in¬ 
tended  to  be  helpful  to  some 
commendable  cause  of  public 
importance,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of 
the  artist’s  work  during  the  year 
— ScT.  Bill  Mauldin,  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

For  an  outstanding  example  of 
news  photography  as  exempli¬ 


fied  by  a  news  photograph  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  daily  newspaper — 
Joe  Rosenthal,  Associated  Press. 

For  a  distinguished  example 
of  telegraphic  reporting  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs  published  in  daily 
newspapers— James  B.  Reston, 
IVew  York  Times. 

For  a  distinguished  example 
of  telegraphic  reporting  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  published  in 
daily  newspapers  —  Mark  S. 
Watson,  Baltimore  Sun  military 
correspondent. 

For  a  distinguished  example 
of  a  reporter’s  work  during  the 
year,  the  test  being  accuracy  and 
terseness,  the  preference  being 
given  to  news  stories  published 
in  a  daily  newspaper  prepared 
under  the  pressure  of  edition 
time  relating  to  matters  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  of  a  local  or  re¬ 
gional  character— Jack  S.  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 

A  special  citation  also  was 
made  commending  the  work  of 
the  cartographers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  “whose  maps  of  the 
war  fronts  have  helped  notably 
to  clarify  and  increase  public 
information  on  the  progress  of 
the  armies  and  navies  engaged.” 

All  awards  except  the  Medal 
carry  with  them  $500  in  cash. 

The  Free  Press,  one  of  the 
Knight  Newspaipers  edited  and 
published  by  John  S.  Knight, 
through  its  prize-winning  series, 
enabled  the  courts  to  find  numer¬ 
ous  indictments  on  graft  charges. 
More  than  100  persons  are  now 
awaiting  trial;  16  have  already 
been  convicted;  five  have 
pleaded  guilty,  and  four  persons 
are  serving  sentences. 

Carrying  the  expos6  through 
from  the  beginning  was  Re¬ 
porter  Kenneth  McCormick  (see 
facing  page  l .  whose  work  has 
won  him  high  praise  of  officials 
and  newspaper  men.  And 
throughout  the  campaign  he  has 
been  fully  supported  editorially 
by  the  Free  Press. 

Kim  Sigler,  special  prosecutor 
of  Ingham  County.  Michigan, 
said  McCormick's  enterprise  as  a 
reporter  “is  constantly  evident.” 
“You  can  understand.”  he  said, 
“why  I  regard  him  so  highly  for 
his  industry,  cooperation  and 
ability  in  this  graft  inquiry  and 
the  trials  resulting  therefrom,  all 


of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  civic  un¬ 
dertakings  in  the  history  of  our 
country.” 

The  award  to  Potter  was  based 
chiefly  on  a  series  of  editorials 
on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

A  native  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
he  has  been  with  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  since  1929.  Earlier,  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Fall  River 
Herald  and  later  worked  for  the 
old  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times. 
From  1923  to  1929  he  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  editor  of  the  old 
Providence  Tribune. 

Hal  Boyle.  34,  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  few  among  the 
correspondents  in  the  present 
war.  He  went  ashore  with  the 
invasion  forces  in  North  Africa 
in  1942.  covered  the  campaigns 
in  Sicily  and  Italv,  and  saw  the 
war  on  the  Western  Front 
through  from  the  start. 

Boyle  has  frequently  written 
five  to  a  dozen  spot  news  stories 
in  addition  to  his  assigned  col¬ 
umn  on  the  .day-to-day  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  American  “dogface.” 

Bill  Mauldin’s  cartoons,  which 
show  almost  invariably  the 
ragged  and  disillusioned  G.I..  yet 
manage  to  display  genuine  hu¬ 
mor,  have  been  reprinted  widely. 

His  s.vndicated  cartoons,  cap¬ 
tioned  “Up  Front  with  Mauldin,” 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  work 
he  started  for  his  Army  news¬ 
paper,  the  Forty-Fifth  Division 
News,  in  this  country  and  which 
he  continued  when  the  outfit 
went  overseas. 

Mauldin,  23,  was  “discovered” 
while  at  camp  by  Lt.  Col.  Walter 
M.  Harrison,  peacetime  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

Rosenthal  won  the  prize  with 
his  now  world-famous  picture  of 
the  flag-raising  on  Mt.  Suribachi 
during  the  bloody  Iwo  Jima  cam¬ 
paign.  The  photograph  was 
taken  in  February  of  this  year 
and  therefore  did  not  meet  the 
Dec.  31  deadline,  but  the  Board 
moved  by  resolution  that  the 
rule  be  suspended  for  “this  dis¬ 
tinguished  example.” 

James  B.  Reston,  who  has  re¬ 
ported  national  and  international 
events  for  the  New  York  Times 
since  he  joined  its  London  bu¬ 
reau,  in  1939,  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  on  the  basis  of  his  news 
dispatches  and  interpretative  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Security  Conference. 


Mauldin  McDo«4 

Reston  has  been  in  the  Tlow 
Washington  bureau  since, Juu- 
ary,  1941,  specializing  in  diplo¬ 
matic  and  foreign  affairs.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  sports 
writer  for  AP. 

Born  in  Clydebank,  Scotlaad. 
in  1909,  Reston  came  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  in  IHO 

Watson,  a  veteran  of  Worid 
War  I,  is  designated  as  a  ‘'mili¬ 
tary  editor”  rather  than  “wi; 
correspondent”  by  the  BaltimoR 
Sun,  because  his  background  ami 
knowledge  have  made  him  i 
highly-regarded  interpreter  u 
well  as  a  reporter  of  mUitsir 
events. 

In  the  present  war  he  has 
written  from  Washington,  fiwn 
the  front  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
from  London,  and  from 
headquarters  and  forward  head¬ 
quarters  after  the  invasion  of 
France. 

Immediately  after  the  last 
war,  Watson  was  made  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Army  newspaper, 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  was  with 
it  until  it  wound  up  its  affairs  in 
the  summer  of  1919. 

With  Sun  Since  1920 

He  joined  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  1920  and  has  been  there  sinee. 

Noting  that  blood  donations  to 
the  Red  Cross  were  lagfiig 
badly,  McDowell  proposed  that 
he  or  another  reporter  jhre 
some  plasma,  then  fly  with  it  to 
a  war  front  to  see  how  it  was 
utilized  to  save  a  service  man’s 
life. 

The  idea  was  accepted  and 
McDowell  himself  made  a  tt- 
hour  journey  by  plane  to  the 
Pacific,  returned  with  picturei 
of  administering  of  the  blood  hy 
the  Red  Cross,  and  wrote  a  mov¬ 
ing  series  of  five  articles  for  the 
Call-Bulletin  which  stimulated 
donations  both  in  San  Franciieo 
and  Los  Angeles. 

McDowell,  who  is  31,  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  business  lor 
19  years. 

Pulitzer  Prizes  in  letters  were 
awarded  this  year  as  follows: 
Best  novel — “A  Bell  for  Adano, 
by  John  Hersey;  best  original 
play — “Harvey,”  by  Mary  Chase; 
United  States  history — “Unfin¬ 
ished  Business.”  by  Stephen 
Bonsai;  biography  —  “George 
Bancroft:  Brahmin  Rebel,”  by 
Russel  Blaine  Nye;  poetryj- 
“V-Letter  and  Other  Poems,”  by 
Karl  Shapiro;  music — 
lachian  Spring,”  a  ballet  W 
Aaron  Copland. 

The  three  traveling  scholar 
ships,  awarded  each  ye« 
through  endowment  by  the  1*« 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder  of  » 
journalism  school  at  Colum» 
to  the  students  graduated  witt 
highest  honors,  will  be  s®" 
nounced  later,  the  AdvisW 
Board  stated.  Each  has  a  van* 
of  $1,500. 


I017OB  A  PUtLISHRR  for  May  tA  1** 


Milwaukee  Journal's 
Finances  Analyzed 


Don't  Relax  Salvage! 


By  Arundel  Cotter 


( Editor’s  Note:  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  cuked  Mr.  Cotter,  who  is 
Tax  Editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  to  review  the  annual 
report  of  the  Journal  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  attaches 

to  the  recently  published  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  for  1944  in  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  represent  a 
modifled  experiment  in  employe 
participation  in  managerial  func¬ 
tions.  In  the  Soring  of  1943 
Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the 
company,  which  oublishes  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  operates 
two  radio  stations.  WTMG  and 
WMFM.  announced  that  six  em¬ 
ployes,  selected  by  their  asso¬ 
ciates.  would  be  placed  on  the 
board  of  directors.  The  plan,  he 
.said,  was  intended  to  provide  a 
basis  for  eventual  assumption  of 
full  emolove-ownership  control 
and  direction. 

Lookins  at  the  report  in  this 
light,  perhaos  its  most  striking 
feature  is  that  it  contains  noth¬ 
ing  particularly  striking.  Net 
earnings  were  good,  over  11% 
of  gross  business  and  nearly  $9 
a  share  on  the  comoanv’s  stock. 
That  they  were  slightly  under 
those  of  the  previous  year  ap¬ 
pears  entirely  attributable  to 
the  paper  shortage  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  advertising,  the  most 
important  factor  in  newspaper 
pro&ts. 

Advertising  sales  declined 
nearly  $292,000,  or  5.37%  from 
1943.  The  balance  sheet  reveals 
that  a  surplus  of  $331,000  after 
dividends  was  employed  to 
strengthen  the  company's  cash 
position,  in  conformity  with 
sound  business  practice  under 
conditions  now  prevailing.  Em¬ 
ploye  participation  in  manage¬ 
ment  obviously  has  caused  no 
upheaval,  brought  no  radical  in¬ 
novations. 


aggregating  $2,398,500.  and  their 
investment,  measured  by  the 
unit  price  of  $60.04,  has  appre¬ 
ciated  materially  in  value. 

While  it  must  be  presumed 
that  employe  ownership  which 
has  proved  eminently  profitable 
to  employes  has  paid  a  return  to 
the  employer  in  morale  and  co¬ 
operation,  the  figures  available 
to  the  writer  are  not  sufllcient 
to  afford  any  statistical  evi¬ 
dence.  A  10-year  chart  of  earn¬ 
ings  and  taxes  paid,  however, 
shows  an  almost  uninterrupted 
increase  in  profits  before  taxes. 
In  recent  years  taxes  have  bitten 
deeply  into  net.  being  $1,762,- 
695  in  1944,  more  than  half  as 
much  again  as  the  final  profit 
of  $1,051,070. 

Here  are  the  condensed  figures 
on  earnings  for  the  past  two 
years: 


Plan  Storted  in  1937 

Employe  participation  on  the 
directorate  was  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  an  employe  stock- 
ownershio  plan  inaugurated  in 
June.  1937.  At  that  time  30,000 
shares,  or  25%  of  the  company’s 
capital,  were  allocated  for  pur¬ 
chase  on  easy  terms  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  five  years’  service,  at  a 
price  of  $35  a  share.  About  the 
end  of  1938  an  additional  18.000 
shares  were  similarly  made 
available  at  $46  a  share,  and  the 
service  requirement  was  then 
reduced  to  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  1944  48,000  “units  of 
bmeflcial  interest,”  or  40%  of 
the  stock,  were  held  by  563 
members  of  the  staff,  or  about 
one  in  every  two  of  the  em¬ 
ployes.  The  value  of  the  units 
was  stated  to  be  $60.04  at  that 
time. 

Employes  who  participated  in 
the  original  stock  offerings  qb- 


Woshington,  May  10  —  The 
conservation  and  salvoge  di¬ 
vision  of  WPB  today  called 
for  no  relaxation  in  efforts  to 
collect  and  salvaqe  paper 
since  wartime  demands  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise.  Collections  in 
March  totaled  640,000  tons. 
The  highest  previous  month's 
collection — 622,000  tons  —  was 
attained  in  May,  1944. 

W.  Thomas  Hoyt,  director  of 
the  Conservation  and  Salvage 
Division,  said:  “While  the 
March  collection  figures  are 
encouraging,  inventories  of 
waste  paper  do  not  reflect  in¬ 
creased  receipts  since  the  de¬ 
mand  for  paper  products  has 
kept  consumption  abreast  of 
receipts. 


Gross  income  .  $9,611,987 

Goods  and  services  bought .  3,588,800 

Wages  and  salaries  .  3,025,913 


1943 

$9,686,475 


Depreciation  . 

Taxes  . 

Net  earnings  . 

Kamed  a  share  on  stock . . 
Dividends  paid  ($6  a  share) 
Carried  to  surplus . 


183.508 

1,762.695 

1,051,071 

8.78 

720.000 

331.071 


1.811,740 

1,105,119 

9.20 

720.000 

385,119 


Cash  assets,  including  holdings 
of  U.  S.  Government  securities, 
increased  during  the  year  by 
$331,441,  almost  exactly  the 
amount  of  surplus  for  the 
year. 

With  cash  thus  fortified,  the 
company’s  working  capital  ratio 
— the  relation  between  quick 
assets  as  cash,  inventories  and 
receivables  to  current  payables — 
increased  during  the  year  to  2.2 
to  1,  against  1.9  to  1  a  year  ear¬ 
lier.  In  arriving  at  this  figure. 


•Post- war  tax  refund  credit. 


Sundry  assets  . . 
Deferred  charges 


Reserves  . 

Capital  stock,  .-it  $1  a  share. 


Total  .  $4,445,625 


1944 

.  $  513,282 
.  1,051,649 

218,532 
.  2,596,773 

27,158 
38.231 

1943 

$  128,993 
1.068,933 
122,973 
2.734,846 
26,263 
41,296 

$4,445,625 

$4,123,304 

LiahtliticH 

nonr 

20.000 

120.000 

120.000 

.  4,325,635 

3,983.304 

.  $4,445,625 

$4,123,304 

•  This  credit  is  a  C.  S.  Government  obligation  which  probably  will  l>e  paid  off 
within  a  few  months,  further  improving  the  company’s  cash  position. 


Scandinavian 
Paper  Supply 
Held  Remote 


Government  tax  notes  amounting 
to  $1,000,000  have  been  removed 
from  current  assets  and  deducted 
from  taxes  due. 

Perhaps  a  clearer  illustration 
of  the  betterment  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  position  in  the 
year  can  be  achieved  by  “strip¬ 
ping”  the  balance  sheet,  offset¬ 
ting  against  cash  all  payables 
due  or  accrued  to  show  on  the 
basis  of  the  balance  sheet  the 
company's  theoretical  position  if 
it  paid  all  it  owed  immediately: 


A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
Journal’s  financial  position 
would  have  to  be  based  upon 
detailed  figures  for  several 
years,  not  available  to  the  writer. 
Similarly,  any  conclusions  as  to 
the  effects  of  employe  ownership 


and  partial  direction  of  the  com¬ 
pany  would  require  a  test  period 
of  many  times  two  years.  So 
far  as  they  go,  however,  the 
available  figures  suggest  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  working  out  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all  concerned. 


Phoenix  Papers  Cut  Classified  Ads 


Recently  returned  to  normal  “The  WPB  has  issued  a  new 
size  after  publishing  tabloid  edi-  supplement  to  Regulation  L-240 


lions  several  days  a  week,  the  effective  April  2  under  which 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  application  has  been  made  for  a 


Gazette  have  announced  that  proper  additional  allotment  of 


Clearing  of  the  sea  lanci  ig 
commercial  traffic  betweea  th 
U.  S.  and  Europe  will  yield  litu 
in  the  way  of  immediate  htnUt 
to  newsprint  users  on  thii 
of  the  Atlantic,  according  to  b 
formation  received  by  W,  G 
Chandler,  president  of 
American  Newspaper  PubUdan 
Association. 

“Release  of  Sweden  and  Ka 
way  from  war  blockade  cteb 
tions  will  not  result  in  innib 
ate  and  material  improTna! 
in  newsprint  supply, "  said  Mr 
Chandler  in  a  statemeot  k 
ANPA  members  this  week. 

Ultimate  and  Indeimili 

"Benefits  will  be  ultimatoad 
are  now  indefinite.  StatewKs 
from  responsible  Swedish  rcpv 
sentatives  inform  us  thi; 
Sweden  is  prepared  to  Aip 
625,000  tons  of  pulp  when  He 
Kattegat  and  Skagerack  irc 
cleared  for  marine  traflk.  At 
least  half  of  this  tonnage  vii: 
go  to  Great  Britain  and  lAr 
ated  countries,  pre-war  cudoo 
ers  for  this  pulp  and  paper. 

“We  cannot  overlook  tboiit: 
that  Scandinavian  sources  uti 
major  part  of  the  world  suppl} 
of  forest  products.  An  inciait 
in  the  world  supply  of  fomt 
products,  particularly  pulp  ind 
paper,  is  obliged  to  give  eiiii 
relief  to  the  overall  paper  ud 
pulp  shortage  in  the  United 
States  that  will  eventually  re 
act  favorably  on  newsprint 

“In  1937,  all  European  esu- 
tries  exported  more  than  t,M; 
000  tons  of  pulp  and  peps 
Only  310,364  tons  was  newgrin: 
for  the  United  States.  Swete 
shipped  63.000  tons  of  newsprint 
to  the  U.S.A.  in  that  year.  To¬ 
tal  newsprint  usage  in  tke 
U.SA.  was  slightly  under  t- 
000,000  tons  in  1941. 

“Military  and  civilian  require¬ 
ments  for  pulps  used  for  packu 
ing  and  other  printing  papers 
continues  at  an  all-time  peiA 
with  every  prospect  of  cootoir 
ance  post  V-E  Day. 

“There  is  little  or  no  deli^ 
information  about  pro^iediw 
pulp  and  paper  supplies  from 
Norway  or  Finland. 
these  two  countries  accomkd 
for  considerably  more  than  keif 
of  total  exports  from  KuW 
to  the  Americas,  Asia,  Austnlk 
and  Africa.” 

On  the  subject  of  orden  W 
newsprint  exceeding  the 
ly  Canadian  commitment,  ^ 
Hale  Steinman.  director  of  ■* 
WPB  Printing  and  PubliJli« 
Division,  has  informed  t* 
ANPA  that  none  of  th^xM* 
orders,  amounting  to  50,000  w 
at  the  end  of  the  first 
have  been  cancelled  hut  it  « 
expected  the  excess  will  b* 
duced  monthly  until  elinunaw 
by  the  end  of  the  third  qu*^ 

“It  is  our  belief,”  said  OX 

Steinman,  “that  Canadian 

facturers  ( who  are  committaO" 
furnish  200,000  tons 


They  paid  for  their  48,000  shares  fied  advertising  for  publication  have  b^n  made  the  severe  cir-  ventory  position  of  their 
$1,878,000.  In  about  7V4  years  'Tuesday.  Thursday  or  Saturday,  culation  and  advertising  ration-  tomers  in^  their  handling  * 
they  have  received  dividends  The  announcement  also  said:  ing  may  be  reasonably  revised.”  ferments.” 


ing  may  be  reasonably  revised.’ 

IDITOR  & 


P  U  •  L  I  $  H  E  1  for  May  1*. 


CARTOONISTS  CLOSE  ONE  CHAPTER  OF  WAR,  THEN  TURN  TO  THE  NEXT 


^UR  CAUSE  IT  IS  JUST 

Newton  Pratt,  McQatchy  Newspapers. 


ONE  TO  GO! 

Juhii  P.  Maloney,  Los  Angelss  Herald-Express. 


GET  THE  HELL  OUT  OF  HERE! 

Jerry  Doyle.  Philadelphia  Record. 


McDaniel  Doesn’t  See 
Early  End  in  Pacific 


AS  THE  SPOTLIGHT  of  reader 

interest  began  to  swing  to¬ 
ward  the  war  with  Japan  again 
thb  week  in  the 
completion  of  a 
news  cycle  that 
began  Dec.  7. 

1941.  C.  Yates 
McDaniel,  A  s  - 
sociated  Press 
Western  Pacific 
chief  of  bureau, 
now  in  New 
York,  warned 
against  expecta¬ 
tion  of  any  sud¬ 
den  beginning 
of  final  events 
in  the  Pacific — 
or  a  quick  ending  of  the  battle. 

There  is  a  possibility — a  small 
possibility — that  the  controlling 
men  or  factions  in  Japan  might 
get  Emperor  Hirohito  to  call  off 
the  war  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  he  admits. 

“But  unless  that  happens,  the 
second  half  of  the  war — the  rest 
of  the  war  for  us — will  be  just 
as  difficult  in  many  ways  and 
more  diflficult  in  some  than  has 
own  the  European  war  that  took 
11  months  to  clean  up  after  the 
invasion.” 

"It  must  not  be  expected,”  he 
«ys,  “that  just  because  V-E 
Day  has  officially  been  declared, 
the  final  and  larger  phases  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  will  begin 
•t  any  hour.  Because,  as  all  of 
our  leaders  have  so  carefully 
pointed  out,  movement  of  the 
great  masses  of  needed  men  and 
supplies  from  the  European  the¬ 
ater  and  even  the  U.  S.  will  take 
time.  .  .  .” 

The  slender,  silver-haired  cor- 
re^ndent  returned  to  his  home 
office  this  week  on  a  business 
tnp.  While  crowds  in  the  streets 
Pelow  the  AP  building  cele¬ 


brated  President  Truman’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  victory  in 
Europe,  and  bits  of  torn  paper 
swirled  past  the  windows,  Mc¬ 
Daniel  recalled  past  phases  of 
the  war  with  Japan  to  support 
his  sober  view  of  the  fighting 
still  ahead. 

The  Battle  in  Manila 

"We  read  just  a  few  days  ago 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  fighting 
in  Berlin,”  he  said.  “We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it.  But  at 
the  end  of  12  da.vs’  battle  there 
were  still  70,000  Germans  in  the 
city  to  surrender  alive.  In  Ma¬ 
nila  a  mixed  Japanese  garrison 
of  only  a  fraction  of  that 
strength  held  out  for  three  weeks 
of  bitter  fighting  against  vastly 
superior  forces  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power.  During  that  time  we 
succeeded  in  taking  only  18 
prisoners. 

“These  were  men  who  had 
exhausted  their  food  and  am¬ 
munition,  probably  several  days 
before  they  surrendered,  and 
who  gave  up  only  after  we  had 
turned  everything  we  had  on 
them  including  flame  throwers.” 

Although  the  American  reader 
probably  loses  sight  of  the  war 
going  on  in  the  Pacific  except 
during  the  early  stages  of  am¬ 
phibious  operations  such  as  at 
Leyte  or  Iwo  Jima,  says  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  the  fact  is  that  strong 
forces  of  American  troops  right 
now  are  fighting  Japs  night  and 
day  in  the  Philippines. 

“They  are  fighting  Japs  who, 
though  cut  off,  are  resisting  well 
and  stubbornly  in  superbly  pre¬ 
pared  positions,”  he  says.  “Af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Manila  itself, 
MacArthur’s  forces  had  to  fight 
against  Japs  along  a  defense  line 
outside  the  city  which  observers 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the 


European  front  believed  was 
stronger  and  more  skilfully 
planned  than  many  sections  of 
the  Siegfried  Line. 

“Against  Baguio,  on  northern 
Luzon,  it  took  four  months  to 
advance  40  miles.  The  unit 

which  started  toward  this  ob¬ 
jective  on  the  day  of  the  land¬ 
ing  in  Linguayen  Gulf  was  able 
to  gain  only  10  miles  a  month 
by  day-in  and  day-out  slugging. 

“There  are  still  some  35,000 
to  50,000  Japs  on  northern 
Luzon.  Australians  are  still 

fighting  Japs  down  in  Bougain¬ 
ville.” 

This  shows,  says  McDaniel, 
that  “if  the  Japs  continue  to 

fight  us  the  way  they  have  been 
fighting,  the  Pacific  war  will 

be  brought  just  as  close  to 
American  homes  as  was  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  phase.” 


WAS  NEWS  of  World  War  II 

packing  its  trunk  this  week 
for  a  return  to  the  scene  of  its 
birth? 

In  the  midst  of  speculation 
about  a  possible  Russian  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  Japan,  it  was  re¬ 
called  that  the  first  story  of  the 
war.  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
originated  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
18,  1931,  near  the  Manchurian 
capital  of  Mukden. 

At  10:30  p.m.  the  Japanese 
military  blew  up  a  bridge  on  the 
Japanese-owned  South  Manchu¬ 
ria  railway  near  Peitaying  as  a 
pretense  for  attacking  a  Chinese 
garrison  near  Mukden. 

It  was  the  famous  “Mukden 
incident.”  and  received  promi¬ 
nent  play  in  newspapers  around 
the  world  next  day.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reported, 
with  a  top-column  page  one 
head: 

“Japan  Seizes  Mukden  from 
Chinese  Force.” 

The  “slant”  the  story  got  de- 


McDaniel  was  born  in  Soo- 
chow.  China,  in  1906.  the  son 
of  Baptist  missionaries,  and  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Far 
East.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Richmond.  Va.,  and 
with  an  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
he  joined  AP's  staff  in  Nan¬ 
king  in  1935.  and  has  followed 
the  Japanese-Chinese  war  from 
its  beginning. 

He  looks  forward  to  a  better 
press  for  the  Pacific  fighting 
now  that  V-E  day  has  been  de¬ 
clared. 

AP’s  heaviest  filing  from  the 
Pacific,  he  says,  was  on  the 
Ranger  attack  on  Cabanatuan 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  there.  We  sent 
15.000  words.  But  that  was  noth¬ 
ing  as  compared  with  the  daily 
wordage  from  Europe.” 


pended  on  where  it  came  from — 
and  the  first  stories  were  out  of 
Tokyo: 

Tokyo,  Sept.  19 — Hostilities 
between  Japan  and  China  broke 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  Mukden, 
the  capital  of  Manchuria,  at 
10:50  o’clock  last  night  when 
Chinese  bombed  a  section  of  the 
Japanese-owned  South  Manchu¬ 
ria  railway.  .  .  .” 

If  ,  Russia  declares  war  on 
Japan.  Russian  troops  will  prob¬ 
ably  move  down  through  Man- 
chukuo  to  the  China  coast,  it  is 
believed.  In  which  case,  a  Jap¬ 
anese  radio  commentator  for 
the  influential  Tokyo  newspaper 
Mainichi  will  for  once  have  hit 
the  bullseye  precisely  in  the 
middle  when  he  declared 
recently  in  a  monitored  broad¬ 
cast: 

“The  current  war  starts  with 
Manchukuo  ( Manchuria )  —  and 
ends  with  Manchukuo.” 

If  so,  the  news  of  World  War 
II  will  go  home  to  die. 


McDaniel 


editor  a,  PURLISHIR  far  M«y  12.  1*41 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Partial  Peace — Y es;  but 
StiU  a  Full-Time  Job 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


AS  THIS  is  being  written  on  the 

17th  floor  of  the  Times  Tower 
the  steady  roar  of  thousands  of 
voices  raised  among  the  V-E 
Day  Eve  celebrants  in  the  Square 
below  can  be  heard  even  through 
the  clatter  of  typewriters  in  flie 
room.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  as  yet  no  con¬ 
firmation  from  London.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Moscow,  the  people 
are  noisily,  if  not  widely  happy. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  little 
else.  but.  nevertheless,  it  .seems 
advisable — in  this  profession  of 
advertising — to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  double-barreled  job 
ahead. 

The  relative  restraint  of  the 
crowds  is  in  itself  a  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  advertising 
— advertising  which  began 
weeks  ago.  hammering  into  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness  the  fact  that 
the  end  in  Europe  is  not  the  end 
of  the  war.  However,  the  very 
fact  that  there  are  demonstra¬ 
tions  should  serve  as  a  warning 
that  the  country  is  so  peace- 
hungry  that  the  steadying  hand 
of  advertising  is  still  vitally 
needed  on  the  public’s  arm. 

Work,  Work,  Work 

In  many  respects  it  is  a  far 
more  difficult  job  that  advertis¬ 
ing  must  accomplish  in  the  en¬ 
suing  months  than  it  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  called  upon  to  do. 
Not  only  must  the  various  home 
front  activities  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  mounting  disin¬ 
terest.  but  advertising  must  also 
help  guide  the  country  safely 
through  reconversion  without 
permitting  still  essential  war 
production  to  be  impaired.  It 
must  also  aid  persons  to  under¬ 
stand  that  though  the  war  in 
Europe  is  over  and  resumption 
of  some  civilian  production  can 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
coming  months,  the  changeover 
from  planes  to  automobiles,  etc., 
takes  time  and  in  many  cases 
a  great  deal  of  it.  A  celebration 
can  be  organized  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  but  producing  peace  as 
we  knew  it  before  these  nearly 
six  years  of  war  in  Europe  is  a 
job  requiring  more  than  months 
of  the  work  of  many. 

Typical  of  the  sort  of  thing 
which  the  public  undoubtedly 
will  find  hard  to  reconcile  even 
with  partial  peace  is  the  War 
Production  Board's  recent  sanc¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  voluntary 
sales  rationing  of  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  textile  products.  Be¬ 
cause  in  a  few  cases  this  an¬ 
nouncement  was  presented  un¬ 
wisely,  some  persons  gained  the 
impression  that  strict  clothes  ra¬ 
tioning  would  follow  and  since 
shortages  of  many  goods  are  al¬ 
ready  quite  apparent  to  the 
shopper,  a  serious  “run”  on  low 
stocks  might  easily  have  fol¬ 
lowed. 

As  Lew  Hahn,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 


Goods  Association,  said  in  a 
statement  orompted  by  the  WPB 
request.  “It  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the 
public  should  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  WPB  announce- 
ment  means  no  more  than  that 
WPB  approves  the  idea  of  re¬ 
tailers  accepting  seriouslv  their 
obligation  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  just  a.s  many  of  their 
customers  as  limited  supplies 
will  permit  instead  of  allowing 
a  comnarative  few  to  hog  the 
available  supplies  of  scarce 
wanted  items. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  wotild  warrant 
any  rush  bv  the  public  to  load 
un  on  goods  to  cover  future  pos¬ 
sible  needs.  Responsible  retail 
concerns  will  do  their  best  to 
make  their  supplies  extend  over 
as  much  of  their  trade  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Prohahlv  every  shonoer  in 
the  oa.st  18  months  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  told  bv  her  fa¬ 
vorite  stores  ‘Only  one  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer’  or  some  similar  limita¬ 
tion.” 

If  advertising  and  advertisers 
can  but  keep  a  firm  rein  on 
their  own  natural  eagerness  for 
peace  and  all  that  it  means  in 
the  way  of  normal  business  ac¬ 
tivity  until  that  peace  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  and  universal  fact,  they 
will  do  themselves  and  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  a  great  service. 
The  power  of  this  sales  mediiim 
will  be  needed  to  clarify  what 
promises  to  be  a  constantly 
changing  and  undoubtedly  often 
confusing  economic  picture,  to 
keep  the  public  war-working  at 
home  as  long  as  our  men  are 
fighting  in  the  Pacific  and 
gradually  to  help  business  back 
to  normality. 

Information,  in  particular, 
will  be  needed,  especially  on 
the  local  level  for  that  is  where 
persons  have  to  be  kept  working 
and  where  the  indi^ddual  will 
meet  what  economic  difficulties 
develop:  more  than  ever  before 
the  public  will  want  to  know 
why  they  must  do  this  and  why 
they  can’t  buy  that,  and  adyer- 
tising’s  job  is  still  to  supply  the 
facts. 

They  Will  Change  Names 

PARDON  US,  but  not  very 

much,  for  feeling  a  bit  like  a 
canary-fed  cat.  It’s  all  because 
of  the  “Pond’s  Make-up  Pat”  ad 
still  appearing  in  current  maga¬ 
zines  and  blithely  stating  be¬ 
neath  a  glamour-photograph  of 
the  young  woman  that  Gloria 
Vanderbilt  DeCicco  says,  “Pond’5 
Make-up  Pat  seems  different. 
So  smooth." 

If  you’re  up  on  the  latest 
marital  ins  and  outs  of  the 
much  photographed  heiress,  you 
know,  of  course,  that  before 
magazine  readers  saw  the  ad. 


rejundin’me 


Horse  Sense  (See  Campaigns) 

Mrs.  De  Cicco  had  not  only  be¬ 
come  the  ex-Mrs.  De  Cicco  but 
also  the  new  Mrs.  Stokowski. 

Of  course,  we  understand  that 
magazine  copy  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  weeks,  even  months  before 
publication  and  that  harassed 
advertisers  can't  control  the  per¬ 
sonal  lives  of  the  young  women 
who  give  product-testimonials 
.  .  .  though  we  would  wager  that 
sometimes  they  wish  they  could. 

Incidents  such  as  this,  how¬ 
ever,  serve  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  newspapers  as  a  medium 
for  such  advertising  are  safer 
and  far  more  timely. 


It's  60%  for  Newspapan 

AN  E.  &  P.  STORY  on  Htati'i 
department  store  brand  in« 
advertising  (Mar.  10,  p.  J4 
prompted  the  Newfipaper  Kt 
vertising  Executives  Assoelatki 
Cooperative  Advertising  Qm. 
mittee  to  question  Milton  Roki. 
berg,  Hearn’s  advertising  nm. 
ager,  further  on  the  subject  ud 
brought  this  interesting  reply  k 
the  question  “Does  Mr.  Roen. 
berg  think  the  national  advn- 
tising  with  which  he  ties  hh 
brand  name  copy  would  be  b« 
published  as  national  newqi- 
per  space  rather  than  magiTjm 
radio  or  outdoor  advertiiijur 
He  answered  that  he  ranks  nc«» 
papers  as  the  most  effeethc 
means  for  national  advertinti 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned  al 
that  he  would  evaluate  nitionl 
advertising  thus:  Newspapets-. 
60%:  Radio^20%;  and  Mi|i- 
zines — 20%. 


Ad  Fonun 

Media  men  were  invited  to 
meet  with  agency  men  and  dir 
cuss  their  common  problems  it 
a  one-day  advertising  fonun  ui 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  recently 
Sponsored  by  the  Southwote 
Association  of  Advertising  Ajeo- 
cies.  the  activities  were  undir 
the  direction  of  Paul  T.  Frankt 
Jr.,  of  Franke,  WilklniM. 
Schiwetz.  Inc.,  Houston,  ud 
vice-president  of  the  associatioo 
Separate  meetings  were  held  for 
the  newspaper,  radio  and  out¬ 
door  representatives. 


C^ampai^nd  and  ^y^ccounh 


By  Betty  Feesel 


Baby-Mild  Swan 
LEVER  BROS.  CO..  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  released  a  campaign 
for  Swan  soap  to  run  in  newspa¬ 
pers  only,  the  first  time  that 
Swan  has  entered  newspapers 
in  some  time  for  an  exten¬ 
sive,  continuous  promotion. 
Breaking  the  first  part  of  April, 
the  ad  series  will  continue 
through  June.  Insertions  are 
scheduled  twice  weekly  in  ap¬ 
proximately  200  dailies  in  the 
area  from  Chicago  to  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard.  The  ads  resemble 
newspaper  photos  and  copy  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  picture  caption. 
Babies  are  featured  in  the  ads 
as  is  Swan’s  “baby-mildness.” 
The  agency  is  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc. 

Red  Horse  Plugs 
D.  J.  BIELZOFF  PRODUCTS 
CO.,  maker  of  Red  Horse 
cordials,  has  “harnessed”  a  car¬ 
toon  style  talking  horse  for  use 
in  its  current  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  (see  cut).  Attired  in 
chaps  and  cowboy  shirt  the  char¬ 
acter  plugs  “the  world’s  most 
beautiful  cordial.”  Ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  dailies  in  45  cities  where 
Red  Horse  distributors  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Insertions  average  150 
lines  and  12  are  planned.  Each 
,  ad  carries  the  name  of  the  local 
dealer  at  the  bottom. 

The  introduction  of  the  car¬ 
toon  character  is  a  departure 


jjj  from  previous  practices,  the 

1.  j  company  reports.  'For  the  put 
»0..  Cambridge,  years  Red  Horse  ads  hiw 
ised  a  campaign  spot-lighted  the  bottle  aimioitii 
run  in  newspa-  establish  package  identiflcatioe 
first  time  that  bottle  is  shown  in  this  series 
ed  newspapers  Trade  publications  are  also  oe 
for  an  exten-  schedule.  Via  Atlas  Advertisim 
IS  promotion.  Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
t  part  of  April, 
will  continue 

Insertions  are  Dual  Emphasis 
weekly  in  ap-  DURING  its  1945  campaign  ^ 
dailies  in  the  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  will 
go  to  the  east-  emphasize  two  themes  and  rtiE 
tie  ads  resemble  alternate  ads  on  car  cons«m- 
s  and  copy  ap-  tion  and  on  Tydol  Flying  A  pr 
licture  caption,  oline  (available  post-war).  Ok 
ired  in  the  ads  ad  will  appear  each  month  in 
baby-mildness.”  approximately  250  newspa^ 
ung  &  Rubicam,  in  New  England  and  mld-Atlm- 
tic  states.  The  car  constrn- 
tion  group  will  break  ths 
|g  month;  a  Flying  A  ad 

'F  PRODUCTS  ft®, 

of  Red  Horse  are  schedul^  as  L(^  1^ 
rnPsspH”  a  car-  whenever  possible.  The  agac 
g  horse  for  use  ‘S  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  New  York 

lewspaper  cam-  e*  .u 

).  Attired  in  Keep  Air  Strength 
Y  shirt  the  char-  URGING  that  we  “keep  Aroer 
s  world’s  most  ica  strong  in  the  air,”  Coj" 
”  Ads  will  ap-  soudated  Vultee  AiacMn 
45  cities  where  Corp.  this  week  launched  a  ci»' 
ibutors  are  lo-  paign  to  run  through  October » 
IS  average  150  over  150  newspapers.  Prepiw 
planned.  Each  by  Young  &  Rubicam.  New  Yflrt- 
ime  of  the  local  the  ad  series  shows  how  An^ 
;om.  ica  has  gone  about  building  w 

on  of  the  car-  her  air  power  and  discus^  i*' 
is  a  departure  ( Continued  on  page  56) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  ol  Adrertising,  Roanok*  (Vo.)  Tim**  &  World  Nows 

IT  DOES  MAKE  SENSE  .  .  .  this  talk  about  M-388  .  .  .  MAP  .  .  . 

and  M-580!  If  you’ve  been  hanging  around  your  apparel  stores 
lately  you've  heard  plenty  about  them.  It’s  well  to  know  what 
it’i  all  about.' 

Get  this  distinction:  M-388  says  what  apparel  can  be  made. 
UAP  sees  that  what  can  be,  is  sold  to  retailers  at  prices  consistent 
with  late  1942  and  early  1943  price  levels.  M-580  makes  certain 
that  stores  sell  at  markups  no  greater  than  March  19,  1945.  Excep¬ 
tion:  that  already  price-fixed  by  M-388.  That’s  clear  enough  to 
talk  about  it! 

Comes  Dr.  S.  J.  Flink,  noted  retail  expert  and  economist  in 
Apparel  Arts,  pointing  out  that  your  merchants’  opportunities  for 
profits  in  months  ahead  are  as  good  as  have  been,  if  they  are  ready 
to  think  in  terms  of  tomorrow’s  market!  Says  he,  “.  ,  .  many 
retailers  are  succumbing  to  a  defeatist  complex”  over  mechandise 
shortage,  OPA  and  WPB  directives.  But  .  .  .  these  same  factors 
may  provide  the  foundation  for  substantial  profits  in  postwar 
because  ‘‘the  apparel  trade  has  been  in  a  process  of  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  without  being  aware  of  it!” 

The  important  point,  he  says,  regarding  MAP  and  M-388  has 
been  overlooked,  as  it  has  the  same  effect  on  stores  NOW  as  if 
the  war  in  Europe  had  ended  sooner,  ‘‘It’s  a  safe  bet,”  he  thinks, 
■'that  many  apparel  retailers  •  •  *  will  resort  to  the  time-honored 
device  of  cutting  down  on  advertising” — and  other  store  ex¬ 
pense.  He  warns  that  cutting  down  store  expense  also  reduces  sales 
volume.  A  limited  supply,  he  argues  well,  can  be  effectively 
dramatized  and  glorified  as  an  abundant  supply. 

So  what  have  we?  In  his  words,  and  words  for  us  to  start  get¬ 
ting  into  our  consciousness.  .  .  the  turning  point  from  post-war 
planning  to  post-war  action  has  arrived!” 

*  *  0 

MAY  NOW  UP  .  .  .  and  from  the  NRDGA  Calendar  we  find  8% 
of  the  average  store’s  annual  sales  are  produced.  Leading  are 
major  appliances — then  tied  for  second  are  cotton  wash  goods  .  .  . 
notions,  women’s  and  misses  dresses,  aprons,  house  dresses,  uni¬ 
forms,  domestic  floor  coverings,  drapes,  curtains,  upholstery  and 
miscellaneous  housewares. 

*  «  « 

BEING  PROMOTED  ...  is  cotton!  On  tour  now  “The  Maid  of 
Cotton,”  a  good-looking  lass  from  Mississippi,  on  leave  from 
college,  to  visit  a  hundred  of  the  principal  stores  in  America. 
Five  days  in  each  store  .  .  .  two  fashion  shows  a  day  .  .  .  tied  in  are 
McCall  with  patterns.  La  Mode  with  buttons  and  Lux  with  flakes! 
. . .  Look  around  and  know  when  she  arrives!  ( “National  Cotton 
Week,”  May  21-26). 

BARE  FACTS  .  .  .  and  plainly  seen,  describes  your  1945  bathing 
styles  for  the  ladies  ,  .  .  short  and  sweet — white,  green,  sky 
blue,  camellia  red,  sun  gold,  turquoise,  or  name  it  yourself!  The 
names  of  these  creations  as  unveiled  by  Jantzen  tell  more  than 
we  can.  Here  is  the  “Sophisticate”  .  . .  “Bare  Ribs”  .  .  .  “The  Brief 
Moment”  .  .  .  “The  Come  Hither”  .  .  .  “The  Can-Can”  .  .  .  “Pinup” 
• .  .  and  the  “Hula!” 

Macy's,  in  presenting  these,  gives  you  the  copy  trend.  “What  is 
there?  Gowns  cut  down  to  there!  .  .  .  Tomboy  toppers  that  bare 
your  legs!  Midriff  pajamas  that  bare  your  middle  .  .  .  bare  as 
much  as  you  dare!”  So  straight  ahead  and  dare  to  be  bare  in 
your  copy! 

*  *  * 

• . .  AND  BARE  LEGS!  .  .  .  Comes  again  the  time  when  the  ladies 
shed  what  hose  they  have  and  put  on  the  makeup!  Sales  of  leg 
lotion  are  booming  once  more.  Messy?  Probably!  This  year 
some  improvements  .  .  .  even  a  special  roller  to  apply  with.  If 
your  account  has  it  to  sell,  start  early  .  .  .  use  a  demonstrator 
fo  show  that  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  messy  job! 

•  •  • 

bare  LEG  HINTS!  Your  Health  gives  you  these:  A  darker  base 
on  the  ankles — ^makes  them  look  smaller;  dark  base  on  outside 


A  Bull's  Eye-dea  in  Neckties 

(PROMOTION  by  B.  R.  Baker,  Toledo — reported  in  the 
Boy's  Outfitter.)  .  .  .  Found  a  talented  high  school  artist 
was  buying  soiid-color  ties,  handpainting  them  with  ideas  of 
the  campus  crowd,  reselling  at  a  profit.  Store  took  over, 
set  up  a  special  studio  for  him,  worked  out  many  “jive” 
ideas,  and  advertised.  .  .  .  “Hot  Tip  Ties — painted  while  you 
wait.  Wacky,  but  they’re  wonderful!  Droolsome  tie  designs 
as  individual  as  your  fingerprints  .  .  .  bring  in  your  own  pet 
ideas,  we’ll  paint  while  you  wait!”  .  .  .  Result:  Crowd  took 
store  by  storm,  extra  help  added  to  take  orders,  former  price 
range  from  55c  fo  $1  .  .  .  now  $1.89  to  $3.  Other  angles: 
Same  offering  for  dad  on  Father’s  Day  .  .  .  for  suspenders, 
Eton  caps,  etc. 

of  calves — corrects  that  bow;  if  inside  of  calves  are  unusually 
thick — reverse  the  process.  Too — blend  carefully!  No  “Mason- 
Dixon  Line’'  between  your  light  and  dark  bases. 

•  •  • 

COPY  THIS  ...  if  you  in  classified  have  an  account  that  is  doing 
Photostat  or  other  reproduction  work  and  is  not  advertising. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor,  700,000  babies  have  missed  getting  birth  cer¬ 
tificates.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  is  necessary  to  have  it. 
or  a  copy.  For  school,  work,  voting,  marriage,  travel,  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  or  county  clerk,  to  claim  what  Uncle  Filbert  left  you,  to  get 
old  age  assistance  from  that  other  Uncle. 

•  •  • 

INTRIGUING  FACT  HERE  .  .  .  Whether  you  want  to  keep  it  a 
secret  or  hand  it  on  to  your  grocer!  Eggs  can  be  kept  in  eat¬ 
able  condition  for  as  long  as  a  year.  Prof.  Alexis  L.  Romaniff  of 
Cornell  has  done  it.  and  how  simple!  Bring  a  pan  of  water  to  the 
boiling  point  .  .  .  dip  eggs  under  water  for  five  seconds  .  .  .  take 
out,  let  cool  .  .  .  store  in  refrigerator.  Edible  for  a  year!  If  no 
refrigerator — it  will  be  good  for  about  three  months.  Cold  storage 
eggs  thus  treated  are  good  for  about  six  months! 

0  0  0 

MORE  SIZZLE!  ...  in  that  butter-margarine  picture.  (“ON  THE 
FIRE,”  April  28)  ...  and  here  to  keep  you  up  to  date.  National 
Association  of  Margarine  Manufacturers  has  under  way  a  cam¬ 
paign  placing  imprints  in  all  cartons  used  by  members  reading 
“You  get  margarine  white — you  want  it  yellow!”  Text  tells  where 
and  why  colored  margarine  can’t  be  sold,  asking  for  letters  to  Con¬ 
gressmen.  legislators.  Points  out  little  known  fact — most  butter 
is  colored! 


Advertising  Women 
Re-elect  All  Officers 

Headed  by  President  Caroline 
Hood,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc., 
the  entire  slate  of  1944-45  offi¬ 
cers  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  were  returned 
to  office  for  the  coming  year 
when  elections  were  held  at  the 
club’s  annual  meeting  this  week. 
Five  new  directors  were  elected, 
the  remaining  two  places  being 
held  by  persons  selected  last 
year  for  a  two-year  term. 

Other  officers  are:  Eugenie  C. 
Stamler,  media  director,  Biow 
Co.,  vice-president:  Lillian  Jack- 
man.  public  relations.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  treasurer; 
Katherine  Wellingbrook,  owner 
Wellingbrook  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions.  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Harriet  Raymond,  assistant 
advertising  manager,  plastics  and 
chemical  division,  Celanese 
Corp.  of  America,  recording 
secretary. 

The  new  directors  are;  Grace 
Johnsen,  director  of  women’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.;  Mary  McClung,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  New  York 
Post;  Mary  Candace  Tucker, 
promotion  director.  Charm  mag¬ 
azine;  Helen  Peffer,  editor.  Re¬ 


frigerating  Engineer,  and  Kay 
Hardy,  artist  and  writer.  Direc¬ 
tors  continuing  in  office  are: 
Henrietta  Amos,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  and 
Helen  Berg,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  sales.  Babson  Corp. 

Installation  of  officers  will 
take  place  at  a  dinner  meeting 
May  24. 

AFA  to  Hold  Only 
Business  Meeting  in  '45 

Consistent  with  the  ODT  con¬ 
vention  ban  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  will 
confine  itself  to  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  on  July  11 
while  election  of  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  will  be  conducted  by  mail 
vote.  There  will,  however,  be  a 
luncheon  session  with  one 
.speaker  of  national  prominence 
held  following  the  business 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore.  the  board  of  directors, 
meeting  here  last  week,  an¬ 
nounced.  AFA  has  900  members. 

Since  the  membership  voted 
to  cancel  elections  last  year 
when  the  convention  was  first 
eliminated,  terms  of  all  officers 
and  directors  expire  this  year, 
and  18,  nine  each  for  one-  and 
two-year  terms,  must  be  chosen. 


editor 
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Lowell  Bennett,  INS, 
Freed  From  Nazi  Prison 


FROM  OUT  of  a  German  prison 
camp  in  which  he  had  been 
held  since  Dec.  3.  1943.  Lowell 
Bennett.  25-year 
old  International 
News  Service 
war  correspond - 
ent.  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
world  this  week. 

Bennett  be-  < 

came  a  prisoner 
of  the  Germans 
after  parachut¬ 
ing  from  an  RAF 
bomber  shot 
down  over  Ber¬ 
lin.  Soon  after  Bennett 
h  i  s  internment 

in  a  Nazi  prison  camp  he  man¬ 
aged  to  escape,  but  .subsequently 
was  taken  back  into  custody. 
He  gained  his  Anal  release  from 
Stalag  Luft  No.  1  at  Barth. 
Pomerania. 

His  Arst  message  upon  his  re¬ 
lease  was  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
living  at  Siaconset.  Nantucket 
Island.  Mass. 

“Darling,  it’s  Anally  ended." 
he  said.  "I  am  coming  home  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Bennett  said  he  was  in  per¬ 
fect  health  and  that  he  had  a 
"helluva  story  to  tell.”  Part  of 
that  story  was  distributed  by  INS 
this  week  in  Bennett’s  Arst  dis¬ 
patch.  which  told  how  9.000  Al¬ 
lied  Air  Force  war  prisoners 
"who  were  my  companions  in 
Stalag  Luft  No.  1  were  liberated 
in  time  to  go  back  to  the  war 
today  and  be  in  on  the  kill.’’ 

Another  liberated  correspond¬ 
ent  who  was  writing  “a  helluva 
story”  this  week  was  United 
Press’  Edward  Beattie,  whose 
release  by  Russian  troops  had 
already  been  announced  (E  &  P, 
May  5,  p.  10). 

His  dispatches  telling  of  his 
experiences  and  observations  be¬ 
hind  the  German  lines  were  pro¬ 
minently  carried  throughout  the 
week  in  papers  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

A  big  blond  man,  normally 
carrying  his  fair  share  of  Aesh, 
Beattie  was  reportedly  thinner 
for  his  seven  months’  ordeal  of 
shifting  from  front  to  front  with 
German  troops,  of  conAnement 
and  of  strain  of  questioning  by 
Nazi  officials. 

“Tired,  hungry  and  thirsty” 
was  how  he  felt,  he  said,  when 
he  reached  Paris.  As  soon  as  he 
had  mitigated  these  discomforts 
Beattie  started  sending  his  re¬ 
ports.  Highlights  were: 

“Most  Germans,  from  soldiers 
to  housewives,  believe  Hitler 
was  killed  July  20  by  the  bomb 
planted  to  kill  him.  .  .  . 

"Most  Germans  do  not  care 
whether  Hitler  is  alive  or  not.  .  . 

“The  German  army  knew  it 
was  Aghting  a  hopeless  cause. 
Almost  without  exception,  the 
Germans  laid  the  blame  for  their 
troubles  to  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
regime.  Their  commonest  com¬ 
plaint  was,  ‘We  are  victims  of 
our  leadership.’  ” 

While  Ave  American  corres¬ 
pondents  were  disaccredited  this 
week  for  what  SHAEF  called 
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"deliberate  violation  of  instruc¬ 
tions  not  to  go  to  Berlin,  two 
went  there  officially  to  report  for 
the  American  newspaper  pool 
the  “second  signing”  of  the  peace 
between  Russia  and  Germany. 

They  were  Joseph  W.  Grigg, 
U.P.  corespondent,  and  John 
O’Reilly,  N  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 

Their  stories  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  what  took  place  there 
when  marshals  of  the  Red  Army 
and  high  commanders  of  the 
armies  of  the  Western  Allies  met 
with  Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  Kei¬ 
tel,  chief  of  the  high  command 
of  the  German  army,  to  sign  a 
slightly  ampliAed  version  of  the 
instrument  signed  at  Reims. 

Wrote  Grigg:  “The  Anal  seal 
was  set  on  the  Wehrmacht’s  de¬ 
feat  and  humiliation  before  the 
world  when  Field  Marshal  Kei¬ 
tel,  titular  head  of  the  once  proud 
Oberkommando  Der  Wehrmacht 
was  brought  to  Mar.shal  Zhukov’s 
headquarters  in  the  devastated 
German  capital  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  signed  the  formal  rati- 
Acation  of  Germany’s  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender. 

“As  one  of  the  Arst  two  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  men  officially 
permitted  to  go  to  Berlin  since 
the  Russian  occupation  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  signature  in  the  large 
white-washed  hall  of  an  army 
technical  school  in  the  eastern 
residential  suburb  Karlshorst. 
used  b.v  Zhukov  as  headquar¬ 
ters.” 

O’Reilly,  the  other  of  the  “Arst 
two  newspaper  men.”  said  Ber 
lin  was  so  utterly  devastated  by 
Allied  bombing  that  the  Russians 
had  to  go  ’‘to  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  city  to  And  a  place  in 
which  the  signing  ceremony 
could  be  held.” 

Both  correspondents  wrote 
long  descriptions  of  the  event. 

The  correspondents  who  had 
not  gone  to  Berlin  officially,  and 
were  disaccredited  as  a  result, 
were  Seymour  Frieden  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune:  John 
Groth,  American  Legion  Maga¬ 
zine;  Tom  Downs.  London  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Virginia  Irwin,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Andrew 
‘Tully,  Boston  Traveler. 

The  death  of  a  London  Ex¬ 
change  Telegraph  correspondent 
at  Pegu,  Burma,  April  30,  was 
brieAy  reported  this  week.  He 
was  William  E.  West,  35,  killed 
by  a  Japanese  sniper. 

West,  a  British  citizen,  had 
been  on  the  Burma  front  about 
two  months.  He  previously  had 
served  as  an  air  and  naval  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  three 
children. 


Chi.  News  Not  Involved 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
not  involved  in  the  Associated 
Press  peace  rumor  story  from 
San  Francisco,  Apr.  28,  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  said,  pointing  out  that  the 
News  does  not  publish  a  Sunday 
paper,  nor  did  it  issue  extras  on 
the  strength  of  the  AP  “surren¬ 
der”  story  from  San  Francisco. 


RATION  LESSON 

Moxime  McCrum,  display  sales¬ 
man  ior  the  Portland  (Ore.)  lour- 
nal.  totes  a  15-pound  book  oi  1.152 
standard  newspaper  pages  (from 
spoiled  copies)  to  impress  mer¬ 
chants  with  the  need  ior  paper 
rationing.  The  book  of  pages 
represents  one  inch  oi  advertising 
in  one  issue  of  the  Journal  (circ. 

170.000). 


NAEA  Has 
814  Members, 
New  High 

Membership  of  the  Newspaptf 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  was  reported  at  a  new  high 
of  614  when  that  organization'] 
officers  and  directors  held  their 
.semi  -  annual  meeting  at  the 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  this  week.  Since,  in  con¬ 
formation  with  the  ODT  bin. 
the  NAEA  will  not  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  June  convention  this  yeir. 
the  board  made  plans  for  con¬ 
tinuing  work  until  the  member 
ship  is  able  to  gather  again  and 
otherwise  conducted  routine 
business. 

According  to  the  report  of 
Secretary-Treasurer  Irving  Bunt- 
man.  the  association  is  “in  a  very 
healthy  condition  Anancially,* 
Henry  W.  Manz.  president,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Other  activities  surveyed  and 
discussed  were:  bulletin  publica¬ 
tions,  idea  exchange  service,  re 
search  projects,  and  the  Bridge 
Phillips  agency  survey  report 
being  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  American  Ae 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  Reports  were  also  inade 
on:  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’! 
expansion  campaign,  the  work  of 
the  Sales  and  Retail  Committeei 
the  state  vice-president’s  organ¬ 
ization  and  various  other  com¬ 
mittees.  In  addition,  the  Arst  in¬ 
stallment  of  the  NAEA  History, 
being  written  by  Don  Bridge. 
Gannett  Newspapers,  was  read 
and  commended  highly  by  the 
officers. 


International  Paper  Co.  Expects 
Ads  to  Boost  Newsprint  Orders 


HAVING  none  of  the  reconver¬ 
sion  problems  faced  by  other 
industries,  because  its  wartime 
products  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  peacetime,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company’s  oper¬ 
ating  executives  are  preparing 
to  meet  a  strong  long-term  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  which  is 
due  to  accompany  a  tremendous 
increase  in  advertising. 

Newsprint  is  now  only  a  21% 
part  of  the  International  Paper 
Company’s  business,  but  Richard 
J.  Cullen,  chairman,  emphasized 
the  outlook  for  a  great  increase 
in  this  Aeld  when  he  discussed 
the  company’s  position  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
this  week  in  New  York  City. 

As  he  .sees  it.  many  com¬ 
panies  facing  the  problem  of 
re-establishing  their  marketing 
and  distribution  systems,  will 
turn  to  newspaper  space  because 
“there  is  no  advertising  medium 
which  so  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  covers  the  local  mar¬ 
kets  into  which  manufacturers 
must  go  to  reestablish  dealer  re- 
lationshios,  retail  distribution 
and  local  consumer  acceptance." 

Despite  manpower  shortages. 
Mr.  Cullen  reported  an  increase 
in  1944  production  of  kraft  paper 
and  board  containers,  and 
gave  net  earnings  for  the  March 
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quarter  of  $2,110,243,  equal  to 
52  cents  a  share,  compared  with 
$2,116,706,  or  52  cents  a  share, 
in  the  same  1944  period. 

In  reply  to  a  stockholder^ 
query  as  to  early  resumption!* 
pulp  imports  from  Scandinavia. 
Mr.  Cullen  said  the_  compaw 
was  anxious  for  such  imports  tt 
begin  soon.  In  normal  years,  be 
said,  imports  have  been  as  hign 
as  3,000,000  tons  a  year. 

No  Allied  Papers 
Permitted  in  Germany 

Allied  newapopera  and  maq- 
azinea  will  be  barred  froin  cir¬ 
culating  in  Germany  for  on  in¬ 
definite  period  during  militorT 
occupation.  Ehner  Dovia.  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formotion  haa  aimounced.  A 
few  Germon  newapopera  wiH 
be  publiahed  under  Allied  fflih- 
tary  controL  he  acrid.  "Th* 
reoaon  ia  very  aimple.  .  • 
Germany  ia  a  aick  man.  H« 
can  now  have  only  what  tha 
doctora  preacribe." 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL, 


Britiiin’s  Prime  Minister,  on  a  lec¬ 
ture  tour  in  the  United  States  some 
years  ago,  was  one  day  driving  past 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  build¬ 
ing  with  L.  E,  Holden,  publisher. 
"Oh,  there’s  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,"  said  Churchill,  "I  think 
that  by  all  odds,  the  Plain  Dealer 
has  the  best  newspaper  name  of 
any  in  the  world." 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Clevelanders  look  to  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


How  well  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
done  that  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
For  well  over  a  century  this  newspaper 


has  striven  to  become  a  more  and  more 
wholesome  influence  in  the  Cleveland 
market,  which,  down  through  the 
years,  has  risen  to  a  dominant  position 
among  the  metropolitan  markets  of  the 
nation. 


Advertisers  who  keenly  evaluate  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  keeping  their  name  alive  in  the 
markets  that  in  peace  times  will  keep  them 
alive,  specify  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
in  the  Cleveland  market. 


jj^IVING  up  to  a  name,  like  living  up  to 
the  reputation  one  enjoys  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  is  a  day-to-day  job  for  a  newspa¬ 
per.  It  calls  for  doing  the  things  that  will 
add  constantly  to  the  value  of  that  name, 
and  doing  them  well  enough  so  that  you 
hold  the  friends  you  have  and  steadily  at¬ 
tract  new  ones. 


Missouri  Grants 
7  Journalism 
Service  Awards 

Columbia,  Mo..  May  10 — Pres¬ 
entation  of  awards  and  medals 
for  research  and  service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  featured  on  the  program 
for  Journalism  Week  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mi.<<.souri  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award 
was  made  for  print^  research 
in  journalism  to  Thomas  E.  Dab¬ 
ney,  Socorro,  N.  M.,  who  com¬ 
part  war  reporting  “Then  and 
Now.” 

The  honor  medals  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  journalism 
are  to  be  presented  to  Mrs. 
Agnes  E.  Meyer,  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  C.  V.  R. 
Thompson,  for  the  London  Daily 

Jxpress:  Frederick  L.  Allen,  for 
farper’s  magazine;  Robert  J. 
Caaey,  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Kent  Cooper,  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Foster  B.  Hailey, 
for  the  New  York  Times;  and 
W.  E.  Freeland,  for  his  Taney 
County  Republican. 

The  citations  follow; 
“Washington  Post,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  interesting  history  of 
nearly  70  years,  which  reflects 
many  facets  of  our  national  life; 
its  original  contributions  to  the 
investigation  and  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  problems; 
and  its  clear  presentation,  in 
handsome  format,  of  the  news 
of  the  world,  with  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  and  comment. 

Leadership  Recognised 
“London  'Daily  Express,  in 
recognition  of  its  leadership, 
throughout  its  history,  in  the 
dynamic  display  of  news;  its  ad¬ 
mirable  example  in  the  field  of 
architecture  for  newspaper 
plants;  its  supremacy  in  circula¬ 
tion  among  all  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world,  despite  the 
handicaps  of  production  under 
war  conditions;  and  its  sympa¬ 
thetic  relations  with  American 
journalism. 

“Harper’s  magazine,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  career  of  95  years 
as  a  leader  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  and  American  thought;  its 
unparalleled  influence  for  many 
decades  upon  the  reading  of 
great  masses  of  people;  and  a 
vitality  and  sincerity  which  has 
enabl^  it  to  change  with  a 
changing  world  and  keep  in  the 
forefront  of  modern  life  and 
ideas. 

“Kent  Cooper,  in  recognition 
of  his  two  full  decades  of  clear¬ 
sighted  and  forceful  leadership 
of  the  Associated  Press;  his  con¬ 
stant  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  unbiased  reporting  as  the 
foundation  of  good  journalism; 
and  his  powerful  and  unceasing 
efforts  to  promote  the  free  flow 
of  news  between  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

“Robert  J.  Casey,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  long  career  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  reporter  in  virtually  all 
the  fields  of  news  and  features; 
his  successful  record  of  author¬ 
ship  of  books  of  exploration, 
travel,  and  fiction;  and  bis  posi¬ 
tion  as  dean  of  American  news¬ 
paper  reporters. 

“Foster  B.  Hailey,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  notable  work  in  the 


editing  and  management  of  news 
reports  for  various  newspapers 
and  for  the  Associated  Press;  his 
outstanding  achievement  as  war 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific 
area;  and  his  notable  work  in 
authorship  and  as  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times 

“William  E.  Freeland,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  long  and  success¬ 
ful  life  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  Missouri  weekly  newspapers; 
his  devotion  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  journalism  and  commu¬ 
nity  welfare:  his  championship 
of  the  press  in  legislative  halls; 
and  the  example  which  he  has 
set  for  all  who  may  follow  him 
in  integrity,  wide  intellectual  in¬ 
terests.  and  outspokm  adher¬ 
ence  to  principle.” 

A  50-print  exhibition  of  out¬ 
standing  news  and  feature  pho¬ 
tographs  from  newspapers  and 
syndicates  was  displayed  in 
Walter  Williams  Hall.  Judges 
were  Sammy  Schulman.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Roy  F 
Stryker,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Robert  M 
Beer,  chairman  of  press  divi¬ 
sion.  Photographic  Society  of 
America,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gazette. 
An  exhibit  lent  by  the  New 
York  Times,  depicting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing,  was  also  on  dis¬ 
play. 

The  program  was  opened  to¬ 
day  by  Admiral  Clark  Howell 
Woodward.  INS,  who  told  what 
the  American  press  has  done  to 
record  the  history  of  the  war. 

“A  Cameraman’s  Experience’’ 
was  Schulman’s  subject  and  Roy 
F.  Stryker  discussed  “photog¬ 
raphy  and  Petroleum.”  George 
McManus,  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  gave  a  crayon  lecture 
and  Richard  Tregaskis,  author 
of  “Guadalcanal  Diary.”  spoke 
about  covering  the  Pacific  war. 

Mr.  Thomp.son.  chief  American 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Express  was  to  open  the  Friday 
session  with  a  talk  on  “Anglo- 
American  Journalism." 

“Journalism  and  the  Public 
Interest”  was  the  topic  for  Mrs. 
Meyer,  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  has  toured 
the  war  centers  of  the  country 
studying  social  problems. 

•“The  Function  of  the  Country 
Weekly”  was  to  be  described  by 
Mr.  Freeland,  Forsyth,  Mo.  edi- 


Post  In  Europe 

One  of  Paul  Scott  Mowrer's 
missions  in  Europe  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  English-language 
newspaper  for  the  New  York 
Post.  Post  Editor  Ted  O.  Thack- 
rey  told  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
this  week. 

Mowrer.  who  was  for  many 
years  foreign  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  covering 
Paris,  World  War  I  fronts,  later 
peace  conferences  and  win¬ 
ning  the  first  Pulitser  Prise  for 
distinguished  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  in  1928,  now  holds 
the  titles  of  associate  editor  of 
the  Post,  European  editor,  chief 
correspondent,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Paris  Post  in 
organization.  Prior  to  leoving 
the  Daily  News  to  become 
Post  European  representative. 
Mowrer  was  its  editor. 

“Late  Report  on  the  War  with 
Japan." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  to  deliver  the 
address  at  the  afternoon  session 
and  Mr.  Haiiey  was  to  discuss 
“Writing  for  the  Times.” 

Dean  Frank  Luther  Mott,  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  planned  a 
formal  dinner  at  the  Daniel 
Boone  Hotel  Friday,  after  which 
Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Allen  were 
to  speak  at  the  final  session. 


tor  and  publisher.  Phillip  Reed, 
of  INS,  was  scheduled  for  a 
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116,325 

Met.  PepilatioB,  1940  CensM 

Already,  farmers  have  salted  away 
a  sizable  sum  for  purchase  of  new 
farm  machinery  after  the  war. 
Rock  Island-Mollne  will  be  called 
on  to  produce  a  large  piortlon  of 
this  needed  machinery  .  .  .  definite 
assurance  of  piostwar  prosperity  for 
this  market. 

Then,  too,  Moline  -  Rock  Island’s 
110  diversified  Industries  add  bal¬ 
ance  and  stability  .  .  .  important 
factors  for  steady  growth.  So 
GROW  with  us  .  .  . 


EXPLICII 


One  news¬ 
paper  far  in  the 
lead. . 

Three  news¬ 
papers  far  ifl 
the  rear. 

That  is  the 
newspaper  situ, 
ation  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Editor  and  PuNi'lw  | 


WASHINGTO.N,  D.  C 

TIMES-HERALD  .  226,596 
Tht  STAR  .  .  .  192,045 
The  POST  .  .  .  158,051 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

As  of  September  30th,  tfH 

National  Represenlathes 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 
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RAYMOND  LOEWY 

“The  Sun  is  definitely  my  eve¬ 
ninning  paper — I  read  it  every 
night.  I  like  its  make-up.  It 
presents  life  in  a  human,  spon¬ 
taneous,  straightforward  manner 
— you  might  say  The  Sun  is  ‘life 
for  a  nickel.’” 


RUSSEL  WRIGHT 

“I  like  The  Sun’s  presentation 
of  the  news  and  it’s  a  good 
family  newspaper,  too.  Mr. 
Stew’s  column  is  my  favorite 
and  Mrs.  Wright’s  is  the  one  on 
cats— our  older  Persian  has 
The  Sun  to  thank  for  getting 
her  a  husband.” 


INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNERS 


The  comment  of  leaders  in  highly  specialized 
professions,  like  the  steady-going  endorse¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who  buy 
The  Sun  and  take  it  home  every  night,  verifies 
the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organization 
whose  independent  research  rates  The  New 
York  Sun  "one  of  America’s  best  read  metro¬ 
politan  dailies." 


WALTER  DORWIN  TEAGUE 

’The  Sun  comes  to  my 
desk  every  afternoon  and 
I  always  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  it.  Lawrence  is 
very  sotmd,  the  art  news 
is  well  covered,  and  your 
reports  on  scientific  and 
technological  subjects  are 
helpful  professionally.” 


NEW  YORK 


HENRY  DREYFUSS 

“I  can  honestly  endorse  The 
Sun.  I  rely  on  it  to  give  me  all 
the  news — its  coverage  is  com¬ 
plete  and  I  have  confidence  in 
its  accuracy.  I  feel  almost  out 
of  touch  with  things  when  I’m 
out  of  town — I’m  so  used  to 
reading  The  Sun  every  dayr — 
straight  through  from  the  nrst 
page  to  the  last.” 


DONALD  DESKEY 

“I  don’t  always  a^ree  with 
The  Sun’s  editorial  policy 
but  I  read  it  to  get  another 
point  of  view  and  1  find  that 
you  do  an  extremely  objec¬ 
tive  and  honest  job  of  news 
reporting  and  the  paper  is 
very  well  written.  The  war 
news  is  exceptionally  well 
presented  —  amd  of  course 
that  interests  me  most.” 


No.  51  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  Yorl(  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Webb  Millers  Cigarette  Case: 


Souvenir  of  on  Era 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  Getty  gave 
Webb  Miller  a  silver  card  case, 
on  the  Inside  of  which  was  in¬ 
scribed: 

“Webb,  .from  Bob  and  Mump- 
sie,  July  30,  1920.” 

During  the  20  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  the  famous  correspondent 
surrounded  his  name  in  the  plain 
metal  container  with  the  names 
of  important  people  he  inter¬ 
viewed: 

“M.  K.  Gandhi,  John  J.  Persh¬ 
ing,  Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez.  .  .  .” 

He  carried  the  gift  around  the 
worid,  asking  the  great  and 
famous  to  sign: 

“D.  Lloyd  George,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Mussolini,  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  .  .  .” 

These  signatures  he  had  per¬ 
manently  engraved  into  the 
metal  by  a  jeweler — and  he  kept 
faith  with  Gandhi,  who  had  pro- 


Mra.  Webb  MUler 


vided  that  if  he  signed  the  case, 
no  cigarettes  should  be  carried 
in  it. 

Miller  was  killed  in  a  London 
biackout  May  8,  1940,  the  first 
American  war  correspondent  to 
die  in  a  battle  theater  in  this 
war.  On  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  his  death,  30  others  have  been 
killed,  many  of  them  his  friends. 
And  Webb  Miller’s  cigarette  case 
has  become  a  somber  souvenir 
of  an  era  that  died  this  week 
with  Mussolini  and  Adolf  Hitler. 

“Yesterday  is  dead,"  says 
Webb’s  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Mil¬ 
ler,  a  tiny  woman  with  reddish 
hair  and  a  cultivated  English 
accent.  “I  think  the  title  of 
Webb’s  book,  T  Found  No 
Peace,’  may  be  the  title  also  for 
the  times  ahead.  I  hope  not.  .  .  .” 

Webb’s  son,  23-year-old  Ken¬ 
neth  Miller,  is  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Army.  He  hopes  to 
follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps, 
with  United  Press,  after  the  war. 
Mrs.  Miller  lives  in  Connecticut. 
■ 

Cut  to  Tabloid 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  9 — The 
Charlottesville  ( Va. )  Progress 
appears  now  on  Saturdays  as 
an  eight-page  tabloid  without 
display  advertising.  Formerly  it 
issued  12  standard-size  pages. 
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The  Famous  Case 


Committee  Named 
For  Pyle  Memorial 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  May  7 — 
Leading  newspaper  men.  noted 
Hoosiers.  and  former  college 
mates  will  make  up  the  national 
committee  in  support  of  the 
Ernie  Pvle  Memorial  Fund  at 
Indiana  University,  according  to 
a  partial  list  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers  announced  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  president.  Dr.  Herman  B 
Wells. 

The  committee  will  be  headed 
by  James  S.  Adams,  president 
of  Standard  Brands.  Inc.,  New 
York,  a  classmate  of  Pyle  at  In¬ 
diana.  Hugh  McK.  Landon, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Fletcher  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis,  will  be  treasurer. 

The  committee  also  will  in¬ 
clude:  Charles  A.  Beal,  editor 
of  the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Argus,  Pyle’s  first  employer; 
Joseph  Breeze,  Indianapolis 
News;  Claude  Brodhecker, 
American  Press  Association: 
Wilbur  B.  Cogshall.  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  publisher,  Chicago  Times; 
W.  Steel  Gilmore,  Detroit  News; 
James  A.  Stuart.  Indianapolis 
Star;  George  W.  Healy,  Jr..  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Harlan 
Logan,  editor.  Look  magazine; 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Basil  Walters,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Wray  E.  Fleming, 
managing  director,  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association. 

■ 

Guesses  V-E  Dote 

Ross  Munro,  Canadian  Press 
war  correspondent,  in  a  contest 
with  13  fellow  correspondents, 
guessed  the  correct  V-E  date 
and  won  a  portable  typewriter, 
with  an  engraved  plate  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  event.  The  pool  was 
set  up  Apr.  3  at  Canadian  1st 
Army  headquarters. 


NEA  proudly  announces  this  searching,  realistic, 
essential  feature  by  the  famous  Rector  of  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Comer.  Flexible,  short,  de¬ 
signed  for  use  anywhere  in  a  newspaper — as  a 
column  on  the  editorial  page,  as  a  feature  on  the 
woman’s  page,  or  as  a  serial  story  release — “Mar¬ 
riage  Is  a  Serious  Business”  has  5,000,000  sure 
readers — the  war  brides  and  grooms  of  the  nation 
for  whom  Dr.  Ray  has  a  special  message. 

AVAILABLE  EXCLUSIVELY  THROUGH 

18  Installments 
First  release.  May  21 


NEA  SERVICE.  INC.  1200  W.  Third  CLEVELAND.  0 
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Holding 
Back 
the  Tide 


•  When  old  man  Mars  is  relegated  to  the  limho  of  the  hell 
from  which  he  came — and  the  Hood  gates  of  peace  are  ojiened 
wide,  there  will  he  no  unemployment  problem  in  Indiana. 

The  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce  states,  ''There  is  such 
a  pent  up  demand  for  civilian  goods  that  full  employment  is 
assured  to  provide  only  a  fraction  of  the  things  the  civilian 
population  wants  to  buy.”  Indiana  manufacturers  will  wel¬ 
come  the  day  when  war  contracts  can  safely  be  cancelled  and 
peace-time  production  can  be  resumed. 

This  is  the  situation  in  all  of  the  33  Indiana  counties 
where  The  Indianapolis  News  is  the  one  newspaper  which, 
alone,  can  do  the  complete  advertising  and  merchandising 
job.  The  News  also,  owns  and  operates  radio  station  W I B  C 
— which  reaches  a  wider  area  than  any  other  Indianapolis 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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the  No.  I  war  salvage  (Mm 
The  650  hospitals,  they  said^ja 
so  widely  scattered  as  to  i|B 
almost  every  commimlty  thaS 
portunity  of  contributing  piflB 
the  waste  paper  proceeds 
the  area  and  to  give  each 
paper  local  stories  and  pleM^ 
Meanwhile, 


Capitol  Writers 
Take  V-E  Day 
As  It  Comes 


Adopt-Hospital 
Plan  Start^ 

In  Paper  Drive 


WASHmcTON.  May  8  —  More  “"l!  ^ 

than  a  week  of  around-the-clock  equipment  for  toe  ^es- 

watchful  waiting  by  Washington  Idential  broadcast  was  |n  place, 
correspondents  was  rewarded  Engineers  had  it  test^  and 
todav  when  the  White  House  manned  in  readiness  for  de- 
belatedly  confirmed  word  that  velopments. 

Germany  had  capitulate — V-E  tn  the  pren  galleries,  the  press 

day  had  at  long-last  arrived.  rooms  of  the  federal  agencies 
As  was  the  case  in  the  Teheran  ®nd  at  the  press  club,  groups 
and  Yalta  conferences  and  sev-  ''to"*  “bout  receiving  sets  and 
eral  other  news  breaks  of  the  tickers  patiently  waiting 

war,  the  reading  public  in  the  “f}**  conversations 

UJ3.  was  fully  Informed  through  about  the  exclusive  topic  of  the 
news  dispatches  and  monitored  club,  one  newsman 

radio  announcements  long  be-  observed  the  gathering  crowd 
fore  the  American  press  and  remarked:  Never  have  so 

radio  were  permitted  to  make  much  time  for 

any  declarations  on  the  re-  ^  little.  The  broadcaster  was 
sponslbllitv  of  high-ranking  offl-  droning  a  weather  forest  of 
dais  of  this  country.  warmer  weather  to  be  followed 

When  newspapers  began  car-  by  light  rain, 
rying  the  official  word  from  the  Secretary  H  e  n  r  y 

British  Ministry  of  Information  l^rgenthau.  Jr.,  was  one  of  the 
that  l^esdav  would  Victory-  who  evidently  Imci  Mt 

in-Europe  I^y,  reporters  sought  ^^cen  let  in  on  the  fact  that  the 
to  use  that  storv  as  a  lever  to  announceinent  would  not  come 
prv  something  official  out  of  the  until  Tu^ay.  Morgenthau  can- 
White  House.  They  were  met  celled  his  Monday  noon  press 
by  refusal  on  the  part  of  Press  conference. 

Secretary  Jonathan  Daniels  to  ■ 

comment.  Daniels,  naturally,  was  3  Overuse  Orders 

S^nt" 'Wliman®  who  Washington,  May  9-Overuse 

dent  Truman,  who  was  not  ac-  k,, 

rrmihin  u*  paper  by  three  newspaper 

Anrf  fhora  /i(oTu»4»inn  pubHsher.s  has  resulted  in  War 

on  th«.  nnrt  of  Production  Board  compliance  ac- 

tion.  George  R.  anti  Paul  N. 
m  VO  fnto  IkT-  of  Averill,  publishing  the  Birming- 

t?on  f  bam  Eccentric,  a  Michigan  week- 

Pr^ss  «5HAFF  1^-  bas  been  directed  to  reduce 

^  ^  consumption  by  30,922  pounds 

Fv^hL  TVon.-n  before  the  end  of  the  third 

quarter;  Palladium  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  toe  Ben- 
Harbor  (Mich.)  NewfPalla- 
*f^o^o  dium,  must  reduce  36.243  pounds 
by  July  1;  and  Sentinel  Prlnt- 
Company,  publisher  of  the 
had  Hollond  ( Mich. )  Evening  Sen- 

since  toe  fali  fiato^f  unwn-  ®  by  July  1. 

ditional  .surrender  had  come  out  r  t  j 

of  San  Francisco.  Nerves  were  “enalty  lnVOK0Cl 
tense.  Each  time  an  office  door  Washington,  May  7  —  Booth 
opened  reporters  Jumped  to  Newspapers,  Inc,,  publisher  of 
their  feet.  When  Daniels  called  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 
the  correspondents  to  his  office  charged  with  overuse  of  26.3 
at  mid-moming  the  immediate  tons  of  newsprint  paper  during 
reaction  was,  “This  is  it!”  But  the  third  quarter  of  1943  and 
Daniels  was  only  seeking  to  set  the  four  quarters  of  1944,  has 
at  rest  toe  protest  that  toe  story  been  required  to  make  appro- 
was  being  permitted  to  circulate  priate  reductions  from  toe  pa- 
almost  everywhere  else  in  the  per’s  normal  1945  paper  quotas, 
world,  but  not  in  Washington: 
to  remind  that  the  President 
plans  to  make  public  announce- 

ment  when  there  was  releasable  g  J  Jg  E  rQ  ^g  ■ 

AH  Eyas  on  Conan 
Each  caller  was  scrutinized  as 
he  approached  the  receptionist's  r 
desk.  Reporters  sought  to  read  I 

in  visitors’  expressions  whether  mbh  ■nJjRRSBEBVjlBRHB 
they  were  bearing  the  awaited 
news.  When  Elmer  Davis,  di- 

rector  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor-  ,i,y  i,  . . 

(nation,  arrived  he  was  sur-  ■  (wr  cohmi  itm*  u  tht  u.  s.  tim  I 
rounded  by  newshawks.  Davis  I  ****  — rt»«  ••  •  must  m  ■ 

got  by  without  comment.  When  _  _  M 

he  left  President  Truman’s  of- 
fice,  correspondents  swooped 


collections  HU 
been  running  about  10%  htakg 
than  last  year  at  the  same  t|K 
As  compared  with  salvage  rsA 
ing  about  £0%  to  90%  o|m 
WPB  goal  last  year,  the  csgp 
tions  this  year  have  been 
ing  from  93%  to  96%  of  thijB 
— this  despite  a  25%  over-e|B 
duction  in  the  use  of  salvagfiB 
paper.  ;S 

In  large  part  toe  effeettvpH 
forts  of  Paper  ’Troopers  SS 
been  responsible  for  the  ineiS 
in  tonnage  and  even  greatirHi 
crease  in  efficiency.  More  tlfi 
2,280,000  boys  and  girlA 
more  than  77,000  schools  are  mI 
enrolled,  to  form  the  Ugmi 
army  ever  welded  together  its 
civilian  volunteer  war  cAM 
This  movement  also  is  spooiM 
by  the  Campaign  in  coope^S 
with  the  press. 


Double  Winner 

Phoadelphia,  May  7—118 
city  has  won  a  double  War  Hr 
duction  Board  award  for  Ai 
second  time  in  six  montiMB 
leading  Pennsylvania  in 
paper  collection.  A  pennaiifB 
collecting  more  paper  per  csM 
than  any  other  county  ia^E 
state,  and  another  pennaatAK 
collecting  more  than  20  posiw 
per  person  during  Mardi, 
been  presented. 


MM 
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W,  H.  Walt 
Oeneral  Manaser 
Upper  Darby  Newt 


"Suburban  Philadelphia  it  a 
study  In  Itself — If  only  apatr 
buyers  realized  it. 

“For  instance — the  name  of  am 
paper  Is  UPPER  DARBY  NEVE 
Our  news,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  coverage  are  NOT  ooa- 
fined  to  this  one  commuaM 
large  as  It  is.  We  <»ver  28  cost* 
muni  ties  I 

"Want  to  see  a  copy  of  such  s 
weekly?  It  la  guaranteed  tt 
make  you  sit  up  and  take  nolM 
(a  pack  of  Chesterfields 
you  do).  Write  for  a  cuntad 
copy  of  the  NEWS  today. 

“We  publish  three  papers  tts 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Oermaap 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  Uas 
Times.  Together  they  give  yea 
over  160,000  readers.” 


on  local  sales  staff  of  national¬ 
ly-known  newspaper. 


A  splendid  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  man.  In  his  late  20's  or 
early  30’s,  who  believes  In  the 
effectiveness  of  local  newspaper 
advertising. 

If  you  want  to  work  for  this 
large  Eastern  metropolitan 
daily,  send  your  qualifications 
to  Box  6M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Philadelphia  SuhurbaM 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
Ardesore,  Pa. 


Pacific  to  Get 
Best  Coverage, 
Soys  Donaghey 

By  Chorles  W.  Duka 

Philadelphia,  May  8 — News¬ 
paper  readers  of  America,  as 
they  turn  from  rejoicing  over 
victory  in  Europe  to  grave  con¬ 
templation  of  the  big  job  still  to 
be  done  in  the  Pacific,  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  here  out  more  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  of  the  war 
•gainst  Japan  in  what  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  an  unexcelled  dem¬ 
onstration  of  U.  S.  journalism  at 
its  best. 

So  believes  the  Evening  Bulle- 
tin’t  war  correspondent,  Don 
Donaghey,  just  returned  from 
the  Pacific.  His  conclusions  are 
based  upon  his  own  observations 
and  knowledge  of  plans — some 
of  them  already  instituted — to 
report  more  fully  and  intimately 
upon  the  final  crushing  blows  to 
be  rained  upon  Japan. 

Combat  correspondents  who 
are  full-fledged  members  of  our 
armed  forces  will  probably  star 
in  journalistic  labors  of  the  en¬ 
suing  months,  said  Donaghey. 
I^e  Navy,  which  now  has  join^ 
with  Army  and  the  Marine 
Corps  in  an  extension  of  this 
form  of  service  within  the  com¬ 
batant  ranks,  may  eventually 
have  500  correspondents,  he 
said.  It  started  in  April  with  25. 

“Most  of  these  fellows  are  en¬ 
listed  men.”  said  Donaghey. 
‘“nie  majority  of  them  are  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  men.  And  are 
they  good?  They  are  so  good  in 
fact  that  many  of  them  put  the 
itinerant  war  correspondent  to 
shame.  Just  watch  them  in  the 
months  ahead.” 

FuU  Crew 

Already,  thinks  Donaghey, 
there  are  enough  war  corre¬ 
spondents  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
from  the  news  services  and  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.  Now  that 
hostilities  have  ceased  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  very  likely  a  lot  of  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  will  seek 
transfer  to  the  Jap  theater  of 
war.  The  jam  will  be  on:  a  lot 
of  scribes  are  going  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  hot  water,  he  said. 

For,  Donaghey  explained,  re¬ 
porting  a  war  in  the  Pacific  is 
somewhat  different  from  cover¬ 
ing  ground  operations  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  the  Elbe.  Scarcest 
thing  in  the  Pacific  is  “wheels,” 
or  the  terrain  on  which  to  set 
wheels  in  motion. 

“Communications  are  fine  out 
there,”  said  Donaghey.  “There 
is  no  trouble  on  that  point.  You 
have  your  choice  of  Pacific 
cables  or  Navy  radio;  either  way 
is  O.K.  But  transportation  and 
crowding  are  something  else 
again. 

With  the  new  crop  of  Navy 
combat  correspondents  coming 
supplementing  Army  and 
ine  Corps  staffs.  Donaghey 
Is  inclined  to  think  it's  a  wise 
Z!!^SOSging  editor  who  will  keep 
his  roving  war  correspondents 
at  home. 

“For  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per,  there's  a  lot  of  prestige  in 
MVing  your  own  reporter  on 
the  job,”  said  Donaghey.  “But. 


to  me,  under  the  prevailing  set¬ 
up,  ite  more  or  less  window- 
trimming.  The  regular  services 
and  this  tripie  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  lineup  should  be  able 
to  cover  adequately — and,  in  my 
opinion,  will  deliver  sufficient¬ 
ly.” 

Present  setup  for  news  cover¬ 
age  in  the  Pacific,  according  to 
Donaghey,  is  ideal  in  every  way. 
Credit,  he  said,  generally  is  ac¬ 
corded  among  working  new.spa- 
per  men  to  former  Capt.  Harold 

B.  (Bim)  Miller,  chief  in  charge 
of  press  relations  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  until  returned  recently 
to  Washington.  D.  C.  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad¬ 
miral. 

“Things  have  picked  up,  too. 
since  Secretary  of  the  Navy  For- 
restal  made  his  trip  into  the 
Pacific  at  the  conquest  of  Iwo 
Jima,”  he  said. 

“That  whole  wide  area  out 
there,  extending  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Guam,  is  now  like  one 
continuous  news  room  abound¬ 
ing  in  the  best  of  facilities  for 
newspaper  reporting.” 

According  to  the  newspaper 
boys,  too,  a  happy  choice  was 
made  in  designation  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Miller  in  the  person 
of  Capt.  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

Covered  Iwo 

Donaghey  left  the  United 
States  the  first  week  of  last 
December.  His  time  in  the 
Pacific  covered  the  26-day  con¬ 
quest  of  Iwo  Jima.  Approx¬ 
imately  100  war  correspondents 
were  trying  to  cover  the  epochal 
struggle  on  “Hot  Rock.”  The 
subsequent  fighting  on  Peleliu 
was  every  whit  as  tough  as  Iwo 
Jima,  he  said:  maybe  more  so. 
Some  of  the  most  dramatic  stor¬ 
ies  in  the  island-hopping  of  the 
past  few  months  have  yet  to  be 
told,  said  Donaghey. 

The  Bulletin  writer's  most 
hazardous  exploit  was  an  effort 
to  land  on  Iwo  Jima  on  a  Navy 
plane  seeking  evacuation  of 
Marine  wounded.  The  pilot 
made  15  passes  at  the  tiny  pin¬ 
point  before  landing  and  then 
wound  up  partially  disabled  on 
a  clifiTs  edge  overhanging  the 
sea. 

His  narrowest  escape  came  the 
day  his  assignment  was  changed 
at  the  last  moment.  Had  he 
gone  to  watch  the  bombardment 
of  Iwo  Jima  on  that  occasion — 
and  taken  his  usual  place  on 
board — he  would  probably  have 
perished  in  a  blast  that  wiped 
out  the  bridge  of  one  of  our  cap¬ 
ital  ships,  inflicting  heavy  cas¬ 
ualties  on  officers  and  crew. 

His  most  embarrassing  mo¬ 
ment  was  being  “bumped  off”  a 
plane  bound  for  the  initial  in¬ 
vasion  of  Okinawa  by  Barbara 
Finch,  of  Reuters'  famous  hus¬ 
band-wife  duo,  who  was  given 
last  minute  preference  bemuse 
she  represented  a  wire  service 
rather  than  an  individual  news¬ 
paper. 

Donaghey  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  having  served 
valiantly  with  the  103rd  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Pennsylvania's  famous 
28th  (Iron)  Division.  For  near¬ 
ly  20  years  he  has  been  covering 
sports  for  the  Bulletin,  his  forte 
being  baseball,  and  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  column  “Closeups  in 
Sports.”  formerly  done  by  Lynn 

C.  Doyle. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


Add  Ross'  Textbook 

To  the  Editor: 

I  second  Morris  A.  Bealle's 
comment  upon  Charley  Ross' 
book.  “The  Writing  of  News,”  in 
last  week's  Eorroa  &  Publisher 
( p.  61 ) .  There  is  no  finer  text¬ 
book  on  journalism  for  beginners 
than  this  well  seasoned  volume. 
I  was  introduced  to  it  by  Ed 
Logan  34  years  ago  while  work¬ 
ing  on  the  old  Buffalo  Courier 
as  telegraph  editor. 

Ed  Logan  was  a  super  copy 
editor  and  kind  of  assistant  to 
David  S.  Taylor,  then  the  pep¬ 
pery  managing  editor.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  skillful  and 
versatile  copy  editors  I  have 
encountered. 

“The  Writing  of  News”  has 
been  “must”  reading  for  be¬ 
ginners  in  the  News  editorial 
department  since  I  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  training. 

The  best  post-graduate  studies 
for  those  who  take  their  news¬ 
paper  work  with  old-time  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose  are  the  books 
by  real  newspaper  makers;  vol¬ 
umes  such  as  Willard  G.  Bleyer's 
"Special  Feature  Articles”;  “The 
Profession  of  Journalism”  edited 
by  him.  and  “The  Reporter's 
Handbook,”  issued  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Institute  of  America. 

And,  finally,  for  editors,  it 


takes  re-reading  of  the  Protia. 
ings  of  the  American  Sodt^g 
Newspaper  Editors  to  bri^ig 
the  wealth  of  profound  Jonnai. 
istic  wisdom  and  infonHUa 
presented  at  its  convention!  dar 
ing  the  years. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhosm, 
Managing  Editor, 
Buffalo  Evening  Stwt 
m 

Duce's  Pictures 

To  the  Editor: 

I  feel  I  should  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  an  error,  or  rather  u 
omission  which  amounted  to  h 
error,  in  the  story  on  the  M—n- 
lini  photo  on  page  ^  of  you 
issue  of  May  5. 

The  story  says  that  the  Nn 
York  Times  turned  thii  pictm 
over  to  the  Associated  Pna 
“which  in  turn  made  it  avaiJMIt 
to  the  picture  pool.” 

In  the  case  of  the  first  pietBR 
of  Mussolini  lying  dead  on  the 
breast  of  his  mistress,  we  gan 
copies  to  each  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  syndicates  and  to  at 
least  two  newsreels  who 
for  it.  We  released  it  sinml- 
taneously  to  all  the  picture  am¬ 
ices.  As  to  the  second  pkhm 
that  of  Mussolini  and  the  girl 
friend  hanging  face  down,  thii 
we  released  only  to  the  Am 
ciated  Press,  which  in  turn  nude 
it  available  to  the  picture  pool 
Turner  Catledcl 
Ass’t  Managing  Editor. 
New  York  Times. 
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Host  to  History! 


Teheran  and  Yalta  are  already  place  names  in  the 
textbooks.  Tliis  month,  some  sixty  nations  plan  the 
future  in  San  Francisco  .  .  .  again  host  to  history  as  a 
new  world  center  between  East  and  West! 

After  the  Conference,  history  will  go  on  happening 
in  San  Francisco.  Through  this  first  port  of  the  Pacific 
war,  pass  millions  of  men — a  hundred  times  more  than 
the  Gold  Rush  drew!  As  they  come  back,  many  will 
elect  to  stay  in  California — add  population,  abilities, 
buying  power.  And  in  its  new  war-founded  industries, 
the  West  Coast  has  new  economic  self-sufficiency! 

The  revival  of  China  and  the  Philippines,  the  supply 
of  island  bases,  the  trade  expansion  that  will  follow  the 
millions  of  soldier  missionaries  for  American  habits 
and  goods  ...  all  mean  new  business  and  opportunity 
in  San  Francisco!  Tlie  postwar  permanent  Na^'y  base 
will  add  important  permanent  payrolls. 

Another  major  regional  market  is  in  the  making . . . 
a  market  meriting  the  closest  study  and  best  effort  of 
national  advertisers  after  the  war. 


l^ART  and  parcel  of  San  Francisco’s  future  as  it  has 
been  of  its  past — is  The  Chronicle.  Tliis  newspaper 
belongs!  Pick  it  for  consequences  rather  than  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Chronicle  doesn’t  please  everj'body,  but  it  is 
picked  by  most  of  the  people  here  who  count  for  most. 
It  makes  up  minds  because  it  reaches  the  best  in  the 
West . . .  can  sell  an  idea  or  issue,  or  a  merchant’s  stock; 
get  distribution,  and  get  customers  to  come  to  outlets. 

Look  at  the  linage  records,  more  significant  than 
such  records  usually  are — in  that  they  show  TTie 
Chronicle  is  the  first  choice  of  the  best  local  advertisers 
rather  than  first  in  lines!  And  line  up  Tlie  Chronicle  to 
make  sales  history  for  your  business  in  this  market. 
Any  Chronicle  representative  will  give  you  a  preview. 


San  rraaeiMo  ^Jhronicle 


National  Adoertisin^  Represcntativts: 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


Times-Vemoerof 

a  MUST  in  the 
Tri-Cify  Area 


cism  has  been  rifrhtly  dlradit 
at  the  commercials  which  h- 
terrupt  serious  programs  such  a 
newscasts,  ssmnphony  musk  ik 
lectures,  but  the  inappropriat 
character  of  many  comroerchb 
is  just  as  objectionable.” 

Mr.  Eianforth  contended  thit 
a  good  commercial  announce 
ment.  appropriately  spaced  it 
the  radio  program,  should  not 
startle  or  shock  the  listener  it 
attention  “like  a  bucket  of  coil 
water,”  but  should  be  in  tw 
with  the  rest  of  the  program- 
actually  an  integral  part  of  h 
Mr.  Danforth’s  views  were  ea- 
pressed  while  he  was  urgi^  hb 
advertising  department  to  pQ 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  it- 
actions  of  the  “Child  Juif 
"The  critics  of  ‘plug  uglies'  which  was  established  last  year 
have  plenty  of  ground  to  stand  as  an  advisory  group  for  the 
on,”  said  the  Ralston  chairman.  Ralston  Tom  Mix  show. 
“Offensive  commercials  on  a  The  jury,  composed  of  grade 
radio  program  are  not  only  bad  school  children  from  all  me 
taste — they’re  bad  business — as  tions  of  the  city  and  county, 
much  as  slapping  the  face  of  meets  with  the  Ralston  adrtr 
the  customer  who  comes  into  tising  counsel  each  month  and 
your  store.  Much  of  the  criti-  discuss  the  entire  program. 


Ralston  Purina 
Ad  Men  Warned 
On  Tlug-Uglies' 


Court  Breaks 
Lawyers'  Seal 
On  Public  Paper 


The  court  would  have  been 
without  power  to  punish  a  per* 
son  for  contempt  of  court  for 
having  broken  the  seal  of  the 
envel(n>e  containing  flies  in  this 
case,  if  it  had  been  actually 
.sealed  as  ordered,  or  for  having 
examined  the  papers  if  he  could 
have  come  into  possession  of 
them." 

The  refusal  of  the  clerk  to 
submit  the  papers  to  a  “citizen" 

... _ for  inspection  was  a  violation 

Angeles  now  includes  the  free-  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  coiurt  de- 
dom  of  press  representatives  dared. 

and  the  public  in  general  to  in-  Judge  Wilson  went  even  fur- 
spect  court  flies.  ther  in  commenting  upon  the 

In  the  past,  attorneys  practic-  rights  of  the  press  by  citing  de- 
ing  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  cisions  to  show  that,  while  the 
Superior  Court  often  have  re-  public  occasionally  may  be  ex- 
ceived  permission  to  have  court  eluded  from  a  divorce  hearing, 
records  sealed  on  the  theory  instance,  there  is  no  provl- 
that  scurrilous  or  scandalous  «ion  secreting  either  papers 
matter  in  such  flies  should  be  or  testimony  in  such  cases.  A 
kept  from  the  public  for  its  own  newspaper  publisher  who  ob- 
good  and  for  the  good  of  the  talned  the  facts  concerning  testi- 
parties  concerned.  mony  at  a  closed  hearing  was 

TTie  practice  was  becoming  held  by  the  State  Supreme  Court 
more  prevalent  until  the  Lot  *»«  within  his  rights  in  pub- 
Angelet  Herald  A  Express  de-  the  opinion  stated 

cided  to  investigate.  '  _ 

As  a  result,  all  file-sealing  is 
now  expected  to  be  confined  to 
those  court  documents 


_  which 
are  specifically  subject  to  seal¬ 
ing  under  California  law.  These 
Include  all  documents  pertain¬ 
ing  to  adoptions,  attachment 
complaints,  certain  juvenile  rec¬ 
ords  and  Children's  Court  of 
Conciliation  flies. 

Test  in  Paternity  Cose 

The  Herald  &  Express  inves¬ 
tigation  was  touched  off  when 
all  paoers  in  a  paternity  suit! 
brought  bv  Toni  St.  John,  one¬ 
time  secretary  for  Edgar  Bergen, 
against  screen  star  Rod  Cam¬ 
eron  were  sealed  after  a  secret 
settlement.  Any  scandalous 
charges  contained  in  the  file  had 
been  open  to  the  public  for 
months,  but  when  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  were  added,  at¬ 
torneys  in  the  cose  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  have  the  whole  matter 
sealed. 

At  this  point,  the  writer  be¬ 
came  more  than  ordinarily  cu¬ 
rious  and.  after  threatening  to 
break  the  seal  ( an  act  prevent^ 
only  because  the  file  had  been 
put  in  a  locked  cabinet  in  the 
county  clerk's  office),  obtained 
official  permission  to  inspect  the 
papers. 

This  was  done  by  addressing 
an  informal  petition  to  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Samuel  R.  Blake,  who 
then  referred  the  matter  to  Su¬ 
perior  Judge  Emmet  H.  Wilson. 
The  latter  promptly  ruled  that 
the  file  had  been  illegally  .sealed 
and  secreted. 

The  agreement  even  Included 
specific  restrictions  against 
either  Miss  St.  John  or  Cameron 
talking  about  its  terms. 

Violation  of  Penal  Code 

Judge  Wilson  set  a  precedent 
in  the  state  and  county  by  hold¬ 
ing  that  all  such  documents,  in¬ 
cluding  ordinarily  ciyil  files  and 
domestic  relations  cases  may  not 
be  legally  sealed  or  kept  from 
the  public. 

“The  order  directing  the  seal¬ 
ing  of  the  files  is  vokl  and  of  no 
effect,"  Judge  Wilson  said,  add¬ 
ing: 

“A  void  order  of  the  court 
may  be  violated  with  Impimity. 


THESE  AND  OTHER  LEADING  ADVERTISERS  KNOW  IT.  THAFS 
WHY  THEY'RE  USING  TIMES-DEMOCRAT  SPACE  IN  1945 


Hilai 

Unitsd  Air  Linsi 
Fslitsff  Bssr 
National  Biscuit  Co, 
Dutch  Mastars  Cigars 


Folgar's  Coffaa  Canada  Dry  Pillsbury  Flour 

Old  Dutch  Claansar  Kallogg's  All  Bran  Continental  Oil  Co. 

H.  J.  Hainx  Company  El  Producto  Cigars  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Bear 
Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  Hailaman's  Old  Style  Rock  Island  Linas 
Oakita  Continental  Baking  Co. 


The  fact  that  305  national  advertisers  have  already  scheduled  space  this  year  in  the  Tiines- 
Democrat  proves  these  papers  are  a  must  in  reaching  this  prosperous,  active  market  of  over 
200,000.  For  years,  the  list  of  those  using  space  in  the  Times-Democrat  has  read  like  a 
“WHO’S  WHO”  of  successful  advertisers.  Be  sure  to  include  the  Times-Democrat  on 
your  next  schedule. 


ememaet  The  Times-Democrat  are  essential  if  you  don’t  want  to  miss  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  of  the  'Tri-Cities  and  the  shopping  heart  of  the  entire  trading  area. 
Rancmber,  too,  that  only  the  Times-Democrat  have  substantial  home  delivered  circulation 
in  all  three  cities  and  the  surrounding  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa  and  Illinois. 


DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


"For  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper  durin/*  the  year." 

A  PULITZER  AWARD 
IN  lOURNALISM 


THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


for  the  worli  done  by  Staff  Writer 

KENNETH  F.  McCORMICK 

if]  investi^atin/i  and  exposing  legislative  ^raft 
and  corruption  in  Michigan 


IBITOR  ft  PUftLISNIR  May  11L  1MI 


First  Continuing 
Study  of  Transit 
Ads  Completed 

After  two  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  experimental  studies 
the  first  Continuing  Study  of 
Transportation  Advertising,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Transportation  Adver¬ 
tising,  has  been  completed  while 
work  is  progressing  on  the 
three  additional  studies  to  be  re¬ 
leased  this  year.  The  year's  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  about  $50,000. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  was  selected 
for  the  initial  job  and  the  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  2,575 
interviews  were  completed 
there,  thus  providing  informa¬ 
tion  not  only  on  the  number  of 
persons  who  saw  the  12  speciOc 
advertisements  tested  over  a  30- 
day  period  but  also  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  advertising  audience. 

Describes  Innovations 

On  releasing  the  Newark  re¬ 
port,  A.  W.  Lehman,  managing 
director  of  the  Foundation,  said: 
“It  marks  another  milestone  in 
the  development  of  media  re¬ 
search.  It  is  the  first  study  to 
result  from  the  application  of  a 
standardized  yardstick  for  the 
measurement  of  transportation 
advertising.  It  demonstrates 
that  medium’s  willingness  to 
give  100%  cooperation  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  accurate, 
though  conservative,  measure¬ 
ment  of  car  cards.” 

He  also  listed  these  other  sig¬ 
nificant  points:  the  study  is 
based  on  a  sample  much  larger 
than  most  readership  surveys 
made  in  a  single  market;  it  pro¬ 
jects  the  sample  percentages  to 
the  actual  total  audiences;  it 
provides,  by  use  of  the  con¬ 
trolled  recognition  method,  a 
proved  measure  of  the  audiences 
of  transportation  advertising 
messages  and  it  is  based  on  a 
new  and  improved  method  of 
sample  randomization. 

In  general  there  is  a  three¬ 
fold  purpose  for  the  studies 
which  will  be  made  this  year  in 
New  Haven,  Detroit  and  Cleve¬ 
land  as  well  as  Newark.  As  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  foreword  it  is: 

“1.  To  determine  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising  audience  of  a 
given  city  or  transportation  area 
according  to  age,  sex,  economic 
level,  frequency  of  riding  and 
other  pertinent  data. 

“2.  "To  measure  the  number 
of  people  ( 15  years  and  older ) 
proved  to  have  seen  a  specific 
advertisement  one  or  more 
times  times  during  a  30-day  pe¬ 
riod  and  to  project  that  audi¬ 
ence  in  its  exact  ratio  of  the 
population  of  the  city  or  trans¬ 
portation  area. 

“3.  To  supply  general  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  riding  habits, 
including  such  data  as  fre¬ 
quency  of  riding,  length  of  ride, 
frequency  of  changing  cars  or 
buses,  adequacy  of  seating  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  distance  from  the 
home  to  the  nearest  transpor¬ 
tation  line.” 

Applied  to  Newark  these  bases 
for  investigation  produced  the 


following  results:  72%  of  all 
men  and  82^  of  all  women  are 
riders;  88%  of  the  population. 
12-29  years.  77%  of  the  30-44 
years  and  '70%  of  the  45  years 
and  over  are  riders,  and  74%  of 
the  rich,  80%  of  the  upper  mid¬ 
dle  class,  78%  of  the  lower  mid¬ 
dle  class  and  73%  of  the  poor 
are  riders. 

Research  also  showed  that  the 
average  length  of  a  ride  is  21 
minutes  and  that  30%  made  five 
or  more  round  trips  weekly, 
22%  two  to  four  round  trips, 
17%  one  or  fewer  and  22%  were 
classed  as  non-riders.  Of  the 
riders.  77%  remained  in  the 
same  carrier  for  the  entire  last 
trip  in  one  direction  and  38% 
sat  most  of  the  time.  41%  stood 
and  21%  stood  and  sat  equally. 

Using  as  an  example  the  Cal¬ 
vert  Distillers  Corp.  car  card, 
which  had.  the  largest  audience 
of  the  12  advertisements 
checked,  this  is  the  way  the 
study  was  operated.  Interview 
locations  were  controlled  so  that 
the  pattern  in  no  way  reflects 
the  operating  lines  of  the  transit 
system,  and  all  persons  were  in¬ 
terviewed  in  their  homes.  To 
control  the  recognition  method 
the  12  test  ads  were  intermixed 
with  12  others  already  on  dis¬ 
play  and  shown  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  sample  before  they  had 
been  posted.  After  the  same  12 
ads  had  been  in  vehicles  for  30 
days  a  parallel  representative 
sample  was  interviewed  and  this 
time  the  interviewer's  kit  con¬ 
tained  the  now  displayed  test 
ads  and  another  set  of  12  un¬ 
displayed  ones. 

Us*  of  Formula 

This  system  makes  it  possible 
to  eliminate  the  percentage  of 
persons  who  think  they  have 
seen  an  ad  when  they  actually 
have  not  and  by  use  of  an  espe¬ 
cially  developed  formula  to 
show  the  actual  audience.  In 
the  case  of  Calvert’s  ad.  having 
the  headline,  “Anyone  who 
knows  can  tell  the  REAL 
THING!”,  and  illustrated  by  a 
real  bull  dog  giving  a  toy  one 
the  once-over,  the  final  results 
showed  an  audience  of  145,000 
persons  out  of  a  total  city  popu¬ 
lation,  15  years  or  over,  of  about 
440.000. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
riders  in  post-examination  re¬ 
ported  seeing  the  Calvert  ad 
while  less  than  39%  of  riders  in 
pre-examination  reported  seeing 
it.  By  the  formula,  this  yields 
43%  of  the  riders  as  a  net  audi¬ 
ence  and  as  riders  equal  78%  of 
the  basic  population,  33%  or 
145,000  of  the  basic  population 
form  the  Calvert  audience. 

In  this  study  the  Wrigley  ad 
took  second  place  with  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  123.000  and  the  Bam¬ 
berger  department  store  ad 
third  place  with  119,000.  Among 
the  test  advertisers  six,  includ¬ 
ing  Bamberger’s,  either  had 
never  used  Newark  transporta¬ 
tion  advertising  or  had  not  em¬ 
ployed  it  recently.  Calvert’s, 
however,  is  a  consistent  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  city’s  cars  and  buses. 

Individually,  the  year’s 
studies,  of  which  Newark — the 
first — is  probably  the  largest 
and  most  expensive,  will  cost 
from  $7,500  to  $12,^0  and  be 
based  upon  from  1,200  to  2,500 
completed  interviews. 


Short 

TRUMAN  FELT,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Star-Times,  is  being 
ribbed  these  days  until  it  isn’t 
funny.  One  humorist  suggested 
his  by-line  on  a  story  about  the 
President  should  have  been 
changed  from  “By  Truman  Felt” 
to  “How  Truman  Felt.” 

■ 

IN  THE  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Post  recently,  the  college  ca¬ 
reer  of  Japan’s  premier  was  re¬ 
ported  as  follows;  "Although  he 
did  enroll  in  numerous  history 
classes,  his  main  subjects  were 
English  and  curses  preparatory 
to  missionary  work.” 

The  Boston  ( Mass. )  Record 
made  a  Marathon  runner  appear 
indecent,  reciting:  “Kelley  will 
run  in  a  white  jersey,  unat¬ 
tached.” 


MAYOR  CAMILLIEN  HOUDE 
of  Montreal  accepted  the  co¬ 
leadership  of  the  “Bloc  Popu- 
laire”  in  a  recent  political  move 
and  the  Montreal  Herald  head¬ 
line  read: 

HOUDE  IS  NOW 
A  BLOC  HEAD 
■ 

IN  ONE  of  his  quick  moves  the 
other  day.  President  Truman 
popped  out  of  his  office  and  saw 
Jack  Steele  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  slouched  in  a 
low-slung  leather  sofa  in  the 
White  House  lobby.  Steele 
hastily  pulled  his  200  pounds 
together  and  stood  up,  gradual¬ 
ly.  The  President  stopped, 
grinned,  and  spoke:  “It’s  a  long 
way  up,  isn’t  it?” 

■ 

THE  late  Joe  King,  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C. )  Herald,  was 
a  printer  years  ago  who  wrote 
short  paragraphs  while  he  sat 
and  chewed  tobacco  behind  the 
keys.  Sometimes,  when  he 
didn’t  have  the  time,  he  swiped 
a  paragraph  or  two  from  syndi¬ 
cated  boiler  plate.  His  rival, 
the  Durham  Sun,  also  printed 
pert  fillers  and  some  of  them 
were  from  the  same  syndicate 
sheet  King  used.  One  day,  the 
Sun  came  out  before  the  Herald 
and  King  saw  a  solid  column 
of  familiar  paragraphs.  He 
checked  his  own  sheet  and  sure 
enough,  there  was  duplication. 

“What  did  you  do  about  it?” 
a  friend  once  asked  King. 

“I  just  unlocked  my  forms  and 
credited  the  syndicate  with  my 
paragraphs,”  King  replied. 


1944  Profit  Up 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  7 — Con¬ 
solidated  net  profit  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  1944  was  $1,453,516 
as  compared  with  $1,218,617  in 
1943,  equivalent  to  4.2  times 
dividends  on  the  $6  preferred 
stock,  the  company  announced 
today.  This  compared  with  3.5 
times  in  1943.  The  employes’ 
share  of  profits  of  all  companies 
for  1944  amounted  to  $244,089, 
an  increase  of  $40,579  over  1943, 
and  brings  the  total  to  date, 
from  the  plan’s  inception  in 
1936,  to  $1,545,214. 


Only  Bond  Ads 
To  Run  May  13 
In  N  Y.  Times 

War  Bond  advertising  will 
meet  with  no  competition  in  the 
Sunday,  May  13,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  By  their  owi 
agreement,  advertisers  in  the 
main  news  section  will  promote 
nothing  but  bonds.  This  ofm- 
ing  advertising  barrage  for  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  was  arranfid 
by  the  paper  in  cooperation  with 
New  York’s  retailers,  accordtag 
to  James  W.  Egan,  Times  adver 
tising  director.  Insertions 
be  a  maximum  of  1,000  lines. 

This  is  all  part  of  a  carefuil; 
formulated  plan  which  Howard 
Abrahams,  loaned  by  the  Timei 
to  the  New  York  War  Finance 
Division  for  the  drive’s  dura¬ 
tion.  told  Editor  &  Pubushb, 
will  provide  consistent  retail 
bond  advertising  during  the 
campaign.  A  master  schedule, 
an  innovation  as  is  the  Tima 
Sunday  program,  was  prepared 
so  that  each  daily  paper  every 
day  from  May  14  to  June  30. 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  will 
carry  at  least  one  good  retail 
War  Bond  ad. 

Expressing  his  conviction  that 
the  scheduling  will  be  at  least 
95%  successful,  Mr.  Abraham 
explained  that  the  new  program 
eliminates  the  peak  days 
planned  in  previous  drives 
is  designed  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
sistent  flow  of  promotion. 
Stores  have  been  asked  to  ear 
mark  a  minimum  of  5%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising  and  of 
their  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
play  for  support  of  the  Mighty 
Seventh  and  many,  the  newspa¬ 
per  man  said,  have  indicated 
that  they  will  go  well  over  that 
figure. 

In  addition,  no  effort  is  being 
made  this  time  to  get  group 
sponsorship  of  promotions, 
though  New  York  retailen  are 
placing  a  cooperative  ad  in  all 
the  city’s  papers  May  18.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  requested,  how¬ 
ever,  to  use  the  official  Treasury 
insignia  and  the  slogan  “Fin¬ 
ish  the  Fight”  in  all  types  of 
copy  wherever  possible. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Abrahams. 
Warren  Chamberlain  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Luther  Bell,  of  the  New  York 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
have  been  loaned  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  the  drive.  This  lending 
procedure  also  is  a  new  feature. 


Florida  Bill  Hits 
Religious  'Hatred' 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  May  1— Tb* 
Florida  House  passed  a  bill  iMt 
week  requiring  the  publisher  to 
put  his  name  and  address  on  ^ 
newspaper  or  handbill  whicn 
“tends  to  expose”  any  individiw 
or  religious  group  to  “hatred^ 
contempt,  ridicule  or  obloquy 

The  bill,  sponsored  by 
sentative  George  S.  Odell  w 
Dade  County,  now  goes  to  tne 
Senate  for  consideration. 

A  maximum  fine  of  $500  or  a 
jail  sentence  of  up  to  90 
would  be  provided  for  violation. 


IDITOR  &  PURLiSHER  for  May  12.  iMt 


22nd  Annual  Survey  of  the  Buying  Habits 
and  Plans  of  227,000  Milwaukee  Families 


What  they  buy 


Where  they  buy 


Grocery  Products 

Drug  Products,  Cosmetics,  Toiletries 
Home  Appliances  and  Equipment 
Home  Heating,  insulation 
Paints  and  Painting 
Home  Ownership  and  Building  Plans 
Radio  Ownership  and  Type  Wanted 
Automobiles  and  Automotive  Products 
Employment 

Vacation  and  Travel  Plans 
Alcoholic  Beverages,  Soft  Drinks 
Cigarette  Habits 


There  never  was  a  time  when  up-to-date  facts 
were  so  important  to  marketing  men.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  Third  Wartime  Consumer 
Analysis  meets  that  need  with  1945  facts  on  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  preferences  and  plans.  More  than  7,000 
families  and  hundreds  of  grocers  and  druggists 
were  contacted  to  obtain  this  information  —  and 
we  believe  it  is  the  most  timely,  most  useful  to 
marketing  men  of  all  the  22  annual  editions  of 
America’s  original  consumer  survey.  Write  our 
General  Advertising  Department  for  a  copy. 
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7th  War  Loan 
Has  Appeal  for 
Each  Buyer 


Feature  stories,  cartoons,  cap*  Fifteen  of  the  18  U.  S.  editors 

tioned  photographs,  editorials.  and  publishers  who  toured  Ger- 

flUers  and  statements  from  ‘  concentration  camps  at  the 

prominent  battle  and  home  front  of  General  Eisen- 

leaders — something  to  appeal  to  hower  returned  to  their  news- 

every  interest  and  every  age —  Papers  and  magazines  this  week 

are  contained  in  the  Brst  ^  agreed  that  there  must  be  a 

Seventh  War  Loan  press  book  r^mrrwTr  nr^T^Tr,^**  Germany.  They 

now  being  sent  newspaper  edi-  JOYFUL  REUNION  said  the  atrocity  stories  were 
tors  by  the  Newspaper  Section,  PubUaher  Amon  G.  Carter.  Sr«  oi  .  i<  ^ 

War  Finance  Division.  U.  S.  ,h.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tel*. 

toi^7ln^e"  drive  whtch  g*  American  pe!>pto  will  staid  tor 

gins  next  Monday  May  14  to  ^  ^ar  hia  aon  jt;.  Qideon  Seymour,  exec- 

extend  through  June  3^  ’  ralaaaad  from  LuAen-  utive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 

Explaining  that  the  material  P^“  ,5.“^P  Journal,  as  the  group  ar¬ 
ia  “closely  geared  to  the  *^*““ioB  with  hia  father,  who  was  rived  at  LaGuardia  Field,  New 

Treasury  copy  policy.”  S  ®“*  **  American  editorr 

George  Little,  special  newspa-  “"**  publlahera  viewing  Germaii 
per  consultant  to  the  War  FI*  otrocitiea  first  hand.  Lt  Carter,  e 
nance  Division,  said  in  a  state*  prisoner  more  than  two  yeora.  wm 
ment  to  the  editors,  "A  close  captured  by  the  Italians  at  Paid 
analysis  of  newspaper  reader  Pass. 

surveys  leads  us  to  believe  that - 

this  tyj^  of  material  will  prwe  HonSOXl  Defends  Mirrmi 
Interesting  to  your  readers.  We  .  **.  .  ^ 

are  sure  it  will  stimulate  the  Dofly  m  mgh  CoUTt 

^  TALLAHA88E*.  Fla.,  May  7- 

“Tf  1 _ *  *  •  .w.  Terming  the  case  one  of  utmost 

dHvi  *?"*K*"  ^  Importance.  Elisha  Henson,  chief 

'«>•  the  American  News- 
paper  Publishers  Association, 

Jo‘n®d  Jn  Presenting  arguments 
SSld  ^  everyone  before  the  State  Supreme  Court 

Mr  T  t  ^  here  last  week  for  reversal  of 

th-5  J«in  f.  .tm  T***^®*^,®^  contempt  of  court  convictions 
i^loiaP  wir  the  Miami  Herald  and  its  as- 

w”h  '«"«'•  •"*"  D- 

No  immediate  action  was 
taken  by  the  court  in  the  appeal 
from  the  Dade  County  Circuit 
S^tn  Court,  whose  Judges  Paul  D, 

®®™s  and  Marshall  C.  Wlseheart 
rio^^  sales  records  to  mdivid*  j^st  Dec.  18  fined  the  Herald 

Prank  P  TrJnn  $1,000  and  Pennekamp  $250  for 

the  New™an^r‘^‘^Prfu«i;^  aS'  contempt  because  of  the  publi- 
visorv  cation  of  news,  editorials  and 

enmmittM  cartoons  criticizing  procedure  oi 

^ggested  the  tha  court  in  vamhlinu  cases  in- 
lines  along  which  the  promo* 
tional  material  was  developed 
and  declared  that  newspapers 


If  you  could  take  a  look  into 
the  postwar  future  on  fix 
farm,  you’d  see  cows  sleep¬ 
ing  on  rubber  mattresses-* 
grain  stored  in  huge,  btl- 
loon*like  igloos — yards, 
houses  and  bams  lighted 
and  farm  machinery  oper¬ 
ated  by  giant  wet  cell  bet- 
teries. 

These  are  three  examples  of 
the  contributions  Akroo 
hopes  to  make  toward  i 
sound  economy  and  max¬ 
imum  efficiency  on  the  food 
production  front 

Akron’s  rubber  industrj 
today  is  engulfed  in  the 
biggest  produaion  job  of 
all  dme.  But  in  the  back 
of  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
mbber  laboratories  and 
other  capacities  in  a  myriad 
of  new  aids  for  the  fanner. 

This  is  another  reason  uihf 
Akron,  a  rich  war-time  mat- 
ket,  will  be  a  prosperm 
peace-time  market  .  .  .  om 
you  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look  when  planning  yom 
postwar  sales  programs. 


PRESTIGE 

CIRCULATION 

ADVERTISING 


Marrrrrrol  Wioa  tree  press  in  the  dissemination 

iafw5f*S*  ot  information.  This  expression 

WMC  News  Division  of  opinion  has  been  infringed 
PinLADXLpmA.  May  7  — Mar-  “PO“  the  lower  court.” 
garet  Lukes  Wise,  one  of  this  ■ 

rity’s  foremost  women  Journal*  Monroe  Wins  $5,700 

ists.  has  been  appointed  to  the  ,  —  .  «  _a  e« 

position  of  Reeional  Chief  of  In  Boston  Post  Suit 
toformation.  War  Manpower  Boston,  May  9— John  P.  Mon* 
Commission,  for  the  division  roe,  the  “Mystery  Man  of  R 
comprising  Pennsylvania,  New  Street,”  Washington,  has  been 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  awarded  $5,700  damages  in 

She  succeeds  Maurice  S.  Rlt*  Suffolk  County  Superior  Court 


I  WO  great  newspapers 
dominate  the  rich  South 
Texas  market. 


fatiAnfimta 


gaprasanfW  hys 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

N«w  York  a  PMUdolphla  •  ChicH* 
Ctovotond  e  Lo*  AngaUi  •  AtUi<l 


spirited  Atnericc 

in  t/iowcnds 


arehringino 

Hushed  with  utctoil/., 
interican  bottle  weary 


The  unnouni-ement  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
zward  made  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
Univeriiity  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Joumalism,  follows: — 

“For  a  diatinKuished  example  of  u 
cartooniat’s  work  publiahed  in  an  Amer> 
lean  newapaper  during  the  year,  the  deter* 
mining  qaalitieo  being  that  the  cartoon 
shall  embody  an  idea  made  clearly  a|mar- 
ent,  ahall  ahow  good  drawing  and  alguing 
pictorial  effect,  and  ahall  be  intendiM  to 
be  helpful  to  aome  commendable  eaoae 
of  pnblie  importance,  dne  account  being 


taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  artiat’a 
newspaper  work  during  the  year.  Five 
hundred  dollars  (S500). 

“Awarded  to  Sergeant  Bill  Mauldin, 
carlooniat  of  the  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  for  diatingniahed  service  as  a 
rurtooniat,  as  exemplified  by  the  cartoon 
entitled  ‘Fresh,  spirited  American  troops, 
flushed  with  vietiH7,  are  bringing  in 
thousands  of  hungry,  ragged,  battle  weary 
lirisoners’,  in  the  series  entitled  ‘Up  Front 
With  Mauldin*'*. 

The  cause  of  public  importance  that  Bill 
Mauldin  represents  is  bridging  the  gap  of 


understanding  between  the  soldier  abroad 
;ind  the  folks  at  home.  In  the  long  mon.tts 
ahead  the  cause  Mauldin  represents  will 
liecome  increasingly  important.  Hia  grim, 
compassionate  humor  and  hia  tough  realistic 
drawing  develop  a  fanatical  following  wher¬ 
ever  the  cartoons  are  printed.  If  your 
territory  is  open,  please  wire  your  order  to 

-XUOiA. 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-  STREET,  NEW  YORK  t:'  N  Y 


S.  F.  Chronicle 
Broadcasts 
Editors'  Parleys 

Sam  FRANrisro.  May  7 — In  line 
with  its  extensive  coverage  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has 
inaugurated  a  daily  15-miniife 
news  broadcast  over  stat’on 
KYA.  The  proeram.  entitled 
“Report  to  the  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.”  is  completely  informal  and 
unrehearsed  and  consists  of  a 
renort  of  the  staff  to  Managing 
Editor  Larry  Fanning,  on  the 
news  budget  at  hand  for  the 
next  edition.  The  effect  is  to 
give  listeners  the  feeling  of 
breaking  in  .suddenlv  on  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  editor  and  his 
staff,  who  are  weighing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  dav’s  events. 

Participating  in  the  feature  is 
the  special  conference  staff  con¬ 
sisting  of  Managing  ^itor  Fan¬ 
ning.  Curtice  Clark,  staff  city 
editor:  Charles  Raudebaugh.  who 
writes  the  daily  Page  One  con¬ 
ference  leads;  John  T.  Wallace 
radio  liaison  man.  and  other 
special  writers. 

Dropping  in  on  these  staff  con¬ 
ferences  are  out-of-town  corre¬ 
spondents  and  commentators, 
who  reoart  briefly. 

Another  feature  inaugurated 
for  the  Chronicle's  conference 
coverage  is  "Memos  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor — from  Delaplane.”  Authored 
by  Stanton  Delaplane.  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  of  1941.  the  feature 
is  a  reproduction  of  typewritten 
notes  dealing  with  conference 
happenings,  run  under  a  five- 
column  head  in  the  main  news 
section. 

a 

Three  Join  Faculty 

Columbia.  Mo..  May  7 — The 
Board  of  Curators  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  appointed  three 
new  members  to  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Dean  Frank  Luther  Mott  an¬ 
nounced  that  Dr.  Earl  F.  English, 
from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  will  be  associate  professor 
of  journalism.  Miss  Elizabeth  C 
Supplee.  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  City,  will  All  vacancies 
in  the  school  and  W.  J.  Morrison, 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
will  be  the  instructor  of  type¬ 
setting  operations  and  care  in 
the  new  trade  school  being 
set  up. 

a 

Commentators'  Night 

San  Francisco,  May  7 — ^H.  V. 
Kaltenborn  of  NBC;  Major 
George  Fielding  Eliot,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  military 
analyst  and  CBS  commentator: 
Charles  Hodges  of  Mutual,  and 
Baukhage  of  the  Blue  Network 
were  featured  speakers  on  the 
“Commentators'  Night"  program 
that  marked  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  “gang  dinner”  last 
week.  Also  on  the  program  was 
Sidney  Hillntan,  CIO  leader, 
who  made  a  short  talk  on  how 
labor  looks  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference.  Cliff  Engle 
was  host. 


Selective  Service 

Philadelphia.  May  7— When 
word  oi  Germany's  total  sur¬ 
render  was  flashed  in  the  news 
room  oi  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
Reporter  Nate  Kleger  dashed 
to  a  phone  and  called  his  wife. 

"Hello,  darling."  he  cried  ex¬ 
citedly,  "we've  just  received 
word  oi  Germany's  surrender. 
It's  all  over." 

"Moybe  for  some."  his  wife 
replied,  "but  not  for  you.  You 
just  got  a  letter  from  your 
draft  board  and  from  now  on 
you're  in  1-A." 

Convention  Put  Off 

George  Sugg,  secretary  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association, 
has  announced  postponement  ofl 
the  annual  June  convention.  ' 


15  Delegates 
Go  to  Caracas 
Press  Sessions 

A  delegation  of  15  members 
of  the  press  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  left  this  week  for 
Caracas.  Venezuela,  to  attend 
the  third  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 
May  11-17.  The  Association  was 
organized  in  1942  in  Mexico 
City  as  the  Pan  American  Press 
Congress.  The  name  was 
changed  at  the  second  meeting 
in  Havana  in  1943. 

Members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  are:  Tom  Wallace. 
Louisville  Times,  vice-president 
of  the  association  for  the  U.  S.; 
Julio  Garzon.  La  Prensa,  New 
York,  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
group:  William  Carney.  New 
York  Times;  Robert  U.  Brown. 
Editor  &  Publisher;  J.  B. 


Thomas.  Reader's  Digest:  FIm 
Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  QiiL 
Tribune;  Tom  Kerney,  Tmtan 
(N.  J.)  Times;  John  Lloyd, 
Prensa  Asociada;  John 
Western  Newspaper  Union;  |(|. 
ward  Lumsden,  Time;  Hank 
Bauman.  Scripps-Howard  Il|«|. 
papers:  A.  J.  (Cardenas,  Edllori 
Press  Service,  New  York;  Paul 
S.  Walcott,  Greenfield  (llaa.i 
Recorder-Gazette;  J.  D.  ^nnell 
International  News  Service.  Abo 
attending  is  Eugene  Mlrovitd. 
vice-  president,  Mergenthikr 
Linotype  Co.,  for  South  America 

Benson  Guest,  Winnipeg  Fth 
Press,  is  representing  Canada. 

■ 

Named  by  Gannett  Co. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  May  B— Cyril 
Williams  has  been  named  co^ 
troller  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  i 
new  position,  and  Herbert  Dry- 
den  Taylor  general  auditor 
Williams  has  been  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  company  for  the  last  ei|ht 
years,  Taylor  two  years. 


#o 

ail 


ih^  name 
aver  af^ain! 


Michigan  led  the  peacetime  industrial 
up-turn  after  the  last  war.  and  will  do 
the  same  again  after  this  war  is  over. 

Right  now,  Michigan  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  wartime  market  because  of  its  vital¬ 
ly  needed  munitions  production,  but 
when  peace  comes,  automobiles  will  take 
the  place  of  tanks,  guns  and  shells. 

Much  of  this  big,  active  market  is 
covered  by  the  eight  Booth  Michigan 
newspapers,  with  a  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  cojties. 


Even  today,  under  wartime  difficul¬ 
ties.  you  can  promote  Booth  Michigan 
markets  with  a  minimum  of  schedule 
restrictions. 

ir 

For  more  information  on  Booth  Markets,  tuk 

Don  a.  Carroll.  110  East  42r(I  Stroot, 
Now  York  City  17 

JehR  E.  Luts,  43S  N.  Mlchigau  Av*. 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  'kMiaan  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JDURNAL  -  KALAMAZDD  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSDN  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  -  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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West  Outlines 
Adrertising's 
Sodal  Role 

'*Th«  enlightened  uae  of  ed- 
vertisiJMt  can.  and  I  believe  will, 
be  a  vital  economic  and  social 
force  in  securing  our  freedom 
and  in  preserving  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life.”  Paul  West, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  declared 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association. 

Mr.  West  outlined  several 
“lessons”  which  he  said  adver¬ 
tising  had  learned  during  the 
war  years  and  these,  all  of  which 
point  the  effectiveness  of  in¬ 
formative  and  public  relations 
advertising,  he  said  “will  stand 
us  In  good  stead  tomorrow." 

Through  war  effort  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  public’s  response  to 
it  he  stated.  "Business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  are  learning  that  we 
cannot  go  it  alone. 

Lessons  Learned 

"We  are  learning  that  there  is 
a  deep-rooted  current  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  world  over — 
call  it  our  collective  conscience. 
U  you  will — ^whlch  tells  us  there 
can  be  no  security  without  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation.  .  .  . 

“We  are  learning  that  there  is 
an  overwhelming  desire  on  the 
part  of  our  neople  to  do  the 
right  thing — that  the  American 
people  will  take  whatever  ac¬ 
tions  are  required  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  if  they  are  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  the  appeals  for 
action  make  sense. 

"And  we  are  learning  that  the 
advertising  method  is  the  most 
effective  method  and  the  most 
democratic  method  ever  devised 
for  informing  the  people  cd  a 
nation  and  for  inducing  them  to 
act  in  their  own,  enlighten^ 
self-interest" 

The  reason,  he  added,  that 
the  advertising  method  is  most 
effective  is  because  "it  starts  by 
finding  out  through  research 
what  people  want  and  what  ap¬ 
peals  they  respond  to,  what 
they  are  confused  about  and 
where  they  are  misinformed — 
it  dramatizes  and  simplifies  the 
message  in  terms  of  the  other 
fellow’s  interests — it  channels 
the  messages  to  the  desired 
audience  in  predetermined  units 
of  space  or  time  and  at  desired 
intervals — and  it  repeats  and 
repeats  imtil  the  message  sinks 
in,  until  human  inertia  is  over¬ 
come  and  action  forthcoming." 

Successful  war  advertising, 
which  has  demonstrated  that 
information,  rather  than  dicta¬ 
torial  edict,  is  the  key  to  home 
front  cooperation,  has  shown 
that  advertising  can  deal  with 
problems  as  well  as  products, 
Mr.  West  said.  TherMore,  he 
believes  that  in  its  public  rela- 
'  tlons  form  it  will  be  as  much 
needed  after  the  war  as  it  is 
today. 

s 

Ad  Bill  Signed 

Taixahassb,  Fla.,  May  7 — 
Governor  Caldwell  signed  into 
law  iMt  week  the  ^00,000  a 
year  state  advertising  bill. 


Used  Cor  Ad  Rule 

Wqshiagton.  Moy  9  —  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
hoB  iseued  on  order  requiring 
peraeas  advertising  used  poss- 
enger  automobiles  to  include 
in  -the  copy  the  moke  of  the 
car.  the  model  year,  the  body 
type,  the  seller’s  offering  price, 
and  a  statement  that  the  price 
is  "within  the  OPA  ceiling." 

Exempt  from  Tax 

Topska,  Kan.,  May  7 — ^News¬ 
papers  constitute  a  service  and 
therefore  are  exempt  from  the 
state  retail  sales  tax,  according 
to  a  ruling  by  the  Kansas  Com¬ 
mission  of  Revenue  and  Taxa¬ 
tion  which  went  into  effect  last 
week.  The  new  ruling  does  not 
exempt  magazines,  periodicals, 
and  other  publications  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  sales  tax  on  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


Newsmen  Spark 
Stars  <Sr  Stripes  Contest 

Pabu,  May  7 — ^Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  from  service 
men  on  their  post-war  plans  is 
the  ambitious  goal  of  a  contest 
to  be  launched  here  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  Start  and  Stripes’  Euro¬ 
pean  editions  as  a  feature  of  the 
Seventh  War  Bond  Drive. 

Any  soldier  in  the  European 
theater  who  buys  a  War  Bond 
between  May  1  and  July  7  may 
enter.  He  is  asked  merely  to 
write  a  brief  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  “My  Savings  and  Post- 
War  Plans.” 

Awards  offered  for  the  20 
winning  letters  are  10  automo¬ 
biles  and  10  refrigerators — ^for 
post-war  delivery,  of  course. 

Stars  and  Stripes  has  got  to¬ 
gether  a  specially  trained  staff 
of  newspaper  men  to  organize 
and  handle  the  huge  flood  of 
letters  expected.  Among  those 
directing  the  contest  will  be 
Maj.  Roy  Craft  of  McCleary, 


Wash.,  formerly  of  the  Sn 
Francisco  Examiner;  LL  Coi 
Arthur  Goodfriend,  formeriy  g 
the  Sew  York  Timet;  Lt.  Stag- 
ley  Bates,  formerly  of  the  Nte 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  U 
Harold  P.  Long,  formerly  of  tbt 
Sew  York  Journal- Amerietn. 

Also,  the  following  Stars  and 
Stripes  editors:  Capt.  Max  GU- 
strap,  Paris,  formerly  of  tht 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Capt 
Frederick  S.  Schouman,  Ger 
many;  Capt.  John  C.  Wilkinson. 
London;  and  Lt  Frederick  Vaa 
Pelt,  Nice,  France. 

The  whole  job  of  launchini. 
publicizing  and  Judging  the  con¬ 
test  is  being  supervised  by  a 
civilian,  Elmer  Roessner  of  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y.,  formerly  feature  I 
editor  of  the  World-Telegnm  f 
and  managing  editor  of  PM.  I 


New  Inland  Member 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  the  Gallip^ 
(O.)  Daily  Tribune  to  member 
ship. 


In  a  state  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  rtiral,  Elmer  Peterson 
Doily  Oklahoman  staff  writer  and  one  of  the  state's  greatest  "save-the- 
soil"  exponents,  is  a  prime  favorite  among  .Oklahomans,  So  popular 
is  Peterson  that  an  Oklahoma  City  radio  sponsor  selected  him  to  con¬ 
duct  a  soil  conservation  program  each  Sunday  afternoon.  So  thorough 
is  Peterson's  knowledge  of  the  state's  form  needs  that  his  writings  help 
make  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  the  farmers'  favorite  newspapers  in 
the  state. 


TNE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  WKY.  OKLAHOMA 
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Wqt  continues  to  mist  a  host  of  ntw  prohltms  for 


svmtrs.  How  well  many  of  these  problems  art  solved  depends 
largely  on  how  efficiently  advertising  does  its  job.  For  example: 


your 


It's  not  always  enough  to  select  the  right  markets;  frequently 
it's  important  also  to  localize  your  copy...to  give  it  a  local  touch,  a 
hometown  flavor... to  make  your  message  fit  the  character 
of  the  markets  you  select.  In  the  local  newspaper,  as  in 
no  other  medium,  you  can  adjust  your  copy  and  illustrations  to 
*  local  buying  habits,  local  interests,  local  likes  and  dislikes, 
V  local  customs,  local  trends...even  to  the  local  weather.  In 
i  kS.  newspapers  you  can  make  your  appeal  as  local, 

wHIllNw  interesting  and  vital  as  Main  Street  itself.  That's 
a  big  reason  why.  newspapers  are  the  basic 
advertising  medium  for  today.. .and  for  the 
peacetime  years  ahead, 


Tki»  prt^raJ  fcy  tk«  Bwaaa  of  AdTortituf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  i*  poUiohod  fcy  Tko  Govoload  ProM  ia  tho  iaterost  of  al  aowtpapari 
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By  sheer  weight  of  mu 
the  Kemsley  Group,  withi 
net  sales  of  more  thai 
copies  per  issue,  constibil 
greater  sales  force  thai 
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But  that  is  not  all.  Lor 
insistence  upon  clean  josi 
from  all  sensationalismi 
these  millions  of  readeit 
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KEMSLEY  NE\^ 

Britain’s  Largest  NewsptL 
•Headquarters :  KEMSLEY  HOUSE,  fco/ 


reatest  Sales  Force 
msley  Newspapers 


tOK  alone, 
h  Inmbined 
b  8,000,000 
tnl  a  much 
an  ny  other 
ee  Iritain. 

»  [emsley’s 
n,  free 

Js  given 
bounded 


confidence  in  all  the  Kemsley  News¬ 
papers — a  confidence  which  they 
extend  to  the  advertising  columns  as 
well  as  to  the  editorial. 

This  goodwill  ....  this  intensely  loyal 
readership  is  a  most  valuable  asset 
not  only  to  Kemsley 
Newspapers,  but  also 
to  every  advertiser 
using  their  columns. 
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KENNEDY,  -AP  AND  SHA^ 

IN  ALL  FAIRNESS  to  Edward  Kennedy 
of  th«  Associated  Press  we  have  been 
reserving  Judgment  on  his  case  until  he 
could  plead  his  own  defense.  The  charges 
against  him  by  SHAEF  and  his  fellow  cor¬ 
respondents  are  serious  and  up  until 
Thursday  he  was  being  tried  and  convicted 
by  everyone  in  this  country  without  hear¬ 
ing  his  side  of  the  story. 

Now  we  have  Kennedy’s  statement, '  car¬ 
ried  by  AP,  and  we  consider  it  inadequate 
If  that  is  all  he  has  to  say  in  his  own 
behalf,  no  other  verdict  than  “guilty”  can 
be  pronounced. 

We  agree  with  Kennedy  that  no  mili¬ 
tary  security  was  involved  and  that  it  was 
political  censorship.  General  Eisenhower 
might  have  made  a  pledge  of  secrecy  to 
the  Russians  until  simultaneous  announce¬ 
ment  could  be  made,  but  we  fail  to  see 
how  the  Russian  position  was  jeopardized 
inasmuch  as  a  Russian  oflQcer  was  one  of 
the  signatories  and  Kennedy’s  story  was 
not  filed  until  the  signing  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  representatives  of  all  the  Big 
Three.  Moreover,  by  that  time  the  German 
radio  had  announced  it  and  the  Stockholm 
radio  had  confirmed  the  surrender.  It  was 
no  longer  a  secret. 

But  Kennedy  apparently  violated  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  good  journal¬ 
ism — that  of  respecting  a  confidence.  No 
amount  of  explanation  after  the  event  as 
to  why  the  confidence  should  not  be  kept 
is  justification  for  breaking  it 

If  Kennedy  had  any  mental  reservations 
to  General  Allen's  pledge  of  secrecy  on 
the  plane  to  Reims  he  should  have  de¬ 
clared  them  at  the  time,  after  which  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  barred  from 
the  scene  of  the  surrender.  Having  heard 
the  conditions  under  which  the  story  was 
to  be  released  and  silently  accepted  a 
pledge  to  that  effect,  Kennedy  owed  it  to 
his  fellow  correspondents,  to  General  Alien 
and  to  his  profession  to  abide  by  the  terms. 

Unless  Kennedy  can  provide  better  justi¬ 
fication  for  what  he  did  than  he  has  already 
done,  his  action  may  seriously  affect  the 
relations  of  correspondents  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  for  the  balance  of  the  Japanese  war. 
An  important  point  for  the  military  to 
remember  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
which  a  breach  of  confidence  has  been 
made  by  newspaper  men  in  this  war — and 
they  have  been  fully  informed  on  most 
Important  decisions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  wlimlng  of 
such  a  glorious  victory  should  be  marred 
by  such  an  incident.  To  some  this  gave 
cause  to  question  the  ideals  and  aims  of 
the  AP  and  its  reporters  In  the  future. 
We  have  not 'subscribed  to  any  of  these 
doubts,  but  the  statement  of  Kent  Cooper 
that  “the  observance  of  all  obligations 
volimtarily  assumed  is,  and  always  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  AP  and  its  employes"  will 
be  welcomed  by  many. 

n 

AS  FOR  any  action  by  SHAEF  against 
the  Associated  Press  itself,  the  six-hour 
suspension  was  unwarranted  and  any 
further  action  would  be  high-handed 
militarism. 

The  AP  is  a  world-wide  organization 


He  that  is  hIow  to  wruth  is  of  great  nnder- 
!>tanding:  but  be  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exaltetb 
folly. — Proverbs,  XIV ;  29. 


devoted  to  public  service,  the  same  as  the 
other  press  associations.  It  received  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  dispatch  in  good  faith  and  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  its  members  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was,  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  took  place. 

The  story  wag  accurate.  Not  a  word  of 
it  was  ever  denied  or  attacked  by  anyone. 

Our  press  associations  have  been  built 
on  the  principle  of  serving  the  people  as 
quickly  and  accurately  as  possible.  There 
was  no  indication  to  the  press  associations 
here  that  news  of  the  surrender  of  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  to  be  held  for  an  oflficial 
proclamation  by  the  heads  of  the  Big  Three. 

The  correspondents  in  Paris  are  indig¬ 
nant  over  Kennedy’s  action,  and  rightly  so. 
They  call  it  “the  most  disgraceful,  delib¬ 
erate  and  unethical  double-cross  in  the 
history  of  journalism,”  and  they  will  not 
be  wrong  if  the  case  against  Kennedy 
stands  up. 

No  beat  and  no  story  is  worth  under¬ 
mining  the  principles  of  journalism  on 
which  our  reporters,  locally,  nationally 
and  at  the  war  fronts,  have  made  a  remark¬ 
able  record  in  keeping  confidences. 

But  these  correspondents  are  ill-advised 
in  asking  Gen.  Eisenhower  to  bar  the 
Associated  Press  from  operating  in  Europe. 
AP  didn’t  even  know  it  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  or  why,  until  INS  and  U.P.  carried 
the  story.  Nor  did  AP  executives  know 
any  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  filed  his  story,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  find  out. 

Since  when  have  we  adopted  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  an  entire  organization  must  be 
penalized  for  the  malpractice  of  one  man? 

m 

THE  PARIS  correspondents  also  declare 
they  have  no  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  public  relations  division  of  SHAEF. 
and  we  don’t  blame  them.  According  to 
Raymond  Daniell  of  the  New  York  Times 
the  entire  press  setup  for  the  surrender 
was  bimgled.  Also  the  responsibility  lor 
permitting  Kennedy’s  story  to  be  phoned 
to  London  falls  into  the  laps  of  SHAEF 
public  relations  and  censorship  oflQcers. 

And  we  would  like  to  add  that  the 
arrangement  between  the  Big  Three  to 
keep  the  surrender  story  under  wraps  until 
Truman,  Churchill  and  Stalin  could  an¬ 
nounce  it  was  stupid.  It  would  have  been 
a  wonderful  idea  if  it  had  worked.  But  it 
couldn’t  work. 

Picture  the  confusion  that  would  have 
spread  around  the  Allied  world  on  Monday 
when  the  German  radio,  Stockholm  radio. 


and  even  the  American 
tion  in  Europe  broadcast  reports  that  tht 
final  surrender  had  been  made  and  yt( 
there  was  no  confirmation  from  any  Alli*i 
source.  ’The  announcements  that  Churchill 
and  Truman  would  speak  early  Tuesday 
morning,  with  no  indication  of  the  suh-  I  ^ 
ject,  would  have  increased  speculation 

It  is  no  justification  for  Kennedy,  but 
the  American  people  would  have  had  a  bad 
case  of  jittery  nerves  if  his  story 
appeared.  Other  detailed  stories  of  fiu 
surrender  were  not  passed  by  SHAEF 
until  late  Tuesday  morning. 

We  hope  this  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
the  military  and  political  leaders  of  tht 
Allied  nations  that  a  story  of  that  magni¬ 
tude  cannot  be  kept  secret.  What  is  mon 
important,  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  not 
children  to  be  fed  news  by  the  spoonful 
when  someone  in  authority  deems  it  advit- 
able.  They  have  been  nurtured  on  free  and 
fast  publication  of  news  and  no  other 
arrangement  will  satisfy  them.  What  they 
don’t  know  they  make  up  themselves,  some 
times  with  dangerous  implications.  Politi¬ 
cians  and  generals  should  steer  clear  of  the 
Goebbels  technique  of  controlling  the  flow 
of  news.  That’s  what  we’ve  been  fighting 
against. 

This  was  a  people’s  war.  The  people 
should  have  had  the  news  of  its  end 
quickly,  freely  and  authoritatively,  instead 
of  the  botched-up  affair  created  by  Army 
censorship  and  the  misfiring  of  the  agree 
ment  for  simultaneous  announcement 

PULITZER  AWARDS 

JOE  ROSENTHAL’S  picture  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  flag-raising  on  I  wo  Jima  is  co- 
tainly  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photo  and 
it  deserve  to  be  recognized  as  such. 

However,  this  picture  was  made  after 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  of  1944.  It 
was  made  during  1945  and  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  awards  for  this  year.  If 
there  were  no  photo  entries  for  1944  that 
were  of  award  calibre,  then  the  prize 
should  have  been  skipped.  It  wouldn’t 
be  the  first  time  the  judges  had  done  tbit 

’The  journalism  scene  is  so  fast-moving 
that  there  are  numerous  instances  when 
some  accomplishment  in  one  year  over¬ 
shadows  those  of  the  previous  year.  It 
.seems  to  us  that  to  waive  the  rules  in  thii 
instance  opens  the  door  for  similar  action 
in  other  award  categories  in  the  future. 

One  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  make  the 
awards  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of 
each  year.  Four  months  is  too  long  ta 
permit  entries  and  make  decisions. 

V-E  DAY  AND  OKINAWA 

AL’THOUGH  the  realization  of  Victory  in 
Europe  was  a  glorious  event,  sober  re¬ 
flection  reminds  most  of  us  that  we  still 
have  a  fight  on  our  hands  in  the  Pacific. 

’The  bulletin  board  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  Times  Square  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  carried  the  following  two  items,  one 
under  the  other,  a  grim  reminder  of  this: 

“Germany  Announces  Unconditional 
Surrender." 

“Bitter  Fighting  Still  Continues  oo 
Okinawa.” 
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personal 

mention _ 

(Tt ARLES  B.  McCABE,  pub- 

[|.>i»r  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
bw  been  elected  to  the  board 
gf  the  Morris 
Plan  Industrial 
Bank  of  New 
Yoric.  He  is 
president  of  the 
Heirst  Radio 
Corp.  and  a 
rice  *  president 
of  Hearst  Corp. 

Roger  C.Peacc, 
publisher  of  the 
Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News 
ind  Piedmont, 
has  been  named 
bjr  Gov.  Ran* 
some  J.  Williams  as  a  member 
of  the  new  State  research,  plan* 
nine  and  development  board. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Mrs. 
McGill  have  announced  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Ralph,  on  Apr,  29. 
McGill,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  world  tour  as  a  member 
(rf  the  ASNE  free  press  com* 
mittee,  was  in  Hawaii  when  he 
received  news  of  his  son’s  ar¬ 
rival. 

Henry  Reese  III.  editor  of  the 
Gonzales  (Tex.)  Inquirer,  has 
been  named  by  Gov.  Coke  Ste* 
venson  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Texas  A  &  M  Col* 
lege  for  a  six*year  term. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  South  Bend  Rotary  Club 
(or  the  second  time. 

S.  S.  ("Blue”)  Wallace,  Jr., 
retiring  publisher  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  recent  ban* 
quet  given  by  former  associates 
on  the  two  newspapers. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Bonneville 
Knife  and  Fork  Club. 


In  The  Business  Office 


WILLIAM  T.  DODGE,  an  execu* 

tive  in  the  national  advertis* 
ing  department  of  the  Washfnp- 
toa  Times-Herald  recently,  has 
naea  appointed  advertising  di* 
rector  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  World.  Mr.  Dodge  is 
well  known  In  Pennsylvania  ad* 
vertising  circles,  having  started 
on  the  Scranton  Republican  in 
1D19,  risen  to  national  advertis* 
ing  manager  in  1931  and  to 
business  manager  and  advertis* 
.^^rcctor  with  the  purchase 
of  the  paper  in  1933  when  the 
paper  became  the  Tribune.  A£* 
ter  the  paper  was  sold  in  1938 
he  became  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  Easton  Free 
Press. 

Amos  B.  Jenkins,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Solt  Lake  City 
Dueret  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Overusing  Club  and  John  W. 
tlalllvan,  promotion  manager  of 
y  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele- 
F'wni.  a  board  member.  Jenkins 


succeeds  K.  M.  Carpenter,  na* 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Telegram. 

Norton  Rosengarten,  former 
reporter  and  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  now  is  operating  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  Mem¬ 
phis. 

J.  B.  Caskey,  auditor  for  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Job  after  a  lengthy 
illness. 

Sylvan  Snyder,  a  veteran 
member  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade’s  23*year  club,  has  re¬ 
placed  as  cashier  George  W. 
Bliss,  who  left  recently  for 
Texas  to  enter  business  for  him¬ 
self. 

After  22  years'  service  on  five 
S  c  r  1  p  p  s*Howard  newspapers, 
Wilton  H.  Gladmond  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  on  Puck,  the  comic 
weekly.  During  the  last  eight 
years  Gladmond  had  been  on 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  earlier  had  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen,  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Post  and  staff  member  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


A  PERSONNEL  reorganization 
in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  has 
Jack  B.  Krueger,  former  Dallas 
AP  night  editor,  who  has  been 
a  news  feature  writer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ted  Barrett,  for  more  than 
20  years  city  editor  of  the  News. 
Barrett  has  become  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  A.  H. 
Belo  Corp.,  which  owns  the 
News.  Allen  Duckworth,  fea¬ 
ture  political  writer,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  night  city  editor.  E.  G. 
Luter,  rim  man  on  the  universal 
desk,  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Ken  Foree,  night  city  editor  to 
special  feature  writer,  and  W.  W. 
■^UEX,  former  city  editor  on  the 
old  Dallas  Journal,  from  society 
editor  to  executive  news  editor. 
Ken  Hand,  veteran  news  re* 
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porter  who  recently  returned 
from  a  year  on  the  rewrite  desk 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  made  rewrite  man. 

Louts  Bailey,  formerly  with 
the  U.P.  at  Boston,  has  Joined 
the  local  staff  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  News. 

Lt.  Gordon  A.  Sabine,  for 
eight  years  a  member  of  the 
news  staffs  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va. )  News  and  Advance  and 
for  two  vears  a  base  censor  on 
Iceland,  has  again  donned  civil¬ 
ian  clothing  and  assumed  duties 
as  instructor  of  lournallsm  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  Law¬ 
rence.  For  two  years  he  was 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism. 

James  G.  Blake.  14  years  with 
S  c  r  i  p  p  s-Howard  newsoapers. 
former  assistant  citv  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  with  his  wife,  has  ac¬ 
quired  ownership  of  the  Ham- 
monton  Corp..  Dublisher  of  the 
Hammonton  (N.  J.)  News. 

Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger 
Dispatch,  celebrated  his  25th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  paper  Apr. 
30.  He  first  went  to  Norfolk 
from  service  in  the  Navy  as 
sports  editor.  Hanes  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  associates  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  Apr.  28. 

Sue  Kennedy,  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Norfolk  ( Va. )  Ledger  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  the  leading  role  in  the 
current  Little  Theater  attrac¬ 
tion.  Joseph  Bobbitt,  reporter 
for  the  Virginian-Pilot,  and  Mrs. 
Bobbitt,  are  being  congratulated 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  baby  girl. 
Charles  Day,  federal  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ledger  Dispatch, 
has  returned  to  his  beat  after 
two  months’  illness. 

Jane  Keane,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer  reporter, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Raleigh  chapter  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Presswomen,  first  local 
chapter,  at  its  initial  meeting 
recently.  Among  other  officers 
are  Evelyn  Cheek,  Raleigh  Times 
and  Jane  Hall,  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 

Al  Capley,  Memphis  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 


ANOTHER 
Kuii  SCOOP! 


•  Only  nawtpapnn  wHti  Bin  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Wire  Sorvico  printed 
this  EXCLUSIVE  newt  ttery  that 
rocked  the  Sen  Francitee  center- 
ence,  Saturday,  May  SthI 

•  And  if  your  newspaper  it  look¬ 
ing  for  big  newt,  EXCLUSIVE 
newt,  and  a  froth  ttnnt,  don’t 
overlook  Kuh  and  The  Chicago 
Sun  Wire  Service. 
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Lee  Miller’s 
Column 


Gets  Wide 
Acceptance 


LEE  MILLER 


Lee  Miller’s  new  daily 
column,  now  coming  by 
wireless  from  aboard  a  cruis¬ 
er  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
has  received  wde  acceptance 
by  newspapers  all  over  the 
country. 

With  what  Ernie  Pyle  used 
to  call  “the  heart  of  the  war” 
shifted  to  the  Pacific  theatre, 
the  daily  dispatches  from  Lee 
Miller  take  on  a  new  inten¬ 
sity  of  interest. 

Lee  Miller  is  carrying  on 
the  assignmeut  Ernie  Pyle 
was  on  when  he  was  killed. 

Miller,  who  was  Ernie’s 
closest  friend,  is  one  of  the 
top  writers  of  the  country. 
He  has  an  easy  flowing  styl^ 
a  penetrating  mind  and  a 
sharp  eye  for  the  human  side 
of  life. 

For  terms  and  samples, 
please  write  to  • 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET. 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y. 
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LisHra  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
resigned  from  the  Pren-Scimitar 
copydesk  to  enter  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business.  Capley  had  been 
on  the  editorial  stafb  of  the  old 
Ntwt-ScimiUir,  the  Appeal  and 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
formerly  handled  publicity  for 
RKO  in  New  Orleans  and  Mem¬ 
phis.  His  first  newspaper 
was  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  American. 
Gsant  M’Gee,  veteran  reporter 
and  copydesk  man,  has  replaced 
Capley,  on  the  Press-Scimitar 
rim. 

Mary  Clayton  Saunders  has 
joined  the  society  department  of 
the  Memphis  Prett-Scimitar,  re¬ 
placing  Catherine  Meacham, 
who  was  transferred  to  the  city 
desk.  John  Sikes,  Guy  North- 
RUP  and  Dean  Stewart  are  three 
new  additions  to  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  copy  desk. 

M.  W.  Zeamer  has  transferred 
from  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Commerciai  Appeal’s  reporting 
staff  to  the  Detroit  Times,  where 
he  is  on  rewrite. 

Maj.  George  B.  Carmack,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  later 
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editor  of  the  Knoxrille  News- 
Sentinel,  and  Mrs.  Carmack  be¬ 
came  the  parents  of  their  first 
child,  a  girl.  Apr.  24. 

N.  Key  Hart,  former  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times  reporter, 
is  now  a  correspondent  with 
Pathfinder  magazine.  * 

Dudley  McClure,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal,  and  with  the 
Journal  18  years,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Portland  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  MacWilkins,  Cole 
and  Weber,  and  has  been  re¬ 
placed  bv  Harry  Leedinc.  Club 
Editor  Eunor  Pillsbury,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  copy  desk,  has 
succeeded  Deeding,  and  Frances 
Blakely,  reporter,  has  become 
club  editor.  Artist  Paul  Kel¬ 
ler,  who  left  the  Journal  to  join 
the  OWI.  is  now  in  India. 

William  F.  Hawkes.  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  <  Pa. )  Record,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal.  Ar¬ 
thur  Hunt,  former  city  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une-Sun.  is  acting  city  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Journal  while 
Claude  Kimball  is  assigned  to 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

J.  Henry  Grizzard,  San  Diego 
( Cal. )  Union  copyreader,  and 
Mrs.  Grizzard  are  parents  of  a 
boy,  Patrick,  their  third  child. 

Two  former  members  of  the 
Toledo  Times  editorial  staff  are 
now  working  for  the  Twin  Falls 
( Ida. )  Times-News.  They  are 
Ben  Mendoza  and  Harry  Gun¬ 
ning. 

Ralph  Foster,  chief  of  the 
graphics  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Film  Board,  is  on  his  way 
to  Australia  to  set  up  a  branch 
office  of  the  board  there.  He 
was  previously  an  editor  on  the 
Toronto  ( Ont. )  Star  for  many 
years. 

Gladys  Skelly,  for  the  last 
two  and  one-half  years  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  for  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  with 
headquarters  in  Des  Moines. 
Louise  Lux,  photo-news  re¬ 
porter  and  Gazette  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  has  resigned  for  overseas 
duty  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Vernon  Pope  has  taken  over 
the  editorial  direction  of 
Pageant,  one  of  the  Hillman 
publications.  As  picture  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  he  developed  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  telling  stories  in  se¬ 
quences  of  pictures  before  be¬ 
coming  the  first  editor  of  Look 
magazine. 

William  O.  Key,  Jr.,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  later  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  U.P.  bureau, 
has  joined  the  copydesk  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Charles  McCoy,  27  months 
with  the  Seventh  AAF  in  the 
South  Pacific,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Richard  J.  Burke,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  North  Tona- 
wanda  (N.  Y. )  News,  later  on 
the  OWI  cable  desk  in  New 
York  City,  and  William  E. 
Miles,  formerly  on  the  Buffalo 


( N.  Y. )  Time*,  are  editors  of 
Buffalo's  newest  local  news 
magazine.  Main  Street,  to  be 
published  bi-monthlv.  Both  are 
news  editors  at  WBNY. 

W.  Bennett  Davis,  59.  veteran 
reporter,  editorial  writer  and 
book  reviewer  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier  -  Express,  was  seriously 
injured  May  3  when  struck  by 
a  bus.  He  suffered  a  skull  frac¬ 
ture.  face  lacerations,  bruises 
and  contusions. 

Theodore  O.  Phillips,  former 
AP  reporter  recently  publicit.v 
representative  of  the  New  York 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road.  has  joined  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Institute  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity. 

Bernard  S.  O'Hara,  formerly 
of  the  AP  financial  news  staff, 
has  become  associated  with  the 
New  York  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Prior  to  1932 
he  was  on  the  New  York  Sun. 
O’Hara  was  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Financial  Writers 
Assn,  this  past  year. 

Harold  Reis,  reporter  for 
many  years  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  has  resigned 
as  chief  clerk  of  Draft  Board 
No.  52  to  join  the  news  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  as 
administration  reporter,  replac¬ 
ing  Sam  LAPrERTY.  who  went  to 
the  Bulletin. 

Bill  Carr  has  left  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  offices  of  AP  to  join  the 
sports  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

Sally  Horowitz  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  news  staff,  has 
taken  leave  of  absence  to  join 
her  husband,  back  from  Ger¬ 
many  on  furlough. 

Joe  Reich  wein  has  been 
moved  from  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  city  desk  to  rewrite 
and  Bayard  Brunt  stepped  up 
from  the  news  staff  to  the  city 
desk.  Mary  Egan,  reporter,  has 
been  transferred  to  sports. 
Rowland  Evans,  former  Bulle¬ 
tin  reporter,  has  joined  the  AP 
bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


With  The  Colon 

WILLIAM  J.  CONNERS.  J1 
USNR.  president  and  publidiir 

of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Exprtm, 

*  who  has  b«ta 
on  active  duty 
the  last  foyr 
years,  is  await¬ 
ing  the  arrinl 
of  his  replace¬ 
ment  as  exeen- 
tive  officer  of 
the  administra¬ 
tive  command 
of  the  SampaoD 
Naval  Tralniof 
Station  befoie 


Conners 


I  returninito 

civilian  life. 


Capt.  Frarx 
T.  Farrell,  USMC.  amusement 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  on  leave,  has  received 
the  Silver  Star  for  conspicuoui 
gallantp'  in  action  on  Peleliu 
Island  in  leading  small  scouti^ 
patrols.  Prior  to  his  seven  yean 
on  the  World-Telegram,  he 
worked  for  the  Brooklyn  Eaglt 
and  Times-Union  and  the  (IW- 
cago  Herald- American. 

S/Sgt.  John  L.  McNevin,  who 
was  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
when  he  went  into  military  ser¬ 
vice,  is  home  from  the  M^ter 
ranean  war  theater  for  his  fint 
furlough  in  three  years. 

Charles  B.  Dixon,  who  has 
been  on  the  rim  of  the  AtUmis 
Constitution  copy  desk  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Army  and  has  reported 
to  Fort  McPherson.  Ga. 

Donald  E.  Knight,  formerly 
in  charge  of  statistical  researdi 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Army. 
He  is  at  present  on  overaeei 
duty  with  the  13th  Air  Force 
Service  Command. 

Bill  Camp,  former  night  city 
editor  of  the  San  Franeiseo 
Chronicle,  and  author  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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if  18  9  5  •  THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ANACONDA  COPPER  •  1  94  5  ★ 


Today,  the  interior  of  almost  every  brewery  is 
domiruted  by  the  soft  gleam  of  copper — the 
raeul  of  the  brewmaster  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  red  metal  is  well  chosen,  for  over  long 
years  of  service  it  protects  the  quality  and  flavor 
of  beer  as  it  is  being  brewed. 

Economy,  as  well  as  quality,  has  helped  make 
this  use  of  copper  universal.  For  copper,  tough 
and  long-lasting  though  it  is,  is  readily  work¬ 
able — easily  fashioned  into  intricate  shapes 
and  forms.  Another  important  advanuge  of 
copper  is  that  it  is  easily  cleaned,  assuring 
highly  sanitary  brewing  conditions. 


Other  qualities  of  copper  and  its  alloys,  brass 
and  bronze,  make  them  uniquely  valuable  to  all 
industry — high  electrical  conductivity,  tough¬ 
ness,  freedom  from  rust  and  resistance  to  corro¬ 
sion — qualities  in  combination  possessed  only 
by  the  red  meul  and  its  alloys. 

That’s  why  the  men,  mines,  smelters  and 
fabricating  plants  of  Anaconda  have  helped  to 
push  the  production  of  copper  to  meet 
America’s  unparalleled  wanime  requirements. 
'That’s  why,  too,  copper,  brass  and  bronze 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  postwar  plans  of 
so  many  manufaauters. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANoa  coma  mmno  comtanv 

CNM  coma  COMPANY 

OaiWN  CANANIA  COPPH  COMPANY 


1MI  AMaaiCAN  UAU  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  Wiat  A  CASU  COMPANY 
INIHNAnONAl  SMMnNO  AND  aWNINe  COMPANY 


Lend  More  for  Victory  . ,  .  Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond. 
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25%  of  FM  Permits 
Asked  by  Newspapers 


By  Jerry  Wcdker 

THE  Federal  Communications 

Commiasion  provided  the  ba* 
rometer  of  newspaper  interest 
In  post-war  radio  operations  this 
week  in  publishing  a  list  of  the 
403  applications  on  file  for  per¬ 
mits  to  build  commercial  FM 
( frequency  modulation )  stations. 
One-fourth  of  the  applications. 
103  to  be  exact,  have  been  filed 
by  newspaper  publishing  finns 
or  affiliates. 

How  many  others  have  been 
submitted  by  firms  whose 
names  do  not  readily  identify 
them  with  newspaper  interests 
is  not  ascertainable  from  the 
FCC  listing,  but  estimates  in  the 
radio  industry  put  the  total  of 
newspaper-FM  applications  at 
around  129. 

There  are  now  46  commercial 
FM  stations  in  the  U.  S.  which 
are  broadcasting  regularly,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  newspaper  stations, 
and  three  others  are  licensed  for 
experimental  use.  The  only 
states  not  represented  in  the 
'*pending  file”  of  the  FCC  are 
Arizona,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  South  Dakota. 
Vermont  and  Wyoming. 

Compromise  Expected 

Since  Apr.  27,  1942,  the  Com¬ 
mission  points  out,  civilian  con¬ 
struction  of  radio  has  been 
sharply  curtailed.  Action  on 
FM  applications  awaits  release 
of  manpower  and  equipment  for 
civilian  radio  construction  and 
authorization  of  individual  ap¬ 
plications  by  the  FCC  as  the 
licensing  agency.  In  some  vicini¬ 
ties,  applicants  have  applied  for 
Identical  frequencies,  or  for 
some  other  reason  their  appli¬ 
cations  may  be  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.  the  FCC  states. 

Hence,  there  is  some  impa¬ 
tience  within  the  industry  as 
the  Commission  delays  its  de¬ 
cision  on  allocations.  May  1 
was  originally  the  deadline,  but 
it  appears  that  the  controversy 
over  shifting  FM  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  megacycle  bracket 
has  led  to  a  compromise.  At 
least,  in  recent  weeks,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  accepted  some  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  from  experts, 
including  MaJ.  Edwin  H.  Arm¬ 
strong,  the  inventor  of  frequency 
modulation. 

FM  interests  were  heartened 
by  the  recent  statement  of  Paul 
/L  Porter,  FCC  chairman,  that 
the  government  agency  certain¬ 
ly  does  not  consider  frequency 
modulation  as  only  a  passing 
phase  between  AM  broadcasting 
and  television.  The  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Company  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey,  that  the  public  wants 
91,000,000  FM  sets  after  the  war, 
and  the  estimate  of  the  number 
of  stations  runs  to  4,000. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  found 
that  77%  of  its  readers  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  buy  FM  receivers  and  the 


newspaper  has  asked  the  FCC 
for  permission  to  undertake  some 
imoortant  experiments  with  a 
500-watt  developmental  station 
to  determine  propagation  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  91  megacycle 
signal  as  compared  to  that  on 
49.9  me  from  the  present  site 
of  the  WMFM  transmitter. 
Presence  and  extent  of  shadows, 
an  issue  which  has  been  raised 
in  the  allocations  debate,  would 
be  determined. 

The  set  industry,  alone,  ex¬ 
pects  to  employ  262,000  persons 
to  make,  distribute  and  service 
18.000.000  FM  sets  in  the  first 
post-war  year.  Operation  of 
stations  will  require  17.300  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  eouipment  indus¬ 
try  will  take  2.900  workers  to 
build  300  first-year  stations. 
TTiese  statistics  are  from  FM 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  and  they 
show  the  extent  of  the  role 
which  newspapers  will  plav  in 
the  development  of  this  nhase 
of  broadcasting.  It’s  considered 
a  tremendous  field  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  returning  war  veterans. 
The  FCC  has  shown  special 
leniency  in  accepting  FM  ap¬ 
plications  from  men  in  service. 

FM.  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  will  be  “much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  television  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  more  general  utility 
and  the  fact  that  .sound  broad¬ 
casting  techniques  have  already 
been  developed.” 

Pre-war  FM  receivers  may  not 
be  as  useless  as  some  spokesmen 
in  the  industry  asserted  when 
they  argued  against  moving  the 
FM  band  to  the  84-102  me  area, 
in  view  of  the  claims  made  by 
the  Hallicrafters  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  a  simple  one-tube  con¬ 
verter  which  can  be  sold  at  $10. 

Ad-less  System  Proposed 

All  these  developments  in  the 
FM  field  have  been  piling  up, 
while  the  FCC  makes  up  its 
mind  on  frequencies,  and  in  the 
background  is  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  radio  advertising,  per¬ 
taining  in  one  specific  instance  to 
post-war  FM.  The  Wisconsin 
Conference  for  Better  Radio 
Listening  has  given  impetus  to 
a  proposal  for  a  state-operated 
system  of  FM  stations,  costing 
about  $500,000,  as  an  educational 
venture.  Almost  half  of  the 
applications  for  Wisconsin  sta¬ 
tions,  incidentally,  have  been 
filed  by  newspapers. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  grew  out 
of  objection  to  “nerve-jangling 
Jingles,  local  commercials  that 
monopolize  valuable  radio  time, 
and  daytime  sob  serials.”  The 
charge  was  made  also  at  a  Con¬ 
ference  session  that  90%  of 
America's  broadcasting  power  is 
controlled  by  four  networks 
drawing  70%  of  their  revenue 
from  four  industries  .  .  .  food, 
beveragee  and  confections;  soaps 


and  other  cleansers;  drugs,  and 
tobacco. 

“This,”  declared  one  speaker, 
“does  not  make  for  freedom  pf 
speech  or  a  free  radio.” 

The  statement  was  almost 
identical  with  that  made  by  one 
of  England's  principal  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  in  a  pamphlet  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Parliament  recently 
in  opposition  to  rsdio  advertis¬ 
ing.  A.  Morgan-Willianu,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Design  Adver¬ 
tising,  Ltd.,  set  forth  12  argu¬ 
ments  for  maintaining  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  .sy.stem  of  ad-less 
radio  and  concluded  with  the 
suggestion  of  an  embargo  on 
foreign  broadcasts  which  adver¬ 
tise  goods. 

“So  complicated.”  he  said,  “are 
the  issues  raised  by  advertising 
on  the  air  that  there  is  only  one 
solution — to  free  the  air  from 
advertising.  If  we  decide  against 
sponsored  radio,  then  other 
couhtries  must  be  told  where 
they  stand,  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  ...  It  will  be  the  Battle 
of  Britain  all  over  again,  a  bat¬ 
tle  for  freedom  between  friends.” 

The  principle  of  sponsored- 
radio  applied  to  the  press  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant, 
argued  Morgan-Williams  noting 
that  the  equivalent  in  the  press 
would  be  advertiser-control  of 
the  editorial  columns,  with  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  choosing  the 
editors,  censoring  their  articles, 
and  paying  their  salaries.  “An 
absurd  situation,”  lie  calls  it. 

The  British  agency  executive 
was  fearful  of  the  risks  involved 
in  giving  radio  power  to  money 


A  Painiiil  Trip 

Washington.  May  8 — Mcni 
man  Smith  of  Unitsd  PraK 
who  has  coversd  Presidnifial 
nsws  by  land.  sea.  aad  ck 
through  the  Roosevelt  adsaa 
istrations  and  under  PresidMi 
Truman,  without  accidenMa 
eluding  a  hurried  plane  trip  a 
Italy  and  back  when  the  Yohs 
Conference  was  in  progreie- 
was  a  V-C  Day  casualty. 
Rushing  from  the  Truma 
press  conference  this  memisf, 
he  tripped  over  a  strand  is  Ihi 
maze  of  radio  and  newwed 
cables  and  struck  his  elbow  « 
the  floor.  X-roys  revealed  • 
proboble  fracture. 

power  and  he  called  attentioo  h 
the  “frantic  search  for  new  wt 
gles  in  press  publicity”  wUek 
will  arise  from  post-war  but 
ness  competition,  in  so  far  m 
“copy  is  blithely  and  purpoM^ 
based  on  fear,  vanity,  snobbiA> 
ness,  and  some  unlovely  huoa 
qualities  whdeh  we  all  want  k 
get  rid  of.” 

“This  is  no  condemnation  of 
copy-writers,”  he  added.  1 
write  copy  myself.  The  idee  ii 
to  reveal  some  complieatkiai 
and  dangers  that  a  wave-leoit 
controlled  by  business  intemb 
may  with  all  the  will  in  tlu 
world,  bring  in  its  wake.” 


Thousands  ol  earner  boys  operating  as  independent 
contractors  for  hundreds  of  newspapers  are  protectee 
by  this 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 

Underwritten  by 
WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1.  Takes  care  of  moral  obligation  in 
event  of  accident 

2.  Safeguards  boy  with  financial  aid 

3.  No  cost  to  the  newspaper 

By  Fdj  the  Best 
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AM  stations 


FLASHBACK  IN  EDITORS'  WORLD  TOUR 

THE  picture  iollowe  the  return  oi  Wilbur  S.  Forrest  and  Ralph  E.  Mc¬ 
Gill  from  their  global  tour  for  the  American  Society  oi  Newspaper 
Editors.  On  a  stopover  in  Honolulu:  Left  to  right,  Murlin  Spencer, 
chief  oi  the  AP  bureau  in  Hawaii:  Mr.  Forrest  oi  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Miss  Peggy  Scripps,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  P.  Scripps 
and  Mrs.  Scripps,  who  is  a  new  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin:  Mr.  McGill  oi  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Riley  H. 
Allen,  editor  of  the  Star-Bulletin. 


Commissions 
Publishers  Study 
Wage  Policies 

Chicago.  May  7 — Newspaper 
executives,  together  with  their 
labor  repre.sentatives,  met  here 
Mav  3  and  4  to  consider  wage 
stabilization  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission  among  "white  col¬ 
lar"  and  mechanical  workers. 

The  meeting  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
SpMial  Standing  Committee  of 
which  George  N.  Dale  is  chair¬ 
man. 

Chief  among  the  .subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  were  methods  of  con¬ 
structing  inequality  rules  to 
apply  in  cases  where  the  15% 
maladjustment  allowance  has 
been  exhausted.  In  addition, 
the  whole  question  of  fringe  is¬ 
sues  ( holiday  pay.  severance 
pay.  vacations,  sick  leave,  etc.), 
which  has  been  injected  into 
local  negotiation  by  various 
unions,  was  under  discussion. 

Burns,  Dsibler  Talk 

Dr.  R.  K.  Burns  and  Dr.  F.  S. 
Deibler.  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  respectively  of  the 
Newspaper  Commission,  spoke 
at  the  opening  session.  They 
discussed  the  Commission’s  wage 
policy  of  the  past  and  points 
out  some  of  the  problems  faced 
in  endeavoring  to  adhere  to  the 
National  War  Labor  Board’s 
general  wage  policies. 

It  was  indicated  that  newspa¬ 
pers  can  expect  considerable  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  writing  of  general 
increases  into  contract  minima 
on  the  part  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  locals  in  their  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Also  meeting  here  last  week 
were  the  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  and  representatives  of  the 
wage  stabilization  section  of 
the  WLB.  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  statement  of  wage 
policy. 

Representing  the  WLB  were 
Thomas  Hogan  and  Herbert 
Hammerman.  It  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  announced  that  Pearce 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  National 
Telephone  Panel,  would  confer 
with  the  Commission.  Illness, 
however,  prevented  his  coming 
to  the  meeting. 

’The  Commission  will  issue  a 
statement  on  its  general  wage 
policy  after  the  hearings  have 
been  completed.  TTie  statement 
will  be  submitted  to  WLB  for 
appreval. _ 


PERSONALS 

conttwued  from  page  40 


best  selling  novel,  “Retreat 
Hell."  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Navy.  Camp  recently  left 
the  Chronicle  to  devote  his  time 
to  free  lance  writing. 

Robsrt  Letts  Jones,  a  former 
Vallejo,  Cal.,  publisher,  now  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Marines, 
was  shot  in  the  hand  at  Iwo 
Jima,  and  is  hospitalized  some¬ 
where  in  the  Pacific  area. 

MEaaiTT  Speuiel.  Je.,  son  of 
Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president  of 


Speidel  Newspapers,  was  se¬ 
riously  wounded  in  action  on  the 
Western  front  and  is  now  re¬ 
covering  in  a  hospital.  A  second 
son.  Lt.  Robert  Speidel,  who  has 
seen  action  in  the  Pacific  the¬ 
ater,  has  returned  to  the  main¬ 
land  on  leave. 

Lt.  Comm.  Logan  H.  Jenkins, 
USNR,  publisher  of  the  El  Cen¬ 
tro  (Cal.)  Post  until  he  entered 
the  Navy  in  September,  1941, 
has  been  award^  the  Bronze 
Star  medal  for  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W,  Nimitz. 

The  Bronze  Star  was  awarded 
recently  to  Capt.  Margaret 
Lacey.  Chicago  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes'  benefit  department  on 
leave  with  the  Army  nurse 
corps  in  France,  for  her  work  as 
chief  nurse  of  the  Delta  base 
section  in  Southern  France, 
where  she  utilized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  the  nurses  worked 
and  lived. 

S.Sgt.  William  F.  Mooney, 
Jr.,  former  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  reporter,  has  been  res¬ 
cued  from  a  German  prison 
camp  near  Krems,  Austria,  by 
Gen.  Patton’s  3rd  Army.  Sgt. 
Mooney,  an  aerial  gunner,  has 
been  wounded  twice  and  has  the 
Air  Medal  and  two  Oak  Leaf 
clusters. 

Cpl.  H.  a.  Arbeen,  former 
member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
financial  news  staff,  has  obtained 
a  supply  of  unusual  stationery 
in  Germany — the  reverse  side 
of  German  1922  government 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  10,000 
marks.  Lt.  William  Clark  and 
Prc.  Bryce  Engel,  former  ’Trib¬ 
une  financial  news  staff  men, 
met  recently  in  Manila. 

J.  Bryce  Tangren,  formerly  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  technician  fourth  grade 
with  the  Army  in  the  China- 
India-Burma  theater,  where  he 
is  serving  as  a  clerk. 

’Tracy  J.  and  Glen  W.  Hard¬ 
man,  formerly  business  office 
employes  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  and  Telegram,  have 
been  advanced  to  major  and 
captain,  respectively,  with  the 
field  artillery  in  the  Pacific. 

Lela  W.  (Joy)  Miller,  first 
woman  employe  of  the  Memphis 


Publishing  Co.,  to  enter  service, 
is  training  in  the  WAC  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe.  Ga. 

Capt.  Mervin  Rosenbush,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  aviation  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  now 
on  leave  in  the  AAF,  and  Mrs. 
Rosenbush  are  the  parents  of  a 
girl,  Margaret  Louise,  bom  Apr. 
17. 

Capt.  Emmett  Deadman,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Times  assistant 
foreign  editor,  and  S/Sgt.  Alex¬ 
ander  MacArthur,  a  Times  pho¬ 
tographer,  have  been  liberated 
from  a  German  prison  camp  at 
Moosburg,  Germany.  Capt.  Dead- 
man  was  a  navigator  of  a  Flying 
Fortress  shot  down  July  26,  1943, 
in  a  raid  over  Hannover.  Sgt. 
MacArthur  was  shot  down  on 
his  37th  combat  mission  with 
the  15th  AAF. 

Cpl.  Frank  Barfield,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  He  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  at  Camp  LeJeune, 
N.  C. 

Pfc.  Arthur  Hamm,  formerly 
with  the  Catskill  (N.  Y. )  Mail, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  his  sister 
reported  he  had  captured  six 
Carman  prisoners,  “or,  at  least, 
the  Nazis  surrendered  to  me.” 

Joseph  Forestall,  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J. )  Courier-Post, 
now  a  Red  Cross  Club  director 
overseas,  came  face  to  face  on 


a  German  battlefield  witk  ^ 
son,  Lt.  Joseph  Forestall, 
a  paratrooper. 

Pvt.  Don  Wahlquist,  formn); 
staff  photc^rapher  for  the  S|it 
Lake  City  Telegram,  was  woeM- 
ed  in  action  in  Germany,  Ihr 
10.  Herbert  Gordon,  iorvusd) 
a  city  staffer  of  the  Tribee,, 
then  news  editor  of  KLO.  1^ 
been  inducted  into  the  Anj 
and  is  training  at  Little  Rod 
Ark. 

Walter  J.  Steele,  former  re¬ 
porter  in  Tonkawa  for  the  Poeg 
City  (Okla. )  News,  has  won  tke 
Bronze  Star  and  been  promoW 
to  technicai  sergeant  at  u 
Italian  base  of  the  Meditenn- 
ean  ATS. 

CoL.  Joe  Nickell.  former  city 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kss.) 
Capital,  has  returned  to  fcii 
station  in  Alaska  after  lean 
He  is  serving  as  general  stiil 
transportation  officer  in  the 
Alaska  area. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Reed,  bo(h 
former  reporters  on  the  TopA 
(Kan.)  Capital,  have  bees 
.spending  a  leave  with  their 
parents  in  Topeka  and  Burlinf- 
ton.  la.,  before  returning  to  10- 
ami.  Fla.,  where  Lt.  Reed  ii  in 
the  Dublic  relations  departacst 
of  the  ATC. 

First  Lt.  Samuel  A.  Finn- 
man,  PRO  of  the  Portland.  On 
Port  of  Embarkation,  and  jM 
member.  Los  Angeles  Examiur. 
and  Mrs.  Freedman  became  the 
parents  of  a  boy  Apr.  24. 


Wedding  Bells 


CARLITA  MURPHY,  feature 

editor  of  the  Afro-Amerks» 
and  daughter  of  Carl  Muam. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  to  Lt 
Leeland  Newton  Jones.  Jr, 
Army  Signal  Corps,  May  5,  in 
Baltimore. 

■ 

Youth  Directs  Forum 

Albany,  N.  Y..  May  ^Yooth 
scored  a  signal  success  in  orpn- 
izing,  as  well  as  in  presentin|. 
the  ’'Young  America  Speiki 
Forum  sponsored  by  the  Albeati 
Times-Union  as  a  contribnto 
to  observance  of  Boys'  and  Girk 
Week.  John  J.  Leary.  21.  yooW 
est  Times-Union  reporter  va 
editor  of  the  paper's  Youth  Pap 
was  in  charge  of  all  arran^ 
ments  for  the  event,  condoctad 
at  the  Capitol. 


CAPTION  EDITOR  WANTE* 

Leading  school  encyclopedia  needs  an  experienced,  topnotch 
caption  writer  and  editor  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  tw 
years.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  with  a  major  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  field,  located  in  the  Middle  West. 

A  prime  requisite  is  the  ability  to  translate  technical  jar^ 
into  simple,  graphic  statements  that  will  explain  photographs 
and  diagrams  in  interesting  fashion  to  children  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  and  upper  grades.  Other  qualifications  include  » 
quick  imagination,  a  flair  for  colorful  writing,  accuracy,  and 
the  ability  to  work  easily  with  others. 

This  editor  will  be  responsible  for  an  extensive,  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  of  caption  writing.  Working  with  artists  and  other 
editors,  he  will  develop  captions  for  illustrations  from  first 
draft  through  to  typesetter’s  copy.  Compensation  is  opea 
and  will  be  sufficient  to  interest  applicants  having  the  highest 
qualifications. 

The  strictest  confidence  will  be  observed  in  handling  all  let¬ 
ters,  which  should  go  fully  into  details  of  experience,  educa¬ 
tion.  and  reasons  for  feeing  qualified  to  handle  this  work- 
Address  Box  1015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Study  Tenns 
Comics  a  Cause 
Of  Youth  Crime 

Another  chapter  in  the  long 
controversy  over  whether  comic 
are  a  bad  influence  upon 
chifiren  is  being  published  this 
-noth  by  Father  Robert  South- 
ird  in  the  St.  Anthony  Afessen- 
ffT  As  the  result  of  a  question- 
run  during  the  past 
nonths  while  Father  Southard 
ffU  conducting  a  course  in 
nioral  guidance  at  the  state  in- 
dnitrial  school.  Topeka.  Kan., 
the  article  presents  evidence 
from  boys  that  some  comics 
have  instructed  youths  in  crime 
methods  and  provided  the  im¬ 
mediate  incitement  to  law- 

fc«**'*"*-  -n 

The  study  specifically  protests 
the  implications  of  the  articles 
in  the  December.  1944.  “Journal 
of  Educational  Sociology”  ( E  &  P, 
Jan  IS.  p.  52). 

Stating  that  "comics,  both 
hm»iti  and  strips,  as  a  medium  of 
expression  are  valuable  acces¬ 
sories  to  child  entertainment 
and  instruction,  and  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  our  purpose  to  black¬ 
ball  all  comics  without  distinc¬ 
tion.”  Father  Southard,  never¬ 
theless.  protests  the  Journal’s 
"overall  effect  of  white-washing 
aU  comic  books  and  strips  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  blatantly  sex- 
toted  comics  on  the  market.” 

“Specifically  it  refuses  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  very  many  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  comics  which  deal  with 
crime  and  criminals  a  dangerous 
invitation  and  inducement  to 
crime  and  a  graphic  course  of 
instructions  in  criminal  con¬ 
duct.”  he  continues. 

Answers  by  Delinquents 

Father  Southard’s  question¬ 
naire  was  voluntarily  filled  out 
by  95  delinquents,  averaging  14 
years  of  age  and  “uninstructed 
on  the  moral  value  of  the  comic 
books  in  question.”  Officials  of 
the  institution,  who  checked 
statements  with  the  boys’  case 
records,  stated  they  believed 
them  accurate. 

To  the  question  "Do  you  think 
the  cops  pictured  in  crime 
comics  are  smart  and  doing  their 
jobs?”.  48  answered  No. 

To  the  question  “Do  you  think 
crime  comics  show  that  crime 
doesn’t  pay?”,  36  answered  No. 

Fifty-two  said  they  knew  of 
boys  who  had  gotten  into  trouble 
by  trying  crimes  they  saw  pic¬ 
tured  in  comic  books. 

Among  the  crimes  specified 
were  swinging  into  a  store  by  a 
rope  and  stealing,  trying  to  kill 
a  boy,  several  attempted  train 
wrecks,  holdups,  car  thefts, 
blackjackings.  etc. 

Father  Southard  avoids  a 
blanket  indictment  of  comics, 
placing  his  stress  on  comic  books 
and  luridness. 


Speed  Our  Children's  Return 
on  this  Magic  Carpet 

These  bonds  will  make  the  magic  carpet  which 
will  bring  our  children  home  quickly  and  safely. 
That  will  be  LOCALNEWS  with  a  lift! 

Extraordinary  LOC ALN E W S ! 


Meanwhile,  the  usual  localnews  of  people  we  know 
in  our  own  dty  and  surrounding  neighborhood  con¬ 
tinues  daily.  It  is  the  visible  cement  in  the  edifice  of  community 
solidarity,  which  is  the  strength  of  our  country,  for  our  country 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  communities.  The  localnews  daily,  in 
every  city  which  has  one,  is  the  builder  who  every  day  mixes 
the  mortar  of  localnews  and  lays  the  bricks  of  mutual  good¬ 
will  in  every  community. 

National  advertisers  who  have  a  part  in  such  a  program  are 
participating  in  something  of  which  they  may  be  justly  proud. 


Advice  on  Clippings 

Washington,  May  8  —  The 
Postmaster  General  has  re¬ 
ported  a  Navy  Department  sug- 
8*sbon  to  the  public  to  include 
clippings  of  particular  interest 
in  letter  mail,  rather  than  send 
complete  issues  of  newspapers 
overseas. 
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CIRCULATION 

Advertisers  Appraise 
Type  of  Circulation 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SINCE  newsprint  rationing  has 

been  in  vogue.  circuUition 
managers  have  been  faced  with 
die  tough  problem  of  deciding 
where  to  reduce  circulation  and 
where  to  make  increases.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  aporaise 
circulation  from  the  standpoint 
of  net  revenue  nroduced  by 
classifications  and  the  evaluation 
of  circulation  by  advertisers. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Don  R. 
Davis.  Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Netrs- 
Age-Herald.  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  for  the  following 
discussion  of  circulation  evalua¬ 
tion  by  ABC  classification.  Mr. 
Davis  recently  asked  a  cross- 
section  group,  representing  those 
who  sell  space  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers:  a  department  store 
advertising  manager;  newspaper 
advertising  director,  and  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  to  evaluate 
circulation. 

Out  of  the  roundup  of  opinion, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the 
SCMA  Bulletin,  came  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  all  circulation  classi¬ 
fications  are  either  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  good.  Good  old  “home 
delivery”  whether  city,  sub¬ 
urban  or  country,  rates  top 
preference. 

Home  Delivery  First 

It  remained  for  C.  W.  Bev- 
inger,  circulation  director  of  the 
Memnhlt  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press  Scimitar,  to  point  out 
that  appraisal  of  circulation 
from  the  standpoint  of  advertis¬ 
ing  values  does  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  profit  values  of 
circulation  in  terms  of  net  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  publisher. 

From  the  advertiser’s  stand¬ 
point.  Mr.  Bevinger  appraised 
circulation  in  the  following  or¬ 
der:  (a>  City — ^home  delivery, 
drug  stores,  street  sales,  news¬ 
stands;  ( b  1  Suburban — home  de¬ 
livery.  street  and  drug  store 
sales,  mail:  (c)  Country — home 
delivery,  street  and  drug  store 
sales,  mail. 

“However,  the  value  of  mail 
circulation  has  definitely  im¬ 
proved  within  the  past  several 
years.”  he  stated.  “I  know  of 
one  department  store  last  year 
doing  a  million-dollar  mail  order 
business  while  several  years  ago 
they  handled  very  little  of  such 
business.  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  this  mail  order  business  has 
been  brought  about  because  of 
gasoline  and  tire  rationing; 
whether  or  not  this  important 
change  in  buyer  habits  will  re¬ 
vert  back  after  rationing  is 
discontinued,  is  problematical. 
However,  It  is  clear  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  that  a  very  valuable 
market  does  exist  in  this  field 
and  is  well  worth  developing.” 

From  a  revenue  standpoint, 
Bevinger  offered  the  following 
analysis  of  income  per  1,000 
copies  received  by  Memphis  pa¬ 


pers,  which  changes  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  circulation  appreciably: 

Per  I.OM 


Dallr  Copies 

Slnrle  Mail  . $30.77 

Dmr  Stores  and  Newsstands. . .  .30.00 

Street  Sales  .  30.00 

Home  Dellrerr  (Cltj,  Snb..  Oonn- 

try)  .  20.00 

In  regard  to  circulation  eval¬ 


uation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  advertiser,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  of  Kelly-Smith 
Co.,  publishers’  representatives, 
rated  ABC  classifications  thus: 

“My  highest  evaluation  would 
be  placed  on  City  Home  De¬ 
livery  with  Suburban  Home 
Delivery  running  so  close  sec¬ 
ond  that  It  Is  virtually  a  photo¬ 
finish.  The  advertiser,  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local,  is  trying  to  get 
his  message  into  the  home.  And 
home  delivery  is  just  the  thing 
the  advertiser  delights  in.  .  .  . 
I  would  rate  ‘All  Other’  Home 
Delivery  as  third.  And  in  this 
case  too,  the  matter  of  lesser 
value  I  would  attribute  to  dis¬ 
tance  onlv  and  not  to  purchasing 
power.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  that 
folks  who  invite  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  to  their  homes,  be  they 
apartments  or  houses,  offer  the 
best  potential  for  almost  any 
sort  of  article  being  offered.” 

Proximity 

Harris  based  his  evaluation 
upon  the  yardstick  of  Purchas¬ 
ing  Power  plus  the  Proximity  of 
the  Prospect  to  the  Outlet.  He 
rated  Mail  Circulation  in  the 
Retail  Trading  Zone  as  of  fourth 
value  and  “All  Other”  Mail  as 
fifth.  "My  placement  of  the 
value  of  ‘All  Other’  Mail.”  he 
said,  “would  be  based  entirely 
on  the  price  charged,  as  it  would 
be  an  excellent  indication  of 
purchasing  power. 

“For  my  sixth  value  I  would 
place  City  Street  Sales.  Bear  in 
mind.  I  am  NOT  referring  to 
newspapers  in  vast  metropolitan 
areas.” 

Thomas  W.  Walker  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  said  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  value  circula¬ 
tion  placement  in  this  order; 
(1)  City  Zone;  (2)  Retail  Trade 
Zone;  (3)  All  Other.  This  eval¬ 
uation  is  in  accordance  with  the 
advertiser’s  two-fold  question: 

( 1 )  Who  are  my  best  customers? 

(2)  Where  do  they  live? 

“If  the  product  is  of  a  popular 
priced  .  .  .  variety  with  general 
distribution,  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  can  be  bought  in  a  given 
market  for  the  least  possible 
cost  regardless  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  that  circulation,”  he  said. 
“If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  high  grade  manufacture 
of  a  somewhat  luxury  nature, 
then  the  qualitative  angle  in  a 
newspaper's  circulation  would 
be  the  measuring  rod.” 

From  the  retailer's  viewpoint. 


H.  W.  Holle,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  J.  Blach’s  &  Son,  Birming¬ 
ham,  rates  the  value  of  different 
types  of  circulation  as  follows: 

Cltv  Home  Delivery.  Subur¬ 
ban  Home  Delivery,  Suburban 
Mall,  Country  Home  Delivery, 
Countrv  Mail,  City  Drug  Stores 
and  Newsstands,  City  Street 
Sales.  Suburban  Street  Sales 
and  Countrv  Street  Sales. 

Truman  Green,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune,  agreed  that 
within  the  city  and  suburban 
zones,  the  “cream”  of  paper’s 
circulation  is  likely  to  be  found. 
“Some  circulation  is  better  than 
average,  but  all  circulation  is 
good.”  he  declared.  “Retail 
stores  are  interested  only  in  our 
City  Zone  and  readily  accessible 
Retail  Trading  Zone  totals.  Gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  are  interested 
in  the  total  net  paid.  Street 
.sales,  in  many  instances,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  smaller  cities,  repre¬ 
sent  duolication  of  home  deliv¬ 
eries.  But  the  cream  is  composed 
of  those  home-delivered  copies 
that  will  stay  with  us  when  the 
war  boom  is  over." 

He  concluded  with  a  word  to 
circulation  managers  forced  to 
drop  circulation  because  of 
newsprint  shortages.  “When  you 
do  your  cutting,  do  it  with  bo^h 
eves  full  of  tears,”  he  said. 
“Make  every  subscriber  feel  it 
is  a  real  tragedy  that  such  a 
thing  is  necessary.  Assure  each 
one  that  you  will  be  back  to 
serve  him  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
.sible.” 

How  to  Find  Substitutes 

TO  HELP  carriers  in  their 

search  for  suitable  substitutes 
to  deliver  their  routes  while 
they  are  absent  on  summer  vaca¬ 
tions.  the  Toronto  Star’s  “Route 
Builder”  suggests  the  following: 

“1.  Make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  carrier  who  delivers  the 
route  nearest  yours.  You  may 
be  able  to  arrange  for  him  to  de¬ 
liver  your  route  in  your  absence. 

“2.  If  you  deliver  only  a  final 
route,  get  in  touch  with  the  car¬ 
rier  who  delivers  the  home  and 
sport  edition  or  night  edition  on 
the  same  route.  He  may  be  glad 
to  do  your  final  route  while  you 
are  away. 

“3.  If  our  first  two  suggested 
methods  .  .  .  fail,  ask  your  agent 
for  names  of  boys  delivering 
small  routes  near  yoiirs.  One  of 
those  boys  will  likely  be  pleased 


to  have  the  opportunity  to  !»■ 
crease  his  summer  profits  k 
substituting  for  you.” 

SCMA's  Sue  Shannon 
MRS.  SUE  SHARMAN,  clreula 
tion  manager  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  Sews-Star-World,  and  i 
director  of  the 
Southern  Circs 
lation  Manager! 
Association,  wu 
recently  accord¬ 
ed  the  dit^ 
tion  (and  right- 
Iv )  of  being  the 
“Cover  Girl  ”  on 
the  SCMA’i 
Bulletin. 

A  native  Loui- 
sianan,  Mn. 
Sharman  at- 
Shorman  tended  rural 
grade  and  high 
.school,  graduating  in  1930.  ^ 
entered  Louisiana  State  Teas¬ 
ers  College,  but  after  one  year 
she  was  convinced  that  nem- 
paper  work  appealed  more  to 
her  than  teaching.  At  the  ago 
of  16,  she  applied  to  the  editar 
and  publisher  of  the  Mindoa 
Herald  and  Signal  Tribwit,  a 
bi-weekly,  to  learn  the  buslnm 
She  read  proof,  wrote  ne«i 
stories,  started  a  coliunn.  let 
hand  type,  sold  advertising 
“They  even  took  me  along  on 
the  state  convention  that  year 
when  they  won  the  cup  for  being 
the  best  weekly  in  the  state, ’ 
she  says.  “I  was  learning  an 
awful  lot  (without  pay).” 

Her  parents  gave  her  thro* 
months  to  get  a  paying  new- 
paper  job  or  go  back  to  collage. 
•‘When  I  was  almost  ready  to 
give  in  and  go  back  to  school, 
I  met  the  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  Shreveport 
Times.  N.  G.  Jones  suggotad 
that  I  call  on  his  circulation 
manager,  Ralph  B.  Corn.  After 
several  interviews  and  pnc 
tically  begging  for  the  job.  Hr. 
Corn  put  me  to  work  handling 
the  mail  galleys  and  operating  i 
Speedomat  machine.” 

Five  years  later  she  trano- 
ferred  to  the  Monroe  newspaper, 
owned  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Shreveport  Times,  as  cashier  and 
bookkeeper.  When  H.  B.  Mur 
doch.  circulation  manager,  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Navy  in  November. 
1942,  Mrs.  Sharman  succeeded 
him.  She  has  a  son.  6V4  ye«i 
old. 


Jamestown  Industries 
Have  Deep  Roots 

Unlike  many  war-time  areas,  wber* 
booming  industries  and  consequent 
payroll  prosperity  are  subject  to 
momentary  cbanges,  Jamestown’i 
highly  diversified  industries  are  deop- 
rooted  in  permanency,  because  they 
are  basic,  majoring  in  wood,  steel  and 
plastic  products.  Result — an  assured 
post-war  market  with  reconversion 
possible  OVER  NIGHT. 

A  huge  army  of  skllle<l  workers,  at 
high  wages  and — confident  of  the 
future — make  Jamestown  one  of  the 
better,  surer  TEST  MARKETS-  The 
Poet- Journal  Is  the  only  dally 
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The  Next  Best  Thing  to  a  leave 
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l«  Af  PImI  or  Army 
Pott  OffIcoA  V.MoN 
(•tttrs  oro  photo- 
graphod  on  strips  of 
Mm  thofi  rodwcod  to 
postogo-ttomp  tizo. 


ArrhHng  of  ovor- 
>«ot  bosoA  micro- 
Aim  Is  oolorgod,  cwt 
into  (ndividwol  lot- 
tors,  soolod  in 
volopos  by  modiino. 


★  Home  is  heaven  to  men  overseas. 

And  a  letter  is  a  five-minute  fur¬ 
lough  at  home.  So  however  busy  you  are, 
find  time  to  write  that  man  in  the  service. 
When  you  write,  remember  these  3  rules: 
1.  Short,  frequent  letters  are  better  than  oc¬ 
casional  long  ones.  2.  Write  cheerful  newsy 
letters  about  familiar  places  and  faces.  3. 
Ust  V-MmU,  because  V-Mail  gets  there 
quicker,  saves  space  for  vital  supplies  that 
help  speed  Victory.  W'hy  not  react  this  mag¬ 
azine  later  and  write  a  V'^-Mail  letter  now? 

T  HOW  THI  MARTIN  MARS  ROOSTS  MORALS 

Mighty  morale-booster  is  the  Martin 
Mars.  Each  trip  she  carries  thousands  of 


letters  .  .  .  and  if  loaded  only  with  V- 
Mail,  she  could  carry  the  unbelievable 
total  of  260,000,000  letters!  Looking 
ahead,  this  great  capacity  of  Mars-type 
planes  will  mean  greater  payloads, 
lowered  costs,  for  overocean  airlines. 
Already  designed,  commercial  cargo  and 
passenger  versions  of  the  Mars  await 
only  Victory  to  become  reality.  So  to¬ 
morrow,  for  speed,  safety,  comfort  and 
economy,  plan  to  take  trips  or  ship 
goods  via  Martin  Mars! 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Ck).,  Baltimore  3,  Mn. 

CtLENN  L.  Martin-Ncbbask.^  Compant- -Omaha 


3*Oii«V-Mon  pouch 
carriot  os  mony 
os  57  rogular 
pouchos.  Ono  fon  of 
ordinary  moil  rs- 
ducof  to  14  pounds 
of  V-Moiimm. 


4«  V-Mod  roochos 
thorn  quicMy  .  •  ond 
tovos  cargo  tpoco 
for  oquipmont  Ihoy 
nood.  Got  V*Moii 
popor  of  ttoHon- 


V-MAIL  VIA  MARSl  Making  as  many  as  14  trips  each  month  between  California  and  Honolulu,  the  huge  Martin  Mars  speeds  mail, 
supplies  and  priority  passengers  to  the  Pacific.  A  number  of  82-ton  sisterships  will  soon  join  her  to  ser\-e  our  lengthening  battle  lines. 
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Adman  Sees 
British  Export 
Boom  Post-war 

England  looks  to  America  for 
much  leadership  in  the  field  of 
advertising  but  intends  to  be¬ 
come  far  more  actively  progres¬ 
sive  herself  after  the  war,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gordon  Boggon,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  London  adver¬ 
tising  firm.  Mather  &  Crowther, 
Ltd.,  who  finished  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with 
a  press  conference  in  New  York 
this  week. 

Asserting  that  there  is  a  great 
future  for  advertising  in  Great 
Britain  and  that  more  “Ameri¬ 
can  fiision”  will  help  advertis¬ 
ing  to  gain  importance  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  also  de¬ 
clared  that  British  advertising  in 
America  will  increase  post-war 
because  “England  has  to  export 
or  die."  The  war  has  made  his 
country  a  debtor  nation.  Mr. 
Boggon  explained,  and  added 
that  for  that  reason  she  will  be¬ 
gin  exporting  at  once — in  many 
cases  products  which  are  needed 
at  home — because  above  all  rfie 
needs  money  to  finance  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  300.000  houses  which 
must  be  built  annually  for  the 
next  ten  years. 

Cooperotiva  Groups 

To  facilitate  both  export  trade 
and  advertising  English  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  manufac¬ 
turers  have  Joined  in  establish¬ 
ing  two  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  British  Export  Trade 
Research  Organization  and  the 
British  Export  Trade  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corporation.  The  former 
will  compile  infornuition  on  for¬ 
eign  markets  so  that  Britain  can 
accurately  supply  what  different 
markets  want,  and  in  line  with 
this  British  industry  plans  to  en¬ 
ter  volume  production.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  corporation  for  its  part 
will  establMi  branches  the  world 
over  and  place  advertising  for 
all  England’s  agencies. 

Prior  to  the  war  America  ex¬ 
ported  to  England  four  times 
what  the  latter  country  sold  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Boggon 
pointed  out  and  then  served 
friendly  notice  that  his  country 
is  going  to  do  its  best  to  sell 
more  here  post-war  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  tariffs  are  low¬ 
ered. 

“The  two  great  English  speak¬ 
ing  countries  need  not  fear  that 
one  or  the  other  will  corner  the 
field,”  he  declared,  however, 
“rather,  cooperation  between 
producers  and  agencies  in  a  two- 
way  traffic  of  ideas,  a  flowing  in- 
ter^ange  of  merchandising  and 
publicity  thoughts  and  actions, 
should  result  in  mutual  benefits, 
one  for  the  other.” 

It  was  his  contention  that 
Britain's  export  performance 
was  not  distinguished  pre-war 
chiefly  because  30  billions  in 
overseas  investments  made  Eng¬ 
land’s  trading  job  too  easy, 
market  needs  were  not  met, 
salesmen  were  inferior,  no  Brit¬ 
ish  advertising  agency  was  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  few  British  exporters 
^vailed  themselves  of  profes¬ 
sional  advertising  and  merchan- 
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dising  services,  selling  instead 
on  a  hit  or  miss  basis. 

The  two  new  organizations  are 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  this 
situation,  an  action  which  Mr. 
Boggon  is  confident  will  follow. 
Among  the  products  which  he 
expects  to  see  sold  to  America 
in  greater  quantities  and  better 
promoted  are  Irish  linen,  china 
and  glassware,  woolens,  cotton 
and  leather  and  these,  he  has 
high  hopes,  will  be  advertised 
nationally  and  by  brands  in  this 
country. 

■ 

Commission  Aoproves 
Vocation  for  Stereos 

Chicago,  May  7 — A  ruling  of 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  approving  a  proposed  vaca¬ 
tion  plan  for  291  Chicago  stereo¬ 
typers  was  made  public  this 
week  by  Robert  K.  Burns,  Com¬ 
mission  chairman. 

The  proposal,  made  by  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  Chicago 
Stereotypers’  Union.  Local  No.  4. 
provides  that  employes  who 
have  held  regular  situations  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  previous  calendar 
year  will  be  given  two  weeks’ 
vacation  (10  days)  with  pay 
during  the  period  between  Apr. 
1  and  Nov.  1  at  the  convenience 
of  the  office. 

AH  other  employes  will  be 
entitled  to  one  day’s  vacation  for 
each  26  days  worked  in  the 
previous  calendar  year. 

Actions  in  other  cases  were; 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild, 
involving  266  employes.  Com¬ 
mission  approved  general  wage 
increases  of  $1.25  a  week  in  some 
classifications  and  $2  in  others, 
and  approved  upward  revision 
of  contract  wage  minimums.  but 
with  the  provision  that  increases 
resulting  from  changes  in  mini¬ 
ma  as  well  as  general  increases 
must  not  exce^  an  average  of 
$1.25  a  week  for  the  entire  bar¬ 
gaining  unit,  which  includes  340 
employes.  The  Commission  also 
approved  an  agreement  on  car 
allowance,  military  leave  and 
holiday  pay  provisions,  and  ap¬ 
proved  proposal  to  change  the 
ceiling  on  severance  pay  from  26 
to  28  weeks. 

Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  and  Pittsburgh 
^pographical  Union,  Local  17, 
involving  245  employes.  The 
commission  approved  $1.5586  day 
rate  and  $1.6355  night  rate  for 
journeymen;  approved  mainte¬ 
nance  of  existing  differentials; 
approved  one  day's  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  for  each  26  shifts  worked, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  days 
after  a  year’s  employment,  and 
approved  a  full  day’s  pay  on 
holidays  not  worked. 

m 

$5,000  for  Stadium 

Mobile.  Ala.,  May  7 — Plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  stadium 
here  to  accommodate  at  least 
25,000  persons  received  a  boost 
last  week  when  the  Mobile 
Press  Register  mailed  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  check  for  $5,000.  The 
sum  represented  $3,500  from  a 
fund  the  publisher  started  some 
time  ago  and  a  $1,500  outright 
contribution  for  a  modern  elec¬ 
trical  scoreboard  and  a  public 
address  system. 


Nordyke  Buys 
Interest  in 
Ames,  la..  Daily 

Chicago,  May  7 — Hollis  J,  Nor¬ 
dyke,  business  manager  of  the 
Ames  (la.)  Daily  Tribune  for 


Nordyka  Rupa 

the  past  10  years,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  paper,  it  was 
announced  by  W.  S.  Rupe,  pub¬ 
lisher,  effective  May  1, 

Rupe  and  Nordyke  are  now 
associated  in  the  operation  of 
two  Iowa  newspapers.  In  1932, 
Rupe  purchased  the  Creston 
( la. )  News- Advertiser,  Nordyke 
joining  him  at  that  time  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  In  1935,  Rupe 
bought  the  Ames  Tribune  and 
Nordyke  became  business  and 
advertising  manager. 

With  William  V.  Anthony, 
they  purchased  the  Cedar  Falls 
( la. )  Daily  Record  in  1940.  In 
addition  to  his  interest  in  the 
Record  and  the  Tribune,  Rupe 


also  has  the  controlling  interut 
in  the  Oelwein  (la.)  Register. 

Nordyke.  who  was  gradual 
from  Simpson  College  in  19N, 
began  newspaper  work  ai  i 
classified  advertising  salesmu 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 


Newsmen  Prepare 
Infantry's  Bond  Drive 

Newspaper  editors  who  are 
being  bombarded  by  publicity 
for  “Here’s  Your  Infantry,” 
Army  Ground  Forces  7th  War 
Loan  presentation,  will  recof* 
nize  some  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  handled  the  campaign. 

More  than  1,500  editors  re 
ceived  material  on  the  Doughboy 
show,  which  will  play  more  than 
600  cities  during  the  drive. 

Those  who  edited  and  wrote 
the  material  and  made  the  pho¬ 
tographs  and  their  civilian  affili¬ 
ations.  included:  Lt.  Don  Bishop, 
New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun  Journal, 
M/Sgt.  James  Lee.  Hearst  Newe 
papers,  Los  Angeles;  M.Sgt  Al 
Manola,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel;  T  Sgt.  Arthur  C 
Barschdorf,  Bennington  (Vt) 
Banner;  S/Sgt.  John  W.  (iron- 
ley,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahonm 
&  Times;  S/Sgt.  Charles  E.  Grif¬ 
fin,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newt; 
S.  Sgt.  John  T.  Cronin,  Worcee 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram;  Sgt.  Gil¬ 
bert  Shore.  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger;  Cpl.  Norman  A 
Kern.  Newark  (N.  J.)  Nem; 
Pfc.  Walter  W.  Ring,  Wapni 
(Mich.)  Dispatch;  and  Fred  Toy, 
Cincinnati  Post. 


THIS  ISN'T  FUNNY 

BUT  COMICS  IN  HOUSTON  POST  ARE! 


SUNDAY  POST  WAY  OUT  IN  FRONT  IN  MOST 
POPULAR  COMIC  STRIPS 

The  Houston  Sunday  Pont  carries  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  nations 
leading  comic  strips.  The  ten  leaders,  based  on  the  national  clrro- 
latlon,  are;  1.  Joe  Palo^a;  2.  Blondle;  3.  Ll’l  Abner;  4.  Little  Or¬ 
phan  Annie;  5.  Terry  and  the’ Pirates;  6.  Dick  Tracy;  7.  Moon  Mul¬ 
lins;  8.  Gasoline  Alley;  9.  Bringing  Up  Father;  10.  The  Gumps. 
Only  one  of  these  ten  appears  In  another  Houston  Sunday  paper. 

Readers  of  the  Houston  Post  know  they  can  depend  upon  the  Post 
for  the  most  entertaining  features. 

Try  the  pages  of  the  Houston  Post  and  get  a  full  return  on  your 
advertising  dollar  In  one  of  the  world’s  richest  markets! 

Raprasentad  by  BURKE.  KUIPERS  AND  MAHONEY.  INC. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 
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G-E  GUN  CONTROL 


Northrop  P-61  BLACK  WIDOW 


Th*  •iactric  4-sun  turret  on  this  swift,  versatile  night  fighter  is  liter¬ 
ally  sweeping  the  skies  of  the  enemy.  Guns  can  be  swung  in  a  com¬ 
plete  circle,  elevated,  aimed,  fired — by  remote  control. 


Oettins  Jep’e  iMNiiber  with  0-1  stmtisht.  Finger-tips  on  this  gim- 
sight  move  heavy  guns  in  a  turret  yards  away.  A  G-E  computer, 
between  the  sightand  the  guns,  calculates  lead,  wrindage,  gravity  and 
parallax  corrections,  and  automatically  feeds  the  corrections  to  the 
gims.  When  the  gunner  gets  the  right  image  of  the  attacking  plane 
in  the  glass  of  his  reflecting  sight — another  Jap’s  number  is  up. 

★  ★  ★ 

Hear  the  G-E  radio  programs:  The  G-E  AU-girl  Orchestra,  Sunday 
10  p.m.,  EWT,  NBC— TAc  World  Today  news,  Monday  through 
Priiiy  6:45  p.m.,  EWT,  CBS — the  G-E  House  Party,  Monday 
through  Friday  4:00  p.m.,  EWT,  CBS. 

FOR  VICTORY— BUY  AND  HOLD  WAR  BONDS 


Fastest  attack  bomber  In  the  world  is  the  Douglas  A-26  Invader,  To 
keep  the  enemy  from  turning  the  tables  on  it,  G-E  turrets  and  gun 
control  protect  the  Invader  from  aerial  attack. 


Boeing  B-29  SUPERFORTRESS 


Thirteen  guns  In  five  turrets  on  the  Superfortress  is  proving  an 
unlucky  combination — for  Jap  pUots.  G-E  gun  control  links  five 
turrets,  five  computers,  and  five  gunsights — all  in  separate  parts  of 
the  plane — in  el^tric  teamplay  that  really  clicks.  Chief  gunner,  like 
a  quarterback,  calls  the  signals. 


INGINiniNO  FOI  AUCKAFT.  Making  a  gun  “think” 
was  a  problem  on  which  70  G-E  engineers  spent  two 
yetirs.  Now  electric  computers  figure  out  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second  a  gunner’s  problem  that  would  take  a  mathema¬ 
tician  hours  on  paper. 

G-E  research,  engineering  and  G-E  factories  have  long 
been  available  to  plane  builders.  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Army  Air  Forces  to  help  make  U.  S.  airplanes  better. 

Turbosuperchargers  came  from  G-E  laboratories.  Heated 
fiying  suits.  Electric  gyro  instruments.  The  first  bazooka  was 
built  here.  (Now  it’s  the  G-E  bazooka  for  planes.)  The  first 
American  jet  propulsion  engine  was  G-E  designed  and  built. 

War’s  end  won’t  interrupt  G-E  flow  of  contributions  to  air¬ 
craft  makers.  Our  research  and  factories  will  continue  to  be  at 
their  service.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 
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MEW  BOSINESS 

Try  This  Fresh  Slant 
On  Bank  Advertising 


By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlmcm 

IN  MARCH  we  spent  two  full 

days  reviewing  the  activities 
of  two  banks,  one  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  savings  accounts  and 
trust  work,  the  other  a  typical 
commercial  bank  that  provides 
everything  from  safety  deposit 
boxes  to  personal  loans,  ^ior 
to  that,  we  heard  an  interesting 
lecture  on,  “Can  Our  Banks  Be¬ 
come  Articulate?”  We  learned 
a  good  deal  about  banking  and 
bank  advertising  during  those 
meetings. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  depositor  and  bor¬ 
rower  in  your  market: 

1 —  We  have  today  26  billion 
dollars  in  currency;  12  billion 
would  be  ample  for  our  present 
economy. 

2 —  In  the  not  too  distant  fu¬ 
ture,  our  banks — 14,000  of  them 
— may  hold  50%  of  our  national 
debt. 

3 —  Bank  earnings  are  high 
and  on  the  increase.  This  fact, 
plus  the  ownership  of  50%  of 
all  oiu:  national  debt  securities, 
will  sooner  or  later  attract  the 
politician.  Who  elects  the  men 
who  represent  us  in  Washing¬ 
ton?  The  readers  of  your  paper 
help  elect  some  of  them. 

Money  Hoarded 

4 —  Americans  have  given  free¬ 
ly  of  their  time  to  build  the 
greatest  war  machine  the 
world  has  even  known;  they 
have  given  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  armed  forces — 
over  13,000,000  of  them — BUT 
they  haven’t  yet  walked  up  to 
the  bond  counter  and  individ¬ 
ually  bought  enough  bonds. 
'They  have  left  it  to  the  banks, 
the  insurance  companies  and 
big  investors  to  provide  the 
money  to  finance  the  war.  Bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  paper  money 
are  now  hidden  in  safety  deposit 
boxes,  under  mattresses,  and 
some  actually  buried  in  the 
ground. 

Not  one  bank  in  50  has  a  full¬ 
time  advertising  man  or  woman. 
Usually  some  Junior  officer  is 
delegated  to  the  Job.  He  pre¬ 
pares  conventional  advertise¬ 
ments,  annual  statements,  gets 
out  booklets  occasionally  about 
how  to  bank  by  mail  or  buy 
travelers’  checks;  and  his  budget 
is  usually  divided  into  units  so 
that  the  printer,  newspaper, 
local  church  paper,  labor  paper, 
billboard  man,  direct  mail  man 
and  a  few  others  get  a  ^are  of 
the  modest  annual  appropriation. 

Be  prepared  for  this  answer 
when  you  actively  solicit  a 
bank:  “Why,  we  can’t  afford  to 
offend  the  o^er  people  who  use 
our  bank!  What  you  are  asking 
us  to  do  is  spend  over  85%  of 
our  total  annual  appropriation 
in  your  paper.” 

Our  answer  to  one  of  the  bank 
officials  who  made  this  state¬ 
ment  was  this:  “Your  bank  is 

SO 


first  in  this  town.  The  other 
three  banks  will  follow  your 
leadership  if  it  is  based  on  sound, 
local,  public  welfare  ideas.  Five 
days  each  week  you  should  talk 
to  the  readers  of  our  paper  as 
frankly  as  you  have  talked  to  us. 

“If  you  release  your  bank 
news  in  an  eight-inch  single 
column  ad  five  days  a  week — 
that’s  260  a  year — you  can  keep 
your  customers  and  our  readers 
informed  about  money  matters 
in  this  town  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  No  longer  can  Ameri¬ 
cans  ignore  the  current  price  of 
Scotch  in  Chungking,  $245  a 
bottle,  or  the  price  of  new  tires 
in  France,  $200  apiece. 

“Unless  you,  as  a  banker,  as¬ 
sume  the  obligation  of  keeping 
the  average  man  informed  about 
our  money,  loans,  government 
debt,  taxes,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  things  that  revolve  around 
this  bank,  you  are  making  it 
easier  for  uninformed  politicians 
to  take  over  the  direction  of 
your  bank  and  every  other  bank 
in  this  town.” 

Copy  Themes 

Here  are  a  few  things  that 
any  banker  can  do  in  his  daily 
advertisements.  Tell  the  readers 
of  your  paper  why  the  banks  and 
insurance  companies  now  hold 
almost  50%  of  our  entire  na¬ 
tional  debt  securities.  Explain 
why  interest  rates  are  so  low, 
why  they  must  remain  low  if 
the  government  is  ever  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  national  budget. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the 
“slickers”  and  fast  talkers  are 
getting  out  of  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  savings  in  this  coun¬ 
try — U^ay — talk  to  any  Better 
Business  Bureau  or  official  who 
is  familiar  with  black  markets. 
Whom  do  these  pirates  work  on? 
Readers  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper. 

Once  each  month  have  your 
bank  advertiser  hold  open  house 
for  civic,  church,  local  lunch 
clubs,  and  chamber  of  commerce 
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people.  Let  them  spend  an  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  bank,  and  hear  talks 
by  officers  of  th'e  bank.  Why 
should  a  bank  stand  aloof,  be¬ 
hind  bronze  cages,  and  give  the 
average  depositor  the  idea  that 
the  bank  is  always  doing  him  a 
favor? 

Finaily,  sell  the  personnel  of 
the  bank  to  the  readers  of  your 
paper.  Any  amateur  photogra¬ 
pher  can  make  snapshots  of 
every  employe  in  the  bank.  In¬ 
corporate  in  each  ad  a  little  cut. 
with  a  thumb-nail  .sketch  of  the 
individual. 

Our  national  inventory  of 
goods  is  Just  about  gone.  Every 
merchant  is  crying  for  more 
things  to  sell.  Local  linage  is  off. 
One  or  more  bank  campaigns 
will  give  you  tens  of  thousands 
of  lines  of  advertising  that  will 
benefit  the  depositor,  the  bank 
and  your  paper.  Get  one  bank 
.starts  on  a  five-day  schedule 
and  the  rest  of  them  will  follow. 

{No.  134  in  a  series.) 


'Daily  News' FliesHump 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
second  edition  (“Daily  News” 
for  short)  flies  regularly  over 
the  Hump  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater — but  one  can’t  read 
it — her — because  she’s  a  B-24 
Liberator  bomber.  Her  navi¬ 
gator  is  Lt.  Kenneth  Goldstein, 
former  News  copyboy,  who  re¬ 
quested  that  the  ship  be  named 
for  his  paper.  She’s  the  second 
edition  because  the  first  Daily 
News,  after  twice  being  saved 
from  crashing.  was  finally 
knocked  down.  Lt.  Goldstein 
holds  the  DFC  and  Air  Medal. 


Nicholson  Heads 
West-Holliday 
Coast  Offices 

Chicago,  May  7 — R.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son,  for  the  past  nine  yean 
Southern  California  zone  man¬ 
ager  for  West-Holliday  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  been 
assigned  new  duties  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  Pacific  Coast  manage 
in  charge  of  the  firm’s  four 
coast  offices,  it  was  announced 
here  today  by  Paul  A.  Wed, 
general  manager. 

Thomas  G.  Foley,  who  hai 
been  with  West-Holliday  for  17 
years,  will  take  over  as  Southern 
California  zone  manager.  Floyd 
L.  Sparks,  a  vice-president  d 
the  firm,  will  remain  in  that 
position  in  charge  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  promotion. 

The  changes,  contemplated  for 
immediately  after  the  war,  were 
made  sooner  because  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  R.  P.  Holliday,  president 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  with  Boti- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardw, 
Seattle  advertising  agency,  ai 
space  buyer  and  account  execu¬ 
tive,  prior  to  Joining  West-Hol¬ 
liday. 

Mr.  Foley  started  as  Portland 
manager  for  the  firm,  after  woA- 
ing  on  Portland  newspapers. 

■ 

Two  Join  AFA 

’The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  election  to 
membership  of  the  Wilmingtoi 
(N.  C.)  Star-News  and  Valdoiti 
(Ga.)  Time*. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

FOR  PACKAGING  PERtOMCAl 

Some  Publishing  Executive 
- POSSIBLY  YOU - 

Can  Grow  and  Prosper  in  This  Position 

If  you  are  closely  acquainted  with  the  packaging  field  and  can 
offer  experience  whidi  indicates  managing  editor  calibre,  write 
us  your  qualifications  in  some  detail.  In  stating  previous  em¬ 
ployment  and  compensation  do  not  hesitate  also  to  name  the 
salary  you  would  require  in  changing  positions.  We  will  judge 
by  qualifications,  not  previous  earnings.  Do  not  at  this  tune 
worry  about  location  of  the  job  in  relation  to  your  present 
residence. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  will  be  capable  of  assuming  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility  on  a  publication  covering  all  phases  of 
packaging,  design,  merchandising,  shipping. 

Write  at  once  to  Box  1053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■  DITOI  a  PUBLISH  ■■  far  May  11 


Fact  is  that  rodents  cause  more  property  damage  than 
does  hre  from  defective  wiring!  American  manvifacturers 
of  electric  wire  and  home  appliances  use  the  finest  materials, 
and  build  with  skill. 

Then  ...  as  additional  security  .  . .  they  submit  their 
products  for  rigorous  safety  tests  in  The  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories  ...  a  public  service  organization  sponsored  by 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

Experts  of  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories ...  engineers  in 
fire  prevention . . .  put  wiring  and  construction  to  more  drastic 
tests  than  they  ever  get  in  your  home... actually  try  to  set 
them  on  fire!  So  the  Laboratories’  label  is  the  last  word  in 
protection. 

.1  NEVElt-ENDINO  BATTLE 

Year  after  year,  your  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  wage  war  on  fire.  It’s  a  big  part  of  their  job... to 
save  lives,  and  bring  insurance  costs  down. 


So  successful  have  they  been  that  average  fire  insurance 
costs  have  been  reduced  over  40%  since  World  War  I,  and 
even  in  recent  war  years,  these  companies  have  operated  at 
an  average  underwriting  profit  of  less  than  one  cent  on 
every  premium  dollar  paid  in! 


TUNE  IN 

UlANO  STOWI  .  .  .  Worta- 
fMMw  Itowa  AiMlyat  Evary 

Saturday  Evaning  on  Blua  Nat- 
'*'orfc.  Saa  your  nawtpapar  for 
tiiaa  and  station. 


Respectfully, 


. . .  r apf  aan tin4  Immding  Capital  Stock  Fire  Inaurance  Companiee, 
who  maintain  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwritere,  85  John 
Street,  New  York  7 — eatabliehed  for  public  service  in  1866. 


IB'TOR  t,  PU  tLI  SHIR  fsr  May  la.  IMS 
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Brooklyn  Kids  Think 
Jimmy’s  a  Great  Guy 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

TO  ASK  a  kid  in  Brooklyn 

“Who’s  Jimmy  Murphy?”  is 
like  asking  him  did  he  ever  hear 
of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Because  in 
Brooklyn,  Jim¬ 
my  Murphy's  an 
institution,  like 
the  Dodgers  or 
the  nickel  sub¬ 
way  and  he  has 
a  personal  fol¬ 
lowing  of  young¬ 
sters  that  would  I 
reach  from  Fri-  | 
day  to  Flatbush 
and  back.  Murphy 

Jimmy  is  a 

silver-haired,  pink-skinned  youth 
of  54.  with  eyes  like  bright  blue 
marbles,  who  writes  scholastic 
sports  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
He  signs  his  stuff,  “By  James 
Joseph  Murphy.”  But  you  can’t 
fool  the  kids.  He’s  Jimmy 
Murphy,  and  they’re  crazy 
about  him — as  indeed  were  their 
dads  before  them.  He’s  been 
with  the  Eagle  since  1905,  and 
writing  prep  and  high  school 
sports  since  1918. 

In  this  27  years  he’s  become  a 
sort  of  high  priest  of  kids’  ath¬ 
letics.  He’s  become  a  Brooklyn 
tradition — and  in  Brooklyn,  tra¬ 
ditions  are  not  lightly  regarded. 

“Always  Boost" 

A  Jimmy  Murphy  takes  some 
explaining,  and  in  part  he  ex¬ 
plains  himself.  “Always  boost  a 
kid,”  says  Jimmy.  “Never  knock 
him.  Never  make  him  the  goat. 
If  his  fumble  loses  a  ball  game, 
don’t  mention  his  name.  Just 
say  his  team  fumbled,  and  name 
the  boy  who  recovered  the 
ball.  ... 

“It  only  adds  a  line  to  a  story 
to  say  that  a  kid  pulled  a  boner, 
but  you  may  have  done  the  boy 
a  lot  of  harm.  With  the  profes¬ 
sional  players  It’s  different 
They’re  paid  to  stand  up  and 
take  it.  But  even  with  college 
boys  you’ve  got  to  be  careful 
not  to  hurt  them.” 

That’s  part  of  the  picture  of 
Jimmy  Murphy.  But  when 
youngsters  take  to  an  adult,  it’s 
usually  because  they  sense  In 
him  a  kindred  spirit  And  those 
who  know  Jimmy  will  tell  you 
he’s  a  youngster  himself. 

“He’s  one  of  them.”  says  Louis 
Niss,  his  sports  editor.  “When 
Jinuny  got  to  be  17  years  old.  he 
never  grew  any  older. 

“I  was  the  Flushing  High 
School  correspondent  for  Jimmy 
in  1922.  I  don’t  think  he's 
changed  one  bit  in  all  the  time 
I’ve  known  him.  He’s  exactly 
the  same  guy  I  knew  then.  A 
little  grayer,  maybe,  but  with 
the  same  kid  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 

“At  the  start  of  each  season 
he  lines  up  his  high  school  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  may  have  25  or 
30  of  them.  He  keeps  them  on 
their  toes.  He  calls  them  up 
and  has  them  come  to  the  office 
for  talks.  In  27  years  he  has 


probably  worked  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  them.  But  he  talks  with 
the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm 
to  Number  1000  as  he  did  to 
Number  One. 

“He’s  the  darnedest  guy  .  .  .’’ 

Jimmy  was  born  in  Flatbush 
Sept.  25,  1891,  when  that  now 
populous  section  of  Brooklyn 
was  a  village.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  “the  right 
way,”  he  says — as  an  office  boy 
on  the  Eagle. 

In  those  days,  it  is  told  of  him. 
he  used  to  make  frequent  trips 
to  the  old  Associated  Press  of¬ 
fice  on  Dey  Street,  across  the 
bridge.  He’d  paste  Federal  cig¬ 
arette  tax  stamps  from  discarded 
cigarette  packages  back  to  back 
and  drop  them  in  the  street  car 
fare  box.  After  he’d  dropped  “a 
million  of  ’em”  the  street  car 
company  finally  changed  the 
color  of  its  tickets. 

He  was  a  semi-pro  pitcher, 
and  a  good  one.  He  invariably 
pitched  for  the  Brooklyn  sports 
writers  against  the  New  York 
scribes,  back  in  the  days  when 
those  illustrious  gentlemen 
played  an  annual  game  of  base¬ 
ball,  and  such  old  timers  as 
remember  the  game  fail  to  recol¬ 
lect  when  Jimmy  lost  one. 

They  always  started  planning 
those  games  the  same  way. 
“Well,  Jimmy  will  pitch  .  .  .” 

Jimmy  still  looks  like  a 
pitcher.  He’s  lean  and  rangy. 
He  packs  a  shrapnel  scar  on  his 
left  leg  from  World  War  I.  has 
a  couple  of  youngsters  of  his 
own,  one  of  whom  plays  on 
various  teams  for  a  Brooklyn 
high  school. 

Do  It  This  Way 

But  he  still  goes  out  of  an 
afternoon  —  any  afternoon  —  to 
show  the  kids  how  to  throw  a 
curve  ball. 

He’s  a  popular  speaker  at 
kids’  affairs  .  .  .  and  “a  swell 
guy  to  have  out  representing 
the  paper,”  says  Niss.  “When 
he  talks  to  the  youngsters,  he’s 
just  another  one  of  them.  He 
has  the  most  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  high  school  boy 
of  anyone  I  ever  knew.” 

Says  Jimmy  of  his  dinner 
talks.  “I  tell  the  kids  about  the 
humorous  side  of  sports  .  . .  then, 
quick  as  a  flash,  I  slip  in  some¬ 
thing  serious.  Something  for 
them  to  take  away — a  little 
fatherly  advice.” 

Such  tactics  have  not  gone 
unrecognized.  The  Bensonhurst 
Jewish  Community  House,  for 
example,  awarded  to  James 
Joseph  Murphy  last  year  its  an¬ 
nual  plaque  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  community 
youth. 

It  has  been  said  of  Jimmy, 
“He  has  done  more  to  keep  kids 
out  of  mischief  around  Brook¬ 
lyn  than  all  the  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  campaigns  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

Jimmy  has  a  way  of  writing 
his  stuff.  .  .  . 


Floating  World  Fair 
Idea  Wins  Attention 

Long  Beach,  Cal..  May  9 — An 
idea  for  a  world’s  fair  on  ships 
which  he  broached  10  years  ago 
has  been  revived  by  Edsel 
Newton,  marine  news  reporter, 
with  the  backing  of  W.  F.  Frisk, 
publisher  of  the  Press-Telegram 
and  Long  Beach  Sun. 

Newton  has  revised  the  plan 
to  call  for  use  of  a  fleet  of  Lib¬ 
erty  ships  to  take  the  Seafair- 
International  around  the  world 
to  be  viewed  by  at  least  a  bil¬ 
lion  persons.  The  show  on  ships 
would  first  visit  every  major 
U.S.  port.  Leading  industrialists 
and  advertisers  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  the  idea,  Newton 
said. 

"The  Bishops  scored  more 
points  than  it  takes  to  get  a  big 
hunk  of  corned  beef  in  retaining 
their  title  yesterday  .  .  .’’ 

If  you  think  more  than  beef 
was  corned  in  Jimmy’s  lead, 
you’d  be  belittling  the  very 
characteristic  of  this  writing 
that  so  appeals  to  his  young 
readers. 

“They  love  it,”  says  Niss  with 
a  wry  smile.  “To  the  kids  it’s 
great  literature.  They  go  for  it.” 

And  so,  Jimmy  Murphy  is  a 
successful  advocate  of  the  “wal¬ 
loping  -  the  -  horsehide.  sinking- 
the-casaba”  school  of  sports 
scrivening. 

“The  kids  like  it  because  they 
like  slang,”  he  .says.  “But  it's 
good,  wholesome  slang.  It  takes 
the  place  of  vulgarity.  A  kid 
can  pick  up  so  much  of  the 
wrong  stuff  .  .  .” 

Says  Jimmy.  “1  try  to  put  in 
a  laugh  for  the  kids  here  and 
there.  They  have  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  service.  They 
have  worries  of  their  own. 
Things  are  so  serious  for  them 
now.  And  I  don’t  forget  I’m 
writing  for  the  parents  as  well.” 

Jimmy  picks  an  all-scholastic 
football  team  every  year.  With 
the  Brooklyn  kids,  his  team  is 
“official.”  War  Correspondent 
Quentin  Reynolds,  writing  about 
a  soldier  who  had  just  come 
through  a  harrowing  experience, 
quoted  the  boy  as  saying: 

“I  haven’t  had  such  a  thrill 
since  I  was  picked  on  Jimmy 
Murphy’s  all-scholastic.” 

That’s  how  Jimmy  rates  with 
the  kids  in  Brooklyn. 


6  Special  Ads 
Revive  Clothing 
Drive  After  Lag 

Roanoke,  Va.,  May  9— An  ex¬ 
ample  of  patriotic  cooperstta 
by  merchants  and  the  puUiM 
power  of  newspaper  advertlrtBi 
has  been  demonstrated  here  wift 
a  “United  Nations  Clothing  Col¬ 
lection”  campaign. 

After  six  advertisements  the 
response  of  the  public  to  tun 
in  old  clothing  jumped  from 
7.000  pounds  to  over  250000 
pounds  within  a  week.  One 
special  day  netted  100,000 
pounds. 

During  the  first  two  weebof 
the  clothing  collection,  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  disappointing  with 
only  7.000  pounds  collect^,  li, 
general  chairman  called  upon 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Times  &  World-News  isd 
a  plan  was  worked  out  to  let 
aside  Sunday,  April  29,  as  x- 
Day.”  Merchants  were  (g 
cooperate. 

As  local  advertising  space  for 
each  merchant  is  determined 
monthly,  and  based  on  a  per 
centage  less  than  that  used  dnr 
ing  the  corre^onding  month  d 
last  year,  these  merchant!  hid 
to  agree  to  hold  out  some  of 
their  regular  space  so  the  cam¬ 
paign  could  be  accommodated. 
They  also  agreed  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  the  campaign. 

The  approval  of  the  Ministers 
Conference  was  obtained  for  the 
Sunday  collection,  and  a  leries 
of  four  quarter-page  advertiie- 
ments,  one  half-page  and  one 
full-page  were  written  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  G.  A.  Smith,  the  local 
advertising  manager.  TheMids 
ran  daily  throughout  the  week 
The  advertising  solicitors,  work¬ 
ing  by  telephone,  got  the  cam¬ 
paign  underwritten  in  less  than 
two  hours.  A  week  after  ’fl- 
Day,”  clothing  was  still  comini 
in. 

■ 

Double  Comics 

Issues  of  the  Detroit  Tiwei. 
Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  for  Sunday,  May  6,  con¬ 
tained  two  comic  sections,  the 
current  edition  and  the  preTioos 
Sunday’s  comic  section,  which 
could  not  be  delivered  on  April 
29  because  of  a  dispute  bet^ 
the  publishers  and  the  mailerr 
unions  ( E  &  P,  May  5.  p.  20). 
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G£*»{BAl  MO'OSS 


October  10,  ISSt,  tho  famouo  Rock  Itland  steam  train,  tko 


"Rocket,"  mad*  it*  iniMai  trip  b*tw«en  Chicago  and 


JaUet,  in.  S***Tal  ytar*  lat*r  tk*  Rock  Island  Lint*  opsnsd 


th*  first  bridgs  across  th*  Mississippi.  With  true  poetic  lieents. 


Ots  ar(i((  has  brought  thssc  two  event*  together. 


The  Rock  Island  Line*  operate  a  fleet  of  fast  and 


powerful  Osnsral  Motors  Diesel  freight  loeomotissa  known 


a*  the  “Hercules."  Thau  are  fitting  railmatss  indeed 


to  the  General  Motors  Diesels  which  power  the  new  and 
modem  Rock  Island  "Rockets"  of  todag. 


When  people  discuM  travel  you’ll  often  hear  mention 
of  the  big,  powerful  Diesel  locomotives  that  are  hauling 
so  many  of  America’s  crack  trains. 

You  may,  or  may  not,  know  that  by  fiur  the  greater 
number  of  these  new  and  modem  locomotives  ate  built 
by  General  Motors.  Railroad  men  know  it.  And  they 
will  tell  you,  too,  how  these  amazing  GM  Dieseb  have 
changed  all  ptevious  ideas  of  speed  with  comfort  and 


safety  for  passet^ers;  how  they  have  effected  economies 
and  efficiencies  beyond  all  previous  railroad  e3q>etienoe. 

It  may  be  your  good  fortune  to  ride  behind  one  of  these 
passenger  Diesels  on  your  next  railroad  trip.  Or,  per* 
haps  you  have  seen  one  of  these  powerful  freight 
locomotives  pulling  a  mile*long  loatlcd  train.  If  so, 
you’ll  know  why  it’s  a  great  new  day  for  railroading— 
with  even  greater  days  to  come. 
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PROMOTION 


Newspaper  Has  Stake 
In  Country’s  Youth 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

"WE  HAVE  a  bond  with 

YOUTH,”  says  the  headline  of 
a  page-sized  trade  paper  ad  by 
the  Memphis  Press  -  Scimitar 
which  today  is  responsible  for 
causing  T.  S.  Irvin  to  inquire: 
"Don’t  we  all  in  the  newspaper 
business?” 

Last  week  we  went  to  a  Ro¬ 
tary  club  luncheon  in  a  typical 
middle-sized  American  city.  At 
the  table  were  representatives 
of  six  summer  camps  near  the 
city — Scouts.  Y.M.C.A.,  Campfire 
Girls,  Salvation,  Army,  etc.  Each 
of  these  head-table  luminaries 
bad  at  his  side  some  youngster 
who  told  what  two  weeks  at 
Camp  meant  to  him.  Cooking 
beans,  salt  pork  and  onions  in  a 
pot  buried  in  the  ground  was  an 
ecstatic  experience  and  the 
mumbo  Jumbo  of  evening  cere¬ 
monies  around  the  campfire  held 
a  starry-eyed  significance  for 
these  teen-agers. 

We  didn’t  lau^,  though,  be¬ 
cause  we  reminded  ourselves 
that  these  thrills  are  necessary 
to  the  young — and  if  we  do  not 
provide  for  them  in  a  democratic 
way  someone  else  will  do  it 
Hitler’s  way.  And  in  a  city 
where  6,000  out  of  24,000  young¬ 
sters  of  camping  age  turn  out 
annually,  the  matter  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

Newspaper's  Angle 

Whet  is  your  newspaper  doing 
regularly  to  bring  youth  into 
civic  partnership  with  it?  Says 
the  Press-Scimitar:  .  .  It  is 

our  conception  of  a  newspaper 
to  think  very  much  of  YOUTH 
and  YOUTH  BUILDING.  We 
believe  this  is  a  part  of  our  role 
as  a  foremost  citizen  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion  reaching  the  most  people, 
with  the  ability  to  infiuence  peo¬ 
ple  the  most,  the  newspaper  is 
easily  the  most  effective  force 
for  good  in  any  city.  ’The  Press- 
Scimitar  has  always  been  aware 
of  this  responsibility.  . 

Comics  have  always  been  one 
of  the  first  appeals  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  youth.  Where  they  are 
read  on  the  air  for  an  hour  Sun¬ 
day  morning  we  can  guarantee 
that  Papa  will  be  routed  out  of 
bed  early  to  bring  in  the  paper 
if  the  children  are  still  too  small 
to  budge  the  heavy  front  door. 

Next  in  the  natural  order 
come  sports  pages,  avidly  de¬ 
voured  at  the  high  school  age 
when  the  heavier  columns  of 
the  paper  are  of  only  passing 
interest. 

TTien  somewhere  along  the 
line  come  the  many  special 
events  which  newspapers  all 
over  America  support  —  camp 
campaigns,  spelling  bees,  junior 
victory  garden  prizes,  model 
plane  meets,  the  late  lamented 
soap  box  derby  and  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

How  important  the  accent  on 
YOUTH  is  may  be  seen  in  a 


listing  from  a  Sunday  feature  of 
the  Omaha  World  -  Herald  re¬ 
cently  i  one  of  the  more  active 
newspapers  in  civic  promotions 
in  the  Midwest).  Here  is  the 
W-H  schedule  of  major  civic 
events  for  the  past  year.  Note 
how  many  are  for  youngsters: 

Christmas  fund,  milk  and  shoe 
funds,  birthday  parties,  fresh 
air  camp,  all-stars  home  tasks 
club,  college  scholarships,  bands 
for  4-H  boys  and  girls,  RO’TC 
trophy,  hobby  show,  childrens’ 
radio  broadcasts,  community 
sings,  golden  gloves,  benefit 
sports  events,  medals  to  ath¬ 
letes,  scrap  and  paper  drives, 
grand  opera,  and  War  Bond 
drives. 

A  moderate  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  a  few  inexpensive 
banners  awarded  by  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News  sparked  a  school 
Parent-Teachers  Association  pa¬ 
per  drive  there  to  the  tune  of 
104  pounds  of  paper  per  pupil  or 
a  city  total  ot  327,660  pounds. 
Tliis  was  on  Apr.  2  and  another 
similar  drive  is  scheduled  tor 
the  latter  part  ot  May.  Com¬ 
ments  Promotion  Manager  Lee 
Smith:  “Each  succeeding  drive 
seems  to  gain  interest  and  mo- 
menhim,  although  finding  waste 
paper  in  this  area  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.” 

Cooperation  with  schools  in 
news  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  is  such  a  large  and  fertile 
subject  that  we’ll  defer  it  to 
some  future  time.  Among  the 
many  newspapers  which  are 
doing  outstanding  jobs  along 
this  line  are  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

No  business  has  a  greater 
stake  in  the  youth  ot  America 
than  the  newspapers  of  this 
country.  They  are  our  carriers 
of  today,  our  readers  of  tomor¬ 
row,  the  people  to  whom  adver¬ 
tisers  will  talk  and  the  folks 
who  will  pass  our  laws.  We  all 
know  what  happens  to  newspa¬ 
pers  that  neglect  them.  So  let’s 
stay  busy. 

Orchids  on  the  Rebound 
A  FEW  issues  ago  we  said  some 

rather  nice  things  about  the 
promotional  efforts  of  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers  in  general. 
TTiey  were  all  deserved  because 
in  our  eyes  the  S-H  outfit  does  a 
nice  job  of  pleasant,  unimpas¬ 
sioned  selling  of  good  newspa¬ 
pers  getting  advertising  results 
in  good  markets. 

If  any  criticism  might  be  of¬ 
fered  it  is  that  a  bit  more  show¬ 
manship  and  warm  human  in¬ 
terest  would  enliven  some  of  the 
quieter  copy.  But  the  boys  do 
achieve  a  workmanlike  job,  so 
we  hope  our  readers  will  not  ac¬ 
cuse  us  of  partiality  if  we  now 
point  out  some  material  sent  to 


us  by  Hazen  Morse  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Here’s  a  "how  to  cover  all 
angles”  story: 

TTie  W-T  is  running  full  pages 
in  a  grocery  trade  magazine  bi¬ 
weekly,  The  ads  promote  both 
W-T  advertising  and  that  of 
newspapers  in  general.  TTie  six¬ 
way  campaign  for  this  series: 

1 —  Sell  newspapers  to  the  food 
retailer  through  case  histories 
of  specific  products  as  shown  in 
the  ads. 

2—  Likewi.se  sell  the  World- 
Telegram. 

3  &  4 — Bind  the  ads  into  re¬ 
prints  for  selling  the  national 
advertiser  and  his  agent  on  both 
points. 

5 —  Use  both  to  sell  the  food 
broker  and  buyers. 

6 —  Merchandise  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  products  to  the  trade. 

And.  of  course,  see  that  your 
own  advertising  staff  knows  all 
about  it. 

To  be  quite  frank  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  this  campaign. 
But  it  is  effective  in  being  amaz¬ 
ingly  to  the  point  and  well  mer¬ 
chandised. 

■ 

Atlanta  Journal  Has 
Air  Express  Edition 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  10 — For  the 
last  week,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
has  been  demonstrating  the  prac- 
ticaiity  of  airplane  delivery  of 
papers  to  Savannah  and  Au¬ 
gusta,  as  the  forerunner  of  an 
all-South  service. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  are 
plac^  on  sale  in  the  two  cities 
about  an  hour  after  coming  off 
the  presses  in  Atlanta.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  service,  some 
copies  of  the  Air  Express  Edi¬ 
tion  were  recalled  from  the  air¬ 
port  and  replaced  with  a  re¬ 
plated  edition  carrying  the 
story  of  German  capitulation  in 
Italy.  TTie  new  papers  were 
load^  aboard  a  big  Delta  Air 
Lines  plane  and  Circulation 
Manager  Arthur  Daniel  went 
along  with  them.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Tracy  O’Neal, 
staff  photographer. 

“If  the  service  proves  popu¬ 
lar,”  said  George  C.  Diggers, 
executive  vice  -  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  "we  expect  to  enlarge  the 
service  to  take  in  additional 
cities  in  Georgia  where  we  en¬ 
joy  a  good  circulation.” 

■ 

Weeklies  Form  Coimcil 
For  Market  Research 

More  research  regarding  the 
weekly  newspaper  and  its  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  aim  of  the  American 
Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Council  which  has  opened  of¬ 
fices  at  358  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  with  Vaughn  Flan¬ 
nery  of  Hartford  (Md.)  Gazette 
as  chairman. 

On  the  executive  committee 
with  Flannery  are:  Lloyd  C. 
Harris,  Patchogue  (N.  Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance;  Peter  Haworth,  Millerton 
(N.  Y. )  Republican  News;  Ern¬ 
est  Camp,  Walton  (Ga.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Roy  Clippinger,  Carmi 
(Ill.)  Democrat  Tribune;  Ben¬ 
nett  H.  Fishier,  Ridgewood 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News;  and  D. 
Howard  Moreau,  Flemington 
( N.  J. )  Democrat. 


^de 


School  Relations 
TWO  Idaho  newspapers,  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post-Register  ut 
the  Boise  Statesman,  recenth 
allowed  journalism  students  tt 
publish  editions  to  give  then 
some  practical  education  and  « 
the  same  time  build  some  post- 
college  goodwill  for  the  papen 
The  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  did  likewise,  and  the  D« 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  conducted  an  all-day  jour 
nalism  clinic.  The  New  Yort 
Times  put  a  different  slant  og 
school  relations  when  it  nuult 
arrangements  to  have  the  paper 
used  as  the  only  textbo^  in 
English  classes  for  a  whole 
week.  ’The  Times  thus  beome 
required  reading  for  5,000  high 
school  pupils. 

Mother's  Day  Edition 

MOTHERS  of  service  men  and 
women  were  invited  to  write 
200-word  letters  to  their  sooi 
and  daughters  for  the  Mothers 
Day  number  of  the  Hoiwinoed 
(Ind.)  Times  service  edition.  A 
committee  of  service  men  and 
women  will  choose  the  five  beat 
letters  later. 

Save  the  Bag 

BECAUSE  the  shortage  of  paper 
bags  and  cartons  may  result  in 
retarding  shipments  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  consumers,  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News  and'Josr 
nal-Every  Evening,  are  streisisi 
a  “Bring  Your  Own  Shipping 
Bag”  campaign  among  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  appeal  to  the  public 
to  bring  their  own  shopping  bags 
to  the  stores.  Harry  C.  Har- 
bison,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  started  the  campaign. 

Speedy  Tribute 

WHILE  the  annual  Farmers 
Party  was  still  going  on,  the 
Brainerd  (Minn.)  Dispatch  nn 
off  a  souvenir  edition  containing 
pictures  taken  during  the  event 
and  distributed  copies  to  the 
crowd  of  3,000  on  the  spot.  Ad 
copy  featured  the  farmers’  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Henry  F.  McCollugh  su¬ 
pervised  the  edition  with  George 
Wing,  editor,  and  Dale  Bjrtne, 
advertising  director. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


What's  wrong  with  America's  health? 


Doctors,  editors,  congressmen  and 
thoughtful  citizens  are  concerned  by 
the  same  stark  fact:  40%  of  Americas 
young  men  are  unfit  for  military 
service.^ 

This  doesn’t  make  us  a  nation  of 
weaklings.  Ask  our  enemies!  And  it’s 
no  reflection  on  the  men  themselves. 
Most  of  them  are  serving  usefully  in 
other  ways.  But  it  does  shotv  that 
America's  health  is  far  below  what  it 
should  be. 

Three  chief  remedies  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  —  preventive  medicine,  physical 
training,  and  diet.  The  last  is  often 
overlooked.  But  it  has  been  officially 
estimated  that  about  Yi  of  all  Selective 
Service  refections  are  caused  directly 


or  indirectly  by  nutritional  deficiencies 
—  lack  of  food  or  improper  food. 

That’s  one  big  reason  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  food  education  program, 
‘‘U.  S.  needs  US  strong.”  It’s  one 
reason  why  schools  and  factories  regu¬ 
larly  serve  milk  to  their  students  and 
workers.  For  milk  is  nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food.  Surgeon-General 
Parran  recommends  “a  pint  a  day  for 
adults,  a  quart  for  children.” 

Moreover,  millions  of  men  in  uni¬ 
form  are  learning  better  food  habits. 
This  should  help  America’s  health  in 
years  to  come.  Meantime,  at  National 
Dairy,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  protect 
and  improve  the  quality  of  milk  and 
its  many  products  —  while  our  lab¬ 


•kReporl  of  the  Senate  Svbeomniittee  on  Wartime  Health  and  Bdncation,  January  t.  I9iS. 
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oratories  develop  milk  in  other  new 
forms  that  will  benefit  everybody. 

Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  05  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFIUATEO  COMPANIES 
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Ccanpcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

sons  for  maintaining  that 
strength.  Ads  measure  1,000 
lines  and  appear  approximately 
once  a  month. 

Not  Over  in  Pacific 
ALTHOUGH  it  was  only  a  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  ad  entitled  “When 
the  war  is  over  in  Europe  .  .  . 
it  isn’t  over  for  me,”  appeared 
in  some  papers  during  V-E  Day 
week,  the  ad  held  a  timely  mes¬ 
sage.  It  called  for  attention  to 
the  Pacific  front  and  also  for  the 
purchase  of  War  Bonds.  The  ad 
pictures  a  soldier  facing  the 
Japs,  and  copy,  written  in  first 
person,  reads,  "A  victory  for 
the  G.I.  in  Europe  is  a  victory 
for  us.  We're  glad  the  European 
phase  is  Just  about  over.  But 
we  need  help.  Need  lots  of  it. 
Need  it  quickly.”  The  ad  was 
scheduled  for  30  papers  and  is 
also  appearing  in  magazines. 
Via  Kenyon  A  Eckhardt. 

Sailing  Northaaat  Ohio 
TO  HELP  assure  a  prosperous 
post-war  era  for  Cleveland 
and  northeast  Ohio,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Electejc  Illuminatinc  Co. 
has  inaugLuvted  a  campaign  pro¬ 
moting  that  area  as  “the  best  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  nation.”  A  series 
of  five*  and  six-column  ads  is 
being  run  in  80  dailies  serving 
that  section.  Smaller  ads  using 
the  same  illustrations  and  with 
slight  copy  changes  are  also 
running  in  national  business 
publications. 

Copy  depicts  northeast  Ohio 
as  an  ideal  central  location  for 
distribution  centers  or  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters,  as  well  as 
for  manufacturing.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  a  double  purpose,  to 
sell  northeast  Ohio  to  northeast 
Ohio  and  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  The  National  City 
Bank  and  the  Cleveland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Conunerce  are  also  active 
in  this  campaign.  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  Cleveland,  han¬ 
dles  the  account  . 

Emphasis  on  Originality 
PLANNING  a  direct  newspaper 
campaign  for  the  first  time,  J. 
Laskin  a  Sons  will  run  ads  in 
dailies  in  eight  cities  on  Laskin 
mouton  fur  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Ads  emphasis  that  the 
Laskin  product  is  the  original 
mouton  fur.  Magazine  and 
trade  campaigns  will  begin  in 
August.  Via  Sterling  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  York. 

New  England  Drive 
AIME  CO.,  hair  preparations, 
this  week  opened  a  campaign 
in  New  England,  scheduling  12 
newspapers  and  also  radio  pro¬ 
motion.  Ads  of  130  lines  will 
run  on  a  twice-a-week  basis  for 
13  weeks.  The  agency  is  Mod¬ 
ern  Merchandising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Plastic  for  Post-War 
POST-WAR  consumer  uses  of 
“Vinylite”  plastics,  product  of 
the  Bakelite  Corp.  unit  of 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corp.,  will  be  publicized  in  a 
newspaper  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  coming  shortly.  J.  M. 


Mathes,  Inc.,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count.  Vinylite,  which  will  not 
be  available  for  civilian  uses 
until  after  the  war,  can  be  made 
into  such  products  as  shoes, 
handbags,  rainwear,  luggage  and 
upholstery  coverings. 

Surplus  Distribution 
ADVERTISING  of  3.000  electric 
power  units  has  been  started 
by  the  Surplus  Property  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corp.  in  291  publications. 
A  30-inch  announcement  ad  is 
scheduled  to  appear  before  May 
14,  the  opening  date  of  the  sale, 
in  221  weeklies,  59  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  and  11  sectional  and  state 
farm  publications  which  are  cir¬ 
culate  within  a  500-mile  radius 
of  Anniston,  Ala.,  and  Sidney, 
Neb.,  the  points  of  storage  for 
the  units. 

From  Romance  Land 
A.  R.  RUIZ  has  released  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  Devonshire  Cream 
Sherry  to  selected  newspapers 
in  large  eastern  cities.  The  ads, 
proclaiming  the  sherry  that  has 
Spain,  the  land  of  romance,  as 
its  background,  will  appear  at 
least  once  every  two  weeks 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 
Via  Gotham  Advertising  Co. 

Open  Locturos 
THE  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
Brooklyn  is  currently  using 
special  newspaper  copy  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  to  the  public 
of  the  five  remaining  lectures 
in  its  Home  Buyers’  Institute 
series  concerning  home  con¬ 
struction  and  decorations.  Ads 
are  running  in  local  papers. 

Agency  Appointments 
TO  MAKE  it  possible  for  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  specific  fields,  McKes¬ 
son  A  Robbins,  Inc.,  has  re-as¬ 
signed  three  of  its  drug  accounts, 
effective  July  1:  Bax  Multiple 
Vitamin  Capsules  to  J.  D. 
Tarcher,  and  Albolene  Cleans¬ 
ing  Cream  and  Soretone  to  Ivy 
A  Ellington  .  .  .  Panama  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Commission  to 
Chkrles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York; 
newspapers,  magazines  and  di¬ 
rect  mail;  aim  is  to  acquaint  the 
American  public  with  Panama’s 
tourist  attractions.  .  .  .  Miles 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  to  Pedlar  A 
Ryan  to  line  up  an  experimental 
campaign  on  a  new  Miles 
product  .  .  .  Albright  A  Wood, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Katz  A  Best- 
HOFF,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  drug 
chains,  to  Grant  Advertising, 
New  York;  William  R.  Tierney, 
account  executive  .  .  .  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  to  Craig  E.  Den¬ 
nison  Advertising,  Chicago  .  .  . 
Electro  Rust-Proofing  Corp., 
Dayton,  O.,  to  Kight  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Columbus. 

I^RMA  Dry  Co.,  Inc.,  textile 
processors,  to  Seidel  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York  .  .  .  Motor  State 
Products  Co.,  Ypsilanti  and  De¬ 
troit,  to  Florez,  Phillips  A  Clark, 
Inc.,  Detroit  .  .  .  Acme  Sales 
AND  Import  Co.,  Granada 
Liqueurs,  Rum  and  Wines,  to 
James  A.  Silin  Co.,  Boston; 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade  pa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  L.  Demartini  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  salted  peanuts  and 
mixed  nuts,  to  N.  W.  Ayer  A 
Son,  Inc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Heads  Atlanta  Office 

T.  R.  PAULSON  has  been  named 
to  head  a  new  branch  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  A  former  manager  of 
St.  Louis  and  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fices,  Mr.  Paulson  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  agency  for  21 
years.  The  past  year  he  was 
with  the  Chicago  office  follow¬ 
ing  a  period  of  service  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  branch  are  C.  R. 
Curtis,  formerly  with  Armour 
A  Co.  in  Atlanta,  production 
manager;  Eleanor  Nisker,  pre¬ 
viously  with  McCann-Erickson, 
in  charge  of  publicity;  Grace 
WiLKERsoN,  from  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Becomes  Mayor 
EUGENE  A.  ■nGHE,  48,  presi¬ 
dent-treasurer  of  the  Dorland 
Advertising  Agency,  took  office 
this  week  as  mayor  of  Margate 
City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Tighe  was  elected 
to  the  Margate  City  Commission 
in  1943  and  served  as  director 
of  finance  before  becoming 
mayor. 

In  New  Spots 

C.  W.  (TED)  GRANGE,  from 
advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Stewart-Warner 
Corp.,  to  editor¬ 
ial  director  of 
the  public  rela- 
t  i  o  n  s  depart¬ 
ment,  MacFar- 
1  a  n  d,  Aveyard 
A  Co.,  Chicago. 

.  .  .  John  J.  Mc- 
Nevin,  account 
manager,  James 
Thomas  Chirurg 
Co.,  New  York, 
to  assistant  to 
the  president  of 
the  agency.  .  .  .  Grange 
John  T.  Urice, 

for  many  years  an  executive  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  to  H. 
W.  Kastor  A  Sons,  Chicago,  to 
head  up  the  agency’s  food  busi¬ 
ness. 

David  G.  Lyon  from  the  Biow 
Co.  and  Walter  Swertfager  A  Co. 
to  the  New  York  office  of  Sher¬ 
man  A  Marquette,  Inc.,  in  an 
executive  capacity.  .  .  .  Harold 
I.  Reingold  to  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Schenley  Distillers 
Corp.  domestic  whiskies  and  im¬ 
port  and  export  divisions.  .  .  . 
Howard  L.  Spindler,  with  the 
company  for  18  years,  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  American  Radi¬ 
ator  A  Standard  Sanitary  Corp. 

.  .  .  Donald  M.  Stewart,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  advertising  manager 
for  the  last  four  and  one-half 
years,  to  manager,  advertising 
division,  Texas  Co. 

Walter  Antener  from  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Walker-Turner 
Co..  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  O.  S. 
Tyson  A  Co.,  Inc.,  as  office  man¬ 
ager.  .  .  .  Merle  R.  Whipple  to 
Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  Detroit,  as 
production  manager.  .  .  .  George 
Laflin  Miller  from  J.  Walter 
Thompson  to  Williams  A  Saylor, 
Inc.,  as  vice-president.  .  .  .  Har¬ 
old  Z.  Heuston  from  advertising 
manager.  Sportswear  Stylist,  to 
account  executive,  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.  .  .  .  Jack  Lewi,  from  Geyer, 


Cornell  A  Newell,  and 
Macleod,  from  Warwick  A  Lm- 
ler,  to  copy  staff,  J.  M. 

Ruth  Mitchell  to  public  reh 
tions  department,  John  A.  Calm, 
A  Co.  .  .  .  Marie  F.  Welch  to 
publicity  department, 
Harrison,  Inc.  .  .  .  Waltii  a 
Raschick  from  Campbell-Mithui 
to  director  of  public  relatioai, 
Barnes  A  Reinecke,  C^icaia 
.  .  .  F.  P.  Gass  from  the  Glaa 
Container  Assn,  to  Doremui  4 
Co.,  New  York,  public  relatiov 
department. 

In  the  Service 

SAMUEL  WESTHEIMER,  puf 

ner  in  Westheimer  and  Co, 
St.  Louis,  now  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  corps.  New  Orleans,  hM 
been  promoted  to  captain  ^  thi 
Army.  William  G.  Mooai,  le 
count  executive  of  the  agcocr 
now  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  thi 
Pacific,  has  been  upped  to  Uto- 
tenant,  J.g. 

Advertising  Story 

HELEN  HABERMAN,  executive 

with  the  William  Douglii 
McAdams  agency,  is  the  author 
of  a  novel  about  the  advertlilof 
business,  “How  About  Tomor 
row  Morning?”  published  tqr 
Prentice-Hall  May  7.  The  bo^ 
is  a  story  of  an  ambitious  carter 
girl  who  climbed  from  copy 
writer  to  agency  president 

Agency  Notes 

THE  WILLIAM  J.  SMALL 

Agency  has  moved  to  new 
offices  at  216  Tremont  St 
Boston. 

Ralph  Harris,  formerly  ac 
count  executive  of  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.,  has  organized  his  own 
advertising  agency  at  250  Paik 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Andrews,  Geiger  A  Hailstou. 
Inc.,  which  will  specialize  in  the 
Negro  market,  announces  open¬ 
ing  of  offices  at  1723  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York  31.  F.  Lotwooo 
Hailstolk,  associated  with  Cape 
hart  A  Carey  Advertising,  New 
York  and,  more  recently,  adw 
tising  manager  of  Apex  Cor 
metic  Co.,  has  been  named 
president,  Leon  Andrews,  first 
vice-president,  Geiger  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Willis  Rowlakb, 
sales  department  head. 

W.  S.  Patjens,  previously 
vice-president,  Franklin  Bruck 
Advertising  Corp.,  has  opened 
Patjens  Co.,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 
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J  g  L  "JUNIORS” 


MANY  STEEL  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 

ON  J&L'DESICI\IED  bar  MILL 

The  versatility  of  steel  —  its  adaptability  and  usefulness  in  countless 
fields  and  unnumbered  ways  in  war  and  peace  —  is  exemplified  to  a 
marked  degree  in  this  continuous,  variable-speed  bar  mill. 

Since  this  J&L  designed  milt  was  put  into  operation  it  has  produced 
more  than  3,000  different  special  sizes,  weights  and  designs  of  steel 
shapes,  including  a  number  of  exclusive  J&L  produas  that  save  weight 
and  add  strength  in  all  manner  of  construction  projects.  Throughout 
the  war,  this  mill  has  been  rolling  night  and  day,  converting  the  white- 
hot  billets  of  steel  into  shapes  useful  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Maritime 
services  and  doing  it  with  the  speed  and  precision  that  have  solved 
many  critical  and  urgent  problems  of  procurement  and  supply. 

Ready  for  war,  without  the  costly  delays  of  conversion,  this  mill  is 
ready  for  peace,  when  tank  steel  will  be  fashioned  into  road  machinery, 
LST  steel  into  South  Seas  traders. 


Jr.  beams  and  channels  .ire  p.itented  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpo- 
r.ition.  I’hey  arc  structural  steel  sections 
literally  “Junior”  to  the  well-known  heavy 
structural  members.  Rolled  on  the  versatile 
Jid.  bar  mill  (sec  illustration),  they  afford 
strength  with  minimum  weight.  They  are 
not  bent  or  fabricated,  but  rolled  like  their 
big  brothers  and  arc  adapted  to  a  great  many 
applications  not  fe.isible  for  the  heavier  beams. 
Slit  into  “T’s”,  they  are  used  extensively  by 
welding  to  decks  and  bulkheads  as  stiffeners 
in  Navy  ships,  submarines,  landing  craft  and 
are  even  utilized  in  the  construction  of  pon¬ 
toons  by  the  Seabces.  Peacetime  use  includes 
service  in  floors,  rexifs  and  stairways  of  apart¬ 
ments,  dwellings,  schools  and  skyscrapers. 

Pontoons,  “avenues  of  invasion,"  the  war’s 
most  effective  unloading  apparatus,  were  de- 
\  iscd  by  U.  S.  Navy  to  bridge  gap  between 
ships  and  shores.  Built  by  Seabces,  the  pon¬ 
toons  were  “unveiled”  at  Sicily,  have  now 
spread  to  every  amphibious  front.  The  pon¬ 
toons  arc  5  X  7  X  5  ft.  cubes.  The  frame  is  J&L 
Junior  beams  slit  into  “T’s”  and  covered  with 
steel  plates,  welded  watertight.  Pontoon  units 
arc  used  to  form  causew.ivs,  docks  and  seago¬ 
ing  vehicles.  Interlocked  as  “rhinoferries,” 
and  pushed  by  outboard  motors,  they  ply 
back  and  forth,  unloading  men  and  material. 
They  are  used  .is  unloading  docks,  lighters, 
ramps,  and  even  as  tanks  for  troop  showers 
and  sprinkling  carts  in  airfield  construction. 

"Tear  drop"  steel  sections,  designed  by 
.Army  Ordnance  to  form  bullet  deflectors  on 
tank  ventilators,  are  rolled  on  this  J&L  mill. 

Ships— by  initials.  If  you  are  confused  by  in¬ 
vasion  dispatches  which  mention  various 
types  of  landing  ships,  here  is  a  partial  list 
of  official  initials  by  which  these  ships  are 
known :  LSD  Landing  Ship,  Dock ;  LST  Land¬ 
ing  Ship,  Tank;  LCl  (L)  Landing  Craft,  In¬ 
fantry  (Large) ;  LCVT  Landing  Craft,  Ve¬ 
hicle,  Personnel;  LCM  (3)  Landing  Craft, 
Mechanized  (Mark  III);  LCT  Landing 
Craft,  Tank;  LCT  (5)  Landing  Craft,  Tank 
(Mark  V);  LCT  (6)  Landing  Craft,  Tank 
(Mark  VI) ;  LVT  I.anding  Vehicle,  Tracked 
(Unarmored)  ;  LCS  (S)  Landing  Craft,  Sup¬ 
port,  Small;  LSM  Landing  Ship,  Medium; 
LCR  Landing  Craft,  Rocket.  Practically  all 
these  types  of  war  craft  utilize  Junior  steel 
sections  rolled  on  the  J&L  14”  bar  mill. 

“Big  Boy  of  the  Jungle"  is  what  our  troops 
in  the  Pacific  have  named  that  20-ton,  snort¬ 
ing,  clanking,  pushing,  pulling,  never-stop¬ 
ping  monster  of  steel  that  crashes  through  the 
tangle  of  the  jungle  to  break  trails,  build 
roads,  construct  air  fields,  haul  guns  and 
trucks  to  the  front,  the  Yankee-invented 
caterpillar  “bulldozer.”  The  Japs  hold  them 
in  awe.  Several  steel  components  of  the  bull¬ 
dozer  are  rolled  on  the  J&L  1 4"  bar  mill. 


HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 

A  series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Local  Photo  Coverage 
Calls  for  Plans  Now 


By  Jack  Price 

COVERAGE  of  the  V-E  Day 

celebration  gave  local  news 
cameramen  their  busiest  time 
since  war  started.  From  now  on 
there  may  be  a  broader  local 
coverage  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
preparations  for  the  more  in¬ 
tensive  work  ahead  should  be 
under  way. 

Naturally,  restrictions  pre¬ 
venting  the  procurement  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials  are  still  in  effect 
but  many  of  the  basic  items  may 
be  obtained.  At  least  enough 
may  be  secured  to  permit  re¬ 
modelling  if  only  as  a  temporary 
measure.  Plans  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  facilities  and  the  in¬ 
creased  staff  requirements 
should  now  be  past  the  blue¬ 
print  stage. 

Judging  from  the  number  of 
photographers  who  have  been 
mustered  out  of  service,  whom 
we  have  interviewed,  we  be¬ 
lieve  some  would  make  worth¬ 
while  additions  to  newspaper 
staffs.  It  is  a  fact  that  of  the 
many  thousands  of  soldier 
cameramen  who  will  be  seeking 
positions  as  news  photographers, 
some  will  not  be  efficient  but 
manv  will  be  capable  and  com¬ 
petent 

Soldier  Photographers 

In  a  discussion  between  sev¬ 
eral  news  cameramen  recently, 
the  subject  of  the  soldier  pho¬ 
tographer  and  his  prospects  as 
an  addition  to  the  news  ranks 
was  debated.  One  photographer 
insisted  the  training  which  the 
soldiers  received  in  photography 
was  incompatible  with  the  spe¬ 
cialized  requirements  of  a  news¬ 
paper  lensman.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  debaters,  re¬ 
cently  mustered  out  of  service 
and  a  newspaper  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  before  entering  the 


'News  MedaT  Bill 

Washington,  May  7 — Sena¬ 
tors  Edwin  C.  Johnson  and 
H.  Styles  Bridges  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
"Distinguished  Service  News 
Medal"  to  be  awarded  to  out¬ 
standing  correspondents,  news 
photographers  and  radio 
broadcasters  ior  valorous  ser¬ 
vice  in  reporting  the  war. 
The  Senators  took  this  action 
alter  being  advised  by  the 
War  Department  that  the 
Congressional  Medal  oi  Honor 
could  not  be  awarded  post¬ 
humously  to  Ernie  Pyle  be- 
couse  that  decoration  is  re¬ 
served  for  military  person- 


Army,  declared  he  had  learned 
more  about  the  technique  of 
photography  in  the  Army  than 
he  could  learn  in  a  decade  as  a 
news  cameraman. 

This  veteran  also  claimed  that 
his  Army  experience  was  similar 
to  that  of  hundreds  of  other  sol¬ 
dier  photographers  and  that  the 
field  of  general  assignments  in¬ 
cluded  every  type  of  story  now 
covered  by  the  average  news¬ 
paper  cameraman.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  there  would  not 
be  an  avalanche  of  cameramen 
rushing  the  papers  for  jobs  and 
that  the  veterans  offered  no 
dangers  to  those  now  holding 
jobs. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  army- 
trained  cameramen  were  not 
former  newspaper  photographers 
but  a  goodly  number  of  them 
have  shown  a  talent  for  news 
work  and  when  possible  they 
should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  good.  In  connection 
with  the  expansion  program  of 
those  newspapers  now  looking 
ahead  to  the  post-war  period,  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  the 
local  boys  who  have  something 
on  the  ball. 

We  have  revealed  on  several 
occasions  that  there  are  almost 
1,000  daily  newspapers  without 
any  photographic  facilities  at  all. 
We  believe  that  those  papers 
would  find  it  profitable  to  make 
such  installations  and  provisions 
in  the  post-war  period  for  local 
news  pictures.  T^is  department 
is  at  your  service. 

Herald-Traveler  Plant 

GETTING  BACK  to  Boston,  we 

now  report  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  of  the 
Herald-Traveler.  This  plant  is 
the  newest  of  those  at  the  four 
Boston  newspapers.  It  was  built 
about  12  years  ago  according  to 
plans  which  were  not  fully  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  staff. 

This  plant  has  tiled  walls  and 
is  constructed  on  the  baffle  en¬ 
trance  .system  which  has  no 
doors.  There  are  five  develop¬ 
ing  cubicles,  each  about  5x5 
feet,  and  all  opening  into  one 
long  corridor.  If  a  white  light 
is  turned  on  accidentally  in  any 
of  the  cubicles,  it  brings  a 
chorus  of  yowls  from  the  men 
who  are  developing  films  in  the 
others.  Each  of  the  developing 
rooms  is  fitted  with  a  stainless 
steel  tank  into  which  are  set 
the  developing  and  fixing  boxes. 
The  rooms  are  air-conditioned 
and  provided  with  controlled 
water  temperatures. 

The  printing  room  is  extra 
large,  being  about  15  x  35  feet 
in  size.  It  has  two  5x7  Saltz- 
man  enlargers  and  one  miniature 
enlarger.  There  is  a  10-foot 
stainless  steel  tank  on  one  side 
of  the  room  and  a  work  bench 
on  another  side.  The  room  is 


also  air-conditioned  and  the* 
water  temperatures  are  con¬ 
trolled.  Another  section  of  the 
room,  used  for  finishing,  has  a 
print  and  film  dryer.  The  nega¬ 
tive  dryer  consists  of  a  box 
with  a  heating  element,  back  of 
which  is  a  fan  for  circulating  the 
hot  air.  A  long  box  with  com¬ 
partments  for  various  grades  of 
papers  is  next  to  each  enlarger. 
These  boxes  have  spring  doors 
which  prevent  accidental  fog¬ 
ging. 

The  main  room  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  office,  assembly  and  studio, 
about  25  feet  square.  The  staffs 
of  both  evening  and  morning 
papers  use  this  room  together. 
The  chief  of  both  staffs  is  A.  B. 
Reed  who  has  been  with  the 
paper  10  years.  Formerly  he 
was  a  newsreel  cameraman  and 
representative  of  Ansco  Corp. 
The  other  staff  photographers 
are  Ernest  Hill,  Herbert  Stier, 
William  Meikle,  Oliver  Noonan, 
Leslie  Jones,  Maynard  White, 
Warren  Patriquin.  Ernest  Mac- 
Lean,  Anthony  Cabral,  and  J.  J. 
Dixon.  The  latter  is  now  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

TTie  Herald-Traveler  photog¬ 
raphers  all  use  the  3V4  x  414 
Speed  Graphic.  The  office  sup¬ 
plies  all  equipment  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  Big  Berthas  for  sports 
and  miniature  cameras  for  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Each  man  de¬ 
velops  and  prints  his  own  films. 
All  prints  are  made  7x9.  The 
office  allows  8  cents  per  mile 
for  cars  and  a  $5  minimum. 

As  in  almost  every  news¬ 
paper  photographic  department, 
there  is  an  inventive  genius.  At 
the  Herald-Traveler,  he  is  An¬ 
thony  Cabral,  who  has  created 
a  device  for  cleaning  and  scrap¬ 
ing  flash  bulbs.  This  machine 
is  a  motor  with  a  wire  brush 
buffer  built  with  a  guard  which 
has  several  openings  for  the  bulb 
bases.  One  hole  permits  the 
bottom  of  the  base  to  be  buffed 
while  the  other  allows  the  sides 
of  the  bulb  base  to  be  cleaned 
and  buffed.  The  photographers 
never  leave  on  an  assignment 
without  buffing  all  their  bulbs 
on  the  Cabral  device.  In  fact 
they  claim  that  not  a  bulb  has 
failed  to  fire  since  the  machine 
was  built.  • 

Heorst  Trophy  Awarded 

THE  Committee  on  Awards  for 

the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Annual  Photographic  Competi¬ 
tion  has  selected  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  as  the  best-illus¬ 
trated  Hearst  paper  in  1944. 

The  judges  selected  five  pic¬ 
tures  as  worthy  of  cash  prizes. 
Bill  Stahl  won  the  $100  prize 
for  his  photo,  “A  Boy  and  His 
Dog.”  This  picture  shows  a 
grief-stricken  youngster  kneel¬ 
ing  by  his  dog  which  had  just 
been  killed  by  a  car.  When  that 
photo  was  published,  the  desk 
was  swamp^  with  requests  for 
prints,  which  the  Mirror  gave 
gratis.  The  four  $50  prize  win¬ 
ners  were  Anthony  Bernato, 
Emil  Herman,  Leon  Hoffman 
and  Bruce  Hopkins. 

The  awards  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
Ward  Greene,  and  John  Hearst. 
The  Mirror  won  the  honors 
also  in  1939  and  1940. 


AP's  Hall  Wins  2 
Firsts  in  Chicago 
Photo  Contest 

Chicago,  May  7— PrizenrlB. 
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two  first  plaee 
His  Avery  eviction  pictwe  a- 
titled  “Orders”  carried  awaytke 
honors  in  the  .spot  news  dlriatai 
and  his  “You  Take  It  from  He« 
led  the  sports  division. 

William  J.  Allison  of  theCW- 
cago  Herald- American,  took  me- 
ond  place  in  the  spot  newi  dan 
with  “Alone,”  and  third  plan 
went  to  Ed  Miley,  also  of  Ike 
Herald-American,  for  hii  pk- 
ture,  “Mr.  Willkie.” 

Samuels  Feature  Winan 

“His  Hero,”  by  Sid  Samnds 
of  the  Herald-American,  am 
first  place  honors  in  the  featot 
division;  second  place  went  to 
“Give  Yourself  Up,  Son”  by 
George  Katalis  of  the  Ckicajo 
Times,  and  third  place  to  ’’FD 
Be  Home  for  Christmas”  by  Jack 
Conrad,  also  of  the  Times. 

Second  place  in  the  sports  di¬ 
vision  was  won  by  A1  Struck  of 
the  Herald-American  for  “Safe 
at  Home,”  and  third  place  by 
Harold  Revoir  of  the  Chicajo 
Tribune  ior  “Noses  Apart.” 

First  place  in  the  pictorial 
division  was  won  by  Edward 
Feeney  of  the  Tribune,  for  his 
picture  “Soldiers  Silhouettes." 
“Autumn  Splendor”  by  Swaine 
Scalf,  also  of  the  Tribune,  took 
second  place,  “Composition,"  by 
Ray  Miller  of  Acme,  took  third 
place. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the 
spot  news  division  were  given 
to  Emmett  Barden  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Mel  Larson 
and  William  Bender  of  the 
Times,  and  Joseph  Kordick  of 
the  Chicago  Sun. 

August  May  of  the  Tribune 
and  Tony  Berardi  of  the  Herald- 
American  won  honorable  men¬ 
tions  in  the  sports  divisioii.  H®- 
orable  mention  awards  in  ^ 
feature  division  went  to  Alfro 
Risser  of  the  Times,  Fred  EO‘ 
hardt  of  the  Tribune  and  L» 
Stoecker  of  Acme.  Honorable 
mentions  in  the  pictorial  divi¬ 
sion  were  won  by  Borrie  Kanter 
of  the  Times,  Frank  Jackson  w 
the  Herald-American,  and  B" 
liott  Robinson  of  the  Daily  News. 

’The  winning  pictures  were  ^ 
lected  from  308  photograph 
submitted  by  members  of  tM 
Association.  The  exhibit  wui 
also  feature  combat  photograph 
taken  by  the  Army,  Navy. 
rines,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  piC" 
tures  and  films  taken  by  w 
reporters  and  cameramen. 
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INTRODUCING  THE 


OESICNBE*  BY  PULLMAN* STAN PARD 


The  junior  traveler  comes  of  age — in  a  club  car  all  his  own!  To  add 
to  the  thrill  of  childhood  journeys,  Pullman-Standard  has  developed 
this  deluxe  playroom — a  preview  of  train  trips  as  relaxing  for  mothers 
as  they  will  be  exciting  tor  their  wide-eyed,  restless  oflspring. 

'This  nursery-lounge,  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  space  in 
the  car*,  will  be  stocked  with  fascinating  entertainment  for  passen¬ 
gers  too  small  to  amuse  themselves.  It  will  cater  to  the  railroads’ 
most  ardent  fans — the  youngsters — and  provide  still  another  thought¬ 
ful  service  to  enhance  the  pleasures  and  comfort  of  mothers  and 
children  enroute. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Junior  Club  Car  reflects  the  forward  planning  of  Pullman-Stand¬ 
ard  in  creating  its  great  series  of  innovations  in  modern  car  design. 
Trains  of  tomorrow  may  include  such  cars  as  the  "Day-iVite”  Coach 
•  • .  "Duplex  Roomette"  Sleepter  . . .  "Club-Cinema"  Car  . . .  "3-Tier" 
Sleeper . . .  "Three-Dex"  . . .  and  the  "New  Diner"  ...  all  fully  en¬ 
gineered  and  ready  to  be  built. 

While  our  victory  march  of  war  production  continues,  we  present 
these  new  car  designs  as  evidence  of  our  preparedness  for  civilian  car 

'^"taining  thm-Jourtht  may  be  any  type  oj  railroad  car  accommodation. 


building  when  war  conditions  permit.  For  Pullman-Standard  is 
deeply  conscious  of  its  four-way  obligation — to  the  war  effort;  to  the 
railroads;  to  our  employees  and  to  provide  employment  for  returning 
service  men.  Jfe  have  no  reconversion  problem.  We  are  ready,  when 
men  and  materials  are  available,  to  start  full  production  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  nation’s  railroads — an  important  factor  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  national  cconomv. 


Lot’s  got  it  ovor  with.  In  tho  Sovonth  Mfor  Bond 
Drivo  buy  moro  than  boforo  and  hold  thorn, 

CHICAOO  •  uxurois 

largeH  buiUert  of  modem  streamUmed  railroad  toot 
Offices  in  seven  cities . . .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities 
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Scene  in  AP  Office 
When  Story  Arrived 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

FLURRIES  of  paper  were  swirl¬ 
ing  past  the  fourth  flooor  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Associated  Press 
news  room — and  in  the  streets 
below,  jubilant  pedestrians  were 
beginning  an  Impromptu  victory 
celebration. 

The  story  which  had  touched 
it  off,  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany  in  a  schoolhouse  at 
Reims,  France,  was  still  pound¬ 
ing  in.  bulletin  after  bulletin, 
over  AP’s  European  wire.  But 
neither  in  the  AP  newsrooms, 
nor  the  offices  of  its  competitors. 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service,  was  there  rejoic¬ 
ing. 

For  neither  U.P.  nor  INS  had 
the  story — and  AP  did.  with  a 
frightening  exclusivity  that  re¬ 
flected  in  the  grim  tenseness  of 
the  men  who  watched  the  tele¬ 
types. 

This  was  amazing  .  .  .  incredi¬ 
ble.  they  told  each  other.  And 
as  their  minds  flashed  back  to 
the  false  peace  story  of  two  days 
before,  they  added  with  em¬ 
phatic  assurance.  “Of  course  it’s 
true.  Ed  Kennedy  doesn’t  make 
mistakes.  Why.  this  is  an  eye¬ 
witness  account.  .  .  .’’ 

And  then  they  fell  to  specu¬ 
lating  on  how  Kennedy  might 
have  accomplished  the  seeming¬ 
ly  impossible  achievement.  “He’s 
an  old,  experienced  hand.’’  they 
agreed.  “He  speaks  French.  He 
knows  his  way  around.  He  must 
have  gotten  in  some  place.  .  .  .’’ 

S-Minute  Coniarence 

The  now-famous  flash  had 
cleared  in  New  York’s  AP  office 
at  9:35  a.m.  Monday: 

FLASH 

REIMS  FRANCE  —  ALLIES 
OFFICIALLY  ANNOUNCED 
GERMANY  SURRENDERED 
UNCONDITIONALLY. 

FD935AEW 

Glen  Babb,  AP’s  foreign  news 
editor,  had  handled  the  flash  as 
one  might  pidc  up  a  firecracker 
whose  lighted  fuse  appeared  to 
have  gone  out. 

For  eight  full  minutes  it  lay 
on  his  desk  while  he  discussed 
it  with  Ben  Bassett,  head  of  the 
cable  desk,  and  others.  Then, 
he  says,  all  doubt  ended.  For 
the  first  bulletin  began  to  come 
through.  It  was  headed  with 
the  by-line.  “Edward  Kennedy.” 

“After  that,”  says  Babb,  “there 
was  never  any  doubt  in  my 
mind.” 

Kennedy's  story  moved 
through  its  first  bulletin  .  .  .  and 
on  into  the  next.  As  yet,  no 
one  at  AP  was  aware  that  theirs 
was  an  exclusive  story.  ’The 
piece  came  jerkily,  with  many 
interruptions,  while  a  mass  of 
important  domestic  and  foreign 
news  piled  up.  .  .  . 

REIMS— FIRST  ADD  SUR¬ 
RENDER 

THE  SURRENDER  TOOK 


PLACE  IN  A  LITTLE  RED 
SCHOOL  HOUSE  WHICH  IS 
THE  HEADOUAR’TERS  OF 
GEN.  EISENHOWER.  .  .  . 

...  IT  WAS  SIGNED  FOR 
THE  SUPREME  ALLIED  COM¬ 
MAND  BY  LIEUTENANT  GEN¬ 
ERAL  WALTER  BEDELL 
SMITH.  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR 
GENERAL  EISENHOWER.” 

’The  time  was  now  9:42.  and 
AP  bulletined  its  membership; 
RELEASE  ALL  AP  NEWSFEA- 
TURE  “VICTORY  IN  EUROPE” 
PREPAREDNESS  MATERIAL 
WHICH  WAS  SERVICED  BO’TH 
BY  WIRE  AND  MAIL.  AP 
NEWSFEA’TURES.  FD942AEW 

At  9:57.  from  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  came  a  message  that 
threw  a  chill  over  the  news¬ 
room; 

FYI  NEITHER  UP  NOR  INS 
HAS  SURRENDERED  HERE 
SO  FAR.  NASHVILLE  VIA  AX. 

Cold  fingers  clutched  at  the 
innards  of  the  AP  staffers.  After 
32  minutes  the  AP  story  was 
exclusive!  Says  one.  “A  tre¬ 
mendous  sigh  went  around  the 
room.”  And  again  there  was 
unspoken  recollection  of  the 
false  peace  story  a  few  days 
before.  .  .  . 

Kennedy's  slow-moving  story 
was  now  interspersed  with  the 
first  bulletins  on  public  reac¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

LONDON  WENT  WILD  AT 
THE  NEWS.  CROWDS  JAMMED 
PICCADILLY  CIRCUS.  SMIL¬ 
ING  THRONGS  POURED  OUT 
OF  ’THE  SUBWAYS  AND 
LINED  THE  STREETS.  .  .  . 

WASHINGTON— PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN  WAS  CONFERRING 
WITH  AIDES  IN  THE  EXEC¬ 
UTIVE  OFFICES  TODAY  AS 
NEWS  WAS  FLASHED  TO  THE 
WORLD  FROM  REIMS  OF 
THE  UNCONDITIONAL  SUR¬ 
RENDER.  .  .  . 

At  10:42  came  Kennedy’s  final 
bulletin ; 

REIMS  —  7TH  ADD  SUR¬ 
RENDER 

“IN  THIS  WAR  WHICH  HAS 
LASTED  MORE  THAN  FIVE 
YEARS  BOTH  HAVE 
ACHIEVED  AND  SUFFERED 
MORE  THAN  PERHAPS  ANY 
OTHER  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  .  .  . 

Gen.  Gustav  Jodi’s  statement 
broke  off  in  an  open-ended 
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Full  ploy  in  Boston. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  headlinN, 


quote.  Nor  was  the  story  picked 
up  again.  An  hour  and  seven 
minutes  after  the  flash,  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  300-word  piece  was 
ended.  Nor  was  it  ever  re¬ 
sumed. 

“Hell,  he  might  have  sent 
5,000  words.”  lamented  one  AP 
newsman. 

There  was  still  no  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  story. 

At  11:15  the  New  York  office 
received  information  that  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  dispatch  was  “unauthor¬ 
ized.” 


No  Confirmation 

To  their  membership  they  re¬ 
ported: 

NEW  YORK.  MAY  7— (AP) 
—SUPREME  HEADQUARTERS 
AUTHORIZES  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENTS  AT  16:45  PARIS  TIME 
(10:45  A.M.  EAS’TERN  WAR 
TIME)  TODAY  TO  STA’TE 
THAT  SHAEF  NOWHERE  HAS 
MADE  ANY  OFFICIAL  STATE¬ 
MENT  FOR  PUBLICATION  TO 
THAT  HOUR  CONCERNING 
THE  COMPLETE  SURRENDER 
OF  ALL  GERMAN  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  EUROPE,  AND 
THAT  NO  STORY  TO  ’THAT 
EFFECT  IS  AUTHORIZED. 

“  ,  .  .  THIS  ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENT,  FROM  SHAEF  IN 
PARIS,  DID  NOT  DENY  TOE 
TRUTH  OF  EDWARD  KENNE¬ 
DY’S  DISPATCH  FROM  REIMS 
GIVING  DETAILS  OF  TOE 
FORMAL  SIGNING  OF  TOE 
SURRENDER,  MERELY  SAY¬ 
ING  THAT  NO  STORY  OF 
GERMAN  CAPITULA’nON  ‘IS 
AUTHORIZED.’  ” 

By  this  time  AP’s  concern 
over  the  correctness  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  story  had  largely  ended — 
for  by  now  there  had  come  from 
London  an  official  statement  that 
“tomorrow  is  V-E  day,”  and 
other  confirming  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

But  the  SHAEF  message  might 
be  said  to  have  begun  Chapter 
II  in  the  journalistic  drama 
which  was  to  include  a  seven- 
hour  suspension  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  suspension  of  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Morton  Gudebrod,  and 
Robert  Bunelle  of  AP’s  London 
bureau;  condemnation  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  action  by  a  group  of 
SHAEF  correspondents;  bitter 
complaints  by  the  correspond¬ 
ents  against  the  whole  SHAEF 
handling  of  the  surrender  story; 
and  a  journalistic  controversy 


that  was  growing  in  volume  and 
intensity  as  Editor  &  Pubusbd 
went  to  press. 

In  explanation  of  why  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  story  had  died  in  an  un¬ 
finished  quote  after  300  wonb 
of  what  AP  later  learned  wu 
a  1.500- word  story,  a  dispatdi 
from  the  London  bureau  «ts 
forthcoming: 

“The  London  staff  was  swell¬ 
ing  out  the  peace  news  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  loaded  with  rumor, 
expectancy  and  cigarette  smkt 
when  one  of  the  many 
phones  on  the  main  news  dak 
rang  about  3:24  p.m.  London 
time  (9:24  a.m.  Eastern  Standard 
Time)  and  Russel  Landstron 
looked  up  from  his  job  of  herd¬ 
ing  copy  ...  to  answer  it,”  thr 
story  said. 

'Paris  Calling’ 

“‘This  is  Paris  calling,’  came 
a  faint  and  muffied  voice.  Then 
it  faded  and  came  back  so  Land- 
strom  could  catch  the  word 
‘Paris’  again  and  he  turned  the 
telephone  over  to  Lewis  Haw¬ 
kins. 

“Very  dimly  the  voice  said 
that  Germany  had  surrendered 
unconditionally  at  Reims.  Haw¬ 
kins  asked  who  was  calling  and 
was  told  that  it  was  Morton 
Gudebrod  of  the  Associated 
Press  Paris  staff. 

“Being  unfamiliar  with  Gude- 
brod’s  voice,  Hawkins  was  ask¬ 
ing  for  details  and  authority 
when  Edward  Kennedy,  chief  of 
the  Paris  bureau,  broke  in  to 
say,  ‘This  is  Ed  Kennedy,  Lew 
Germany  has  surrendered 
conditionally.  That’s  official. 
Make  the  date  Reims,  France, 
and  get  it  out.’ 

“Hawkins,  well  acquainted 
with  Kennedy,  recognized  to 
voice,  and  after  jotting  down  the 
flash  called  a  woman  traffic  opec 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Blind  spots  are  bad  business 


This  Is  An  Aviator 

Time  and  expense  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  planes,  with 
minimum  blind  spots  so  the 
pilot’s  vision  can  cover  the  whole 
sky. 

Some  advertisers  in  New  England 
have  blind  spots  on  their  New 
England  sales  maps  by  not  selling 
the  whole  of,  this  rich,  receptive 
market. 


Cloth 

Cotton  goods  has  long  been  one 
of  New  England’s  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  nation’s  economy 
— khaki  goods  or  calico  —  New 
England  is  constantly  producing. 
Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
place  to  sell  things  is  where  peo¬ 
ple  make  things? 

editor  ft  PUILISHIR  for  May  12. 


This  Is  Important 

Listen — "I  see  by  the  papers”  .  .  . 

It  would  be  impossible  to  count 
how  often  these  words  are  heard 
Here  in  New  England  where 


newspapers  are  so  much  a  part  of 
everybody’s  every-day  life. 

New  Englander’s  choose  their  en¬ 
tertainment,  form  their  opinions, 
pick  their  products,  and  keep  up 
with  what’s  going  on  —  through 
their  local  newspapers. 


This  Is  a  Farmer 

Are  you  reaching  all  of  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  the  New  England 
market?  How  about  the  farmers 
.  .  .  and  the  housewives,  business¬ 
men,  factory  workers,  and  chil¬ 
dren  (future  customers)? 

1945 


New  England  with 
6.4  Pnr  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  Has 
Over  17  Per  Cent 
of  the  Nation's 
Private  Savings  Accounts. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  yoisr  list  .  .  .  are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 


you  . 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E: 

Kaana  Santinal  (E)  ...... 

Manchastar  Union  Laadar  (MSEi 

VERMONT 

Barra  T1ma<  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Pratt  (M) 
MASSACHUSEnS 
Athol  Daily  Nawi  (E) 

Bavarly  Timat  (E) 

Bolton  6toba  (MSE) 

Bolton  Globa  (S) 

Bolton  Poit  (M) 

Bolton  Port  (S) 

Bolton  Racord  S  Amariean  (MEi 
Borton  Sunday  Advortitar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlta-Tlnnoi  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImai. 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawi  (E) 

Rtchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhilf  Gagatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Tlmai 

Naw^  Badford  Standard  Timai  (E1 
North  Adami  Tramcrlpt  (E) 

PlttifioM  Barkihlro  Ea«te  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TrIbwM  (E) 

Worcaitar  Talagram  and  Evoning 
^latta  (MAE) 

Worcaitar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  TTmai  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtwwt  Vallay  Datly 
TImai  (E) 

Wooniockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Port  (S) 

Bridgaport  Port-Talagram  (MAE) 
Danbury  Nawi-TImai  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timai  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragirtar  (EAS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapubllcan  A  Amarkaa 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapubllcan  A  Amancan 
(EAS) 
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Kennedy  Gove  Up  Architecture 
20  Years  Ago  To  Be  a  Reporter 


EDWARD  KENNEDY  is  a  re¬ 
porter  of  20  years’  experience, 
chief  of  the  Associate  Press 
staff  on  the  western  front,  and 
a  veteran  war  correspondent 
who  has  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  war  news  abroad  since  he 
covered  the  Spanish  civil  con¬ 
flict  in  1937. 

He  has  seen  more  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  and  participated  in  more 
harrowing  experiences.  than 
most  professional  soldiers  in  a 
lifetime  of  duty. 

Chief  of  AP’s  war  coverage 
in  Europe  virtually  since  the 
beginning  of  American  Army 
engagements  with  the  Germans, 
his  report  of  the  Nazi  capitula¬ 
tion  May  7  added  a  startling 
chapter  to  a  journalistic  career 
that  began  with  the  Syracuse 
( N.  Y. )  Journal  after  he  left 
Carnegie  Tech  in  Pittsburgh  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  journalism  held 
more  interest  than  his  studies  in 
architecture. 

His  experiences  corroborate 
that  judgment.  Born  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  39  years  ago.  the  black¬ 
haired  newsman  has  been  an 
eyewitness  reporter  of  historic 
events  around  the  world. 

Was  Political  Writer 

Before  the  invasion  at  Nor¬ 
mandy,  he  had  reported  the 
war  and  its  associated  events  in 
Hungary.  Rumania,  Yugoslavia. 
Greece.  Italy,  Turkey,  Palestine, 
Syria.  Libya  and  Egypt.  Since 
the  Allied  invasion  he  has  di¬ 
rected  coverage  of  every  phase 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  wiiere  he 
took  to  the  field  as  often  as  he 
could. 

After  leaving  the  Syracuse 
Journal.  Kenney  covered  the 
Hall-Mills  murder  trial  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J. )  Star-Eagle.  He 
next  took  up  political  writing, 
became  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Paul  Block 
newspapers,  and  wrote  of  po¬ 
litical  affairs  for  two  years. 

Struck  by  an  urge  to  go  into 
foreign  service.  Kennedy  joined 
the  Paris  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  and  became  city 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.  > 
Ledger,  but  soon  the  roving  urge 
cropped  out  again  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  1932,  he  joined  the  AP 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy  kept  requesting  a 
foreign  assignment  with  the 
AP.  and  in  1935.  after  a  stint 
writing  AP  political  news  in 
Washington,  he  was  assigned  to 
th^  Paris  bureau. 

Early  in  1940,  after  the  Span¬ 
ish  war,  he  was  sent  to  Istanbul, 
which  served  as  a  base  for  news 
excursions  to  Ankara.  Palestine 
and  Syria.  It  was  Kennedy, 
when  the  Nazi  panzer  divisions 


were  ripping  the  Balkans  apart, 
who  told  of  the  flight  of  King 
George  II  of  Greece  to  Crete 
while  exhausted  and  outnum- 


Edward  Kennedy 


bered  Greek  and  British  troops 
fought  desperate  delaying  ac¬ 
tions  at  the  pass  of  Thermopy¬ 
lae. 

Kennedy  went  to  Syria  to 
cover  the  British  conquest  of 
that  nation.  A  stream  of  ma¬ 
chine-gun  bullets  s  pr  a  y  e  d 
around  him  while  he  was  ob¬ 
serving  the  advance  of  British 
and  Free  French  tanks  from  a 
mound  in  the  Syrian  desert. 

He  was  transferred  to  Cairo 
for  the  Italian  campaign  against 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1940.  There 
his  beat  became  all  of  Asia  from 
the  Dardenelles  to  the  Indian 
border. 

His  excursions  have  covered 
land,  air  and  sea  fighting.  When 
Larry  Allen,  AP  correspondent 
with  the  British  Mediterranean 
fleet,  was  taken  prisoner  on  a 
Tobruk  raid,  Kennedy  took  over 
Allen’s  job  until  a  replacement 
arrived. 

He  was  in  the  front  line  of  the 
British  attack  in  Africa  and  his 
accounts  of  the  desert  fighting 
gained  wide  attention.  From 
Africa  he  went  to  Sicily,  then 
Italy,  where  he  wrote  under  fire 
some  of  the  most  graphic 
stories  of  the  war  at  Anzio  and 
Cassino. 

From  Italy  he  left  for  Eu¬ 
rope  to  head  AP’s  Paris  staff,  to 
direct  the  coverage  of  events 
leading  to  Germany’s  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  at  Reims  .  .  . 
and  to  write  the  story  that  shook 
the  American  press. 


Scene  in  AP  Office 
When  Story  Arrived 


continued  from  page  60 


ator  to  take  the  call  in  a  dicta¬ 
tion  booth  and  copy  the  story 
Kennedy  had  ready.” 

Then  the  piece  went  on  to 
describe  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  getting  Kennedy’s  story 
because  of  the  “fading”  tele¬ 
phone  connection,  and  how, 
finally  "the  connection  faded  en¬ 
tirely  or  was  cut  off,  and  com¬ 
munication  was  not  reestab¬ 
lished.” 


Morin's  Explanation 

Further  explanation  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  story  came  next  day  from 
Reiman  Morin  of  AP’s  Paris 
bureau. 

“.  .  .  Kennedy  went  to  Reims 
Sunday  to  cover  the  story  and 
returned  to  Paris  at  Dawn.  Mon¬ 
day.”  he  reported.  “The  first 
1.500  words  of  his  story  about 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  was 
passed  by  a  field  censor  and  the 
remainder  was  written  when  he 
returned  to  Paris. 

“By  noon  Monday  Paris  was 
aflame  with  reports  that  the 
story  was  about  to  break,  com¬ 
ing  from  many  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  was  learned  and  au¬ 
thenticated  that  Gen.  DeGaulle 
was  writing  a  speech  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  occasion.  From 
Stockholm  a  British  agency  car¬ 
ried  a  flat  statement  that  the 
event  had  been  announced  by  the 
Swedish  radio. 

“Paris  dailies  under  London 
datelines  asserted  without  quali¬ 
fication  that  Britain  was  only 
awaiting  the  official  announce¬ 
ment. 

“About  2:30  nm.,  Paris  time 
(8:30  a.m.  EWT)  European 
radio  monitors  picked  up  a 
broadcast  from  the  Flensburg 
radio  to  the  German  armed 
forces  of  land,  sea  and  air.  or¬ 
dering  them  to  cease  resistance. 
This  immediately  was  flashed  to 
the  world  and  reached  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  offices  in  Paris 
through  normal  channels. 

“On  the  basis  of  this  fact 
Kennedy  interviewed  SHAEF 
censors  and  demanded  im¬ 
mediate  release  of  his  Reims 
story. 

Kennedy's  Contention 

“He  asserted  that  according  to 
SHAEF’s  long-established  pol¬ 
icy,  military  security  was  the 
only  consideration  on  which  cor¬ 
respondent’s  reports  were  cen¬ 
sored.  He  said  that  in  view  of 
broadcast  reports  from  Flens¬ 
burg,  London  and  Stockholm 
there  was  no  military  security 
involved,  and  he  also  openly 
notified  the  censors  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  file  his  story. 

“Kennedy  said  he  considered 
the  function  of  his  staff  and  of 
himself  was  to  report  the  news, 
and  that  he  did  not  feel  bound 
by  any  consideration  of  political 
censorship. 

".  .  .  Kennedy  made  no  .secret 
of  his  intention  to  transmit  the 
Reims  story. 

“Before  his  message  was  com¬ 
pleted  Gen.  Allen  notified  the 
Associated  Press  office  that  the 
Associated  Press  Paris  staff  was 
suspended  ‘until  charges  are  in¬ 
vestigated.’  The  order  was 


amended  a  few  moments  Utcr 
to  include  all  Associated  Pm 
correspondents  on  the  wetttn 
front. 

“Gen.  Allen  authorized  the 
Associated  Press  to  notify  iti 
New  York  and  London  ofBca 
of  the  suspension,  but  thro*^ 
an  error  the  authorization  failed 
to  reach  all  ranks  of  censors  and 
messages  to  this  effect  were  de 
layed  for  four  hours. 

“.  ...  At  11  p.m.,  .seven  houn 
after  the  suspension  was  inr 
po.sed.  Gen.  Allen  .sent  an  official 
order  re.scinding  the  suspension 
for  all  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  except  Ken¬ 
nedy.” 

News  from  UP  and  INS 

At  Associated  Press  in  New 
York,  executives  learned  of  their 
service’s  suspension  in  Europe 
from  U  P.  and  INS  reports.  Tie 
action  bv  Gen.  Allen  that  had 
cut  off  Kennedy’s  story  at  the 
end  of  300  words,  and  in  tho 
middle  of  a  quote,  was  reported 
to  the  AP  membership  at  i:3( 
p.m. 

Whv  hadn’t  AP  heard  direct¬ 
ly?  No  one  in  the  New  York 
office  was  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Cooper  sent  to  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  the  following  message  u 
a  result: 

‘"The  International  News  See 
vice  and  United  Press  have  dir 
tributed  disnatches  throughout 
the  world  that  Associated  Press 
has  been  cut  off  from  all  neifs 
privileges  throughout  the  entire 
European  war  theatre.  No  such 
notice  has  been  received  by  the 
Associated  Press  but  if  this  his 
occurred  please  extend  to  the 
Associated  Press  the  courtesy 
of  telling  me  why  the  action  wis 
taken  and  if  taken  as  a  dir 
ciplinary  measure  plp->se  state 
what  is  the  indictment  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  entire  Associated 
Press  should  be  involved.” 


Cooper  Elaborates 

Mr.  Cooper’s  message  then 
pointed  out  that  if  an  AP  in¬ 
dividual  had  done  something  to 
incur  suspension,  he  and  not  the 
entire  AP  should  be  suspendei 
and  pointed  to  precedents  for 
such  an  opinion. 

“If  the  restriction  is  applied 
because  of  the  action  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  please  not  only  give  me 
the  charges  against  him  but 
quote  to  me  his  explanation  in 
answer  to  the  charges  since  ap¬ 
parently  I  am  unable  to  cmr 
municate  with  him  myself." 

To  which  Gen.  Eisenhower  re 
plied,  in  a  message  received  by 
Mr.  Cooper  24  hours  later: 

“Associated  Press  suspend 
during  investigation  of  method 
transmission  of  release  unau¬ 
thorized  story  this  date  unsub¬ 
mitted  SHAEF  censorship  chan¬ 
nels,  reference  your  message  to 
General  Eisenhower  dat^  May 
7.  Suspension  filing  privile^ 
Associated  Press  revoked  snd 
authority  now  granted  corre¬ 
spondents  other  than  Ed  Kw 
nedy  to  submit  material  W 
transmission.  Kennedy  ^ 
pended  due  self-admitted  delin’ 
erate  violation  SHAEF  regul*' 
tions  and  breach  confidence  in' 
vestigation  filing  story  by  Ken¬ 
nedy  continues  and  repwt  rr 
suits  of  findings  will  be  com¬ 
municated  you  as  soon  as  pr*f 
ticable.” 
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Wall  Street  Journal 
Has  Post-War  Ideas 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

when  some  of  this  country’s  “What’s  News’’  double  column, 
newspapers  start  to  shift  into  “if  any  newspaper  played  any 
n.tion?  publication  after  this  major  story  on  its  front  page 
^r,  they  may  that  we  haven’t  in  this  ^column 


rub  their  eyes 
a  bit  to  discover 
ibat  the  Wall 
Street  Journal 
has  been  a  na¬ 
tional  newspa¬ 
per  since  1929, 
with  emphasis 
on  national  cir¬ 
culation  even 
much  earlier. 

It  took  a  mass 
pilgrimage  of 
more  than  a 
thousand  jour- 


'  ’  that  you  can  read  in  2%  min¬ 

utes.  And  the  same  applies  to 
this  left-hand  column  on  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Finance.” 

The  Journal  boasts  that  the 
two  columns  brief  in  5V^  min¬ 
utes  the  "day’s  important  news.” 

“It’s  our  theory  that  a  great 
many  news  stories  contain  a 
great  many  words  they  don’t 

need,  and  we  try,  not  always 

successfully,  to  cut  it  down  to 

pilgrimage  of  explLS.^^"' 

Imir-  Kerby  With  index  finger  he  spotted 

thouMna  g  FranoUrn  rnn-  some  of  the  other  briefed  news 
nalists  ‘0 ‘he  San  departments:  “War  &  Business.” 

ferenceto  ^  ,  n»»w<!naner  ®  “very  carefully  done  summary 

the  quiet,  ymahz^  newspaper  ^  order  issued  by  any 

down  in  New  ^rk  s  financi^  government  agency  in  the  last 
district  didn  t  need  to  mwe  any  24  hours — in  less  than  two  col- 
men  west  to  cover  the  mee^g  y^^ns  all  the  government  has 
or  get  out  its  Pacific  Coast  edi  ^gne”;  “Labor  News”  —  “some 
lion.  The  edition  has  been  in  goes  through  all  the 

operation  16  years  as  part  of  jabor  news  of  the  day  and  con- 
the  Journal  s  campaign  to  de-  jenggs  jt”;  “Digest  of  Earnings 
liver  promptly  to  subscribers  Reports,”  tabulated;  “Commod- 
ihroughout  the  country.  j^y.  Market  News,”  facts  on  the 

Aiter^e-war  plans  call  for  material  of  business”; 

continued  expansion  along  al-  “News  of  the  Bond  Markets” 
ready  mapp^  lines,  protably  ..g^g  ^ow  short  it  is;  loads  of 
without  much  fanfare,  and  for  ^^at  stuff  we  could  run  a  col- 

but  what’s  the  use?” 

o9.000  of  March  31  to  159.000  or  o  •.  t  u  eu  n 

more — as  nvany  readers  in  the  Brevity  Takes  Skill 

U.  S.  as  would  like  all  the  im-  Mr.  Kerby  rises  emphatically 
portant  business  and  world  news  to  any  suggestion  that  this  brief 
and  its  meaning”  and  be  willing  writing  might  require  less  liter- 
to  take  it  without  comic  strips,  ary  ability  than  the  average 
society,  sports,  local  news  or  news  story.  “It’s  the  hardest 

crime.  type  of  writing  there  is.  It 

Staff  of  200  takes  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 

m.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  skill  and  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 

The  Journal  is  a  nriuch  larger  judgment  and  writing  ability 
operation  than  a  quick  look  at  write  briefly  ” 

^12  to  14-page  papr  revels.  Figures,  however,  are  printed 
-^ews  ^arf  of  about  200.  ^g  g^tistics.  he  said.  “But  don’t 
toeaus  m  16  key  cities  of  the  j^e  idea  that  we’re  coldly 
u^.  and  Canada,  more  than  100  statistical.  You  can’t  put  the 
^lal  corresponderds  in  other  temper  of  people  in  the  aircraft 
b®®’  .‘.wo  foreign  bureaus  ( at  industry,  for  instance,  into  sta- 
present).  Pans  and  London.  tistics.” 

‘be  Journal  jjg  pointed  out  as  an  example 
extensive  use  of  plane  pf  the  compact,  interesting  and 
*rvice  for  deliveiy,  still  uses  complete,  a  three  -  paragraph 
planes  where  posable  betw^n  story  on  Morgenthau’s  indica- 
aud  Chicago.  San  tion  of  tax  relief.  It  started: 

Angeles.  “Xhe  Treasury  will  have  some- 
ne  deliveries  loom  large  in  thing  to  say  soon  on  the  matter 
post-war  plans,  pf  tax  relief.”  Paragraph  two 
circulation  is  jp  five  lines  outlined  Morgen- 
York  City.  thau’s  interview,  and  paragraph 

organization,  cir-  three  stated  simply:  "He  de- 
nal  ‘be  Jour-  clined  to  amplify.” 

tails  some  de-  The  Dow-Jones  financial  serv- 

iiic?  ♦  ‘  *  post-war  product:  ice  was  started  in  1882  by  young 
^i^st  to  try  It  for  size  against  Charles  H.  Dow  and  Edward  D. 

‘b®  Jones,  who  had  been  working 

thp  down  through  fpr  the  Kiernan  News  Agency, 

tan  financial  Manhat-  Out  of  it  grew  the  Journal, 

storv  newspaper s  eight-  which  published  its  first  edition 

home  on  Broad  Street.  July  8.  1889.  Since  that  time 
We  found  there  a  paper  built  the  double  enteirrise  has  been 
around  the  rule  of  economical  directed  successively  by  Clar- 
wri‘ing.  ence  W.  Barron,  Hugh  Bancroft 

We  would  feel  very  hurt.”  and  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  who  is 
^naging  Editor  William  F.  now  its  president, 
wby  declared,  pointing  at  the  The  paper  is  not  printed 
World  Wide  section  of  the  simultaneously  in  New  York 

editor  ft  PUILISHER  for  May  12,  1945 


and  San  Francisco,  but  editions 
in  each  city  are  scheduled  to 
meet  transportation.  A  double 
wire  goes  out  from  New  York 
to  the  chief  relay  station  in 
Chicago,  and  a  single  leased 
wire  from  there  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

One  wire,  of  course,  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  Dow-Jones  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  service,  to 
clients  all  over  the  country, 
which  is  also  used  in  part  in 
the  Journal.  ’This  ticker  service 
opens  at  8  a.m.  and  closes,  offi¬ 
cially,  at  4:30  p.m.  Most  of  the 
news  for  the  Pacific  edition,  con¬ 
sequently,  is  filed  after  4:30. 

’The  Coast  office  opens  at  5 
a.m.  Pacific  time,  with  a  some¬ 
what  flexible  7:45  p.m.  wire 
deadline.  In  New  York  three 
■  editions  are  published  daily. 

In  a  true  sense  the  Coast 
paper  is  an  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
tents  except  the  local  page  is 
wired  from  New  York,  including 
pickups  from  Associated  Press, 
United  Press.  International  News 
Service  and  Reuters.  Heads  and 
sub-heads  for  stories  are  also 
put  on  the  wire,  as  is  the  make¬ 
up  for  page  one.  On  other  pages 
the  standardized  makeup  and 
size  of  the  heads  provide  cues 
to  placement.  Interior  makeup 
differs  because  the  Coast  edi¬ 
tion  uses  more  condensed  type 
on  market  quotations  and  only 
about  half  as  much  space,  carries 
less  advertising  and  has  a  local 
page  not  present  in  the  New 
York  edition.  In  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1945  the  eastern  edition 
averaged  12.9  pages  daily  and 
the  western  edition  8.2  pages. 

Fresh  News 

Over  93%  of  the  Journal’s 
readers  subscribe.  A  qualita¬ 
tive  survey  in  Ohio  once  re¬ 
vealed  that  56%  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  were  in  business  or  in¬ 
dustry,  26%  in  banking  and 
finance.  8%  inactive,  7%  pro¬ 
fessional  and  3%  in  government. 
Recently  a  junk  dealer  told  a 
Journal  staff  member  that  he 
couldn’t  conduct  his  business 
without  the  paper,  and  for  a 
while  the  Shah  of  Persia  was 
on  the  subscription  list. 

Perhaps  the  most  eager  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  United  States  pay 
$108  a  year  to  have  the  paper 
sent  by  air  mail.  A  Mexican 
subscriber  paid  80  cents  a  day 
plus  the  subscription  price  and 
a  South  American  was  willing  to 
fork  over  $3.20  per  issue  over 
the  subscription  price  of  $1.50 
per  month. 

But  even  where  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  do  not  pay  extra  air  mail 
rates  and  get  the  paper  a  day 
late,  they  are  still  getting  im¬ 
portant  and  fresh  news.  Mr. 
Kerby  indicated,  when  he  re¬ 
vealed  that  almost  all  the  Jour-  I 
nal’s  lead  stories  are  spotted  in  I 
raw  news  items  and  frequently  1 
require  the  work  of  five  to  30 
reporters  a  week  or  more  from 
idea  to  unedited  story.  I 


Vets'  Post  for  Pyle 

Jackson,  Mich.,  May  7 — A 
newly-organized  post  of  Vet- 
era.ns  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  named 
for  Ernie  Pyle.  Members  will 
be  World  War  II  veterans  and  a 
number  have  already  joined. 


There's  only  one 
way  to  cover 
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Washington 's 
Second  Markeii 


Forest  Products 
Capitol 
oi  the  World! 

TACOMA-Picrce  County  produces 
over  500,000,000  board  feet  of 
umber  a  year— over  175,000,000 
quare  feet  of  plywood— over  2,- 
500,000  fir  doors — a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  millwork,  furniture,  wood 
;>ulp  and  wood  flour.  One  of  many 
reasons  why  Tacoma-Pierce  Coun¬ 
ty  ranks  as  Washington’s  Second 
Market  ...  a  market  adequately 
covered  by  only  one  newspaper. 
Check  these  figures! 


THE  TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 
COVERAGE 
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Second  Tacoma 
Paper’s  Coverage  47% 


Seattle  Morning 
Paper’s  Coverage  8% 


Seattle  1st  Evening 
Paper’s  Coverage  4% 
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FREE. ..TO  BEGIN  AGAIN 


In  the  Philippines... in  France  and  in 
Poland... wherever  the  Annies  of  the 
United  Nations  have  made  people 
free  to  tty  their  own  flag  again. ..there 
the  people  are  faced  with  Herculean 
feats  of  reconstruction. 

In  all  such  places,  the  printed  word 
must  circulate  as  widely  and  quickly 
as  possible.  Line  after  line  of  type 


must  rally,  direa,  sustain  and  inspire 
the  people  in  their  tremendous  task 
of  self-rehabilitation. 

In  fact,  if  we  hope  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  world,  liberty-loving  peoples 
must  a//  be  built  up  and  made  strong. 
Those  who  edit,  publish  and  print 
will  be  proud  to  use  the  printed  word 
in  this  fight  for  freedom  from  war. 
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SUITE  17M  TIMES  TOWD  •  NEW  YOU  •  4ZND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


Ultramodern  Plant  for  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 

Ai  won  «i  motoriol*  or*  ovoiUbU,  this  now  plant  will  bo  oroctad  in  tha  hoart  of  downtown  Phoonii,  Arix.  Mott  tpoctaeular  public  faaturo  will  ba  a  larga 
iaai>tropical  gardan  in  tha  cantor  of  tha  building,  at  tha  and  of  a  100-foot-long  glatt-wallad  lobby.  W,  W.  Knorpp,  protidant  of  Arizona  Publishing  Co., 

hat  announcod  plant  for  invatting  $1,000,000  in  plant  and  aquipmant. 
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Veterans'  Work 
ingles  Reviewed 

Key  men  of  the  printing  in* 
dashy.  both  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment.  joined  with  government 
oflicials  in  plotting  the  course  of 
fnphic  arts  in  the  post-war 
world,  with  special  emphasis  on 
lid  to  war  veterans,  at  a  recent 
forum  sponsored  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Typothetae  to  promote 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts  Veterans  Rehabilitation 
Committee. 

Practical  methods  for  apply- 
the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
iting  and  allied  industries 
were  brought  out  by  Emil  Muel¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Committee  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  “the  Philadelphia 
plan,”  (E  &  P,  Sept.  9,  1944). 

Russell  H.  Lee,  senior  train¬ 
ing  officer.  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  charge  of  trade  and 
industrial  training,  explained 
that  Public  Law  16  provides 
for  the  restoration  of  employ- 
ability  of  disabled  veterans; 
and  that  Public  Law  346— 
the  G.  I.  Bill — ^provides  addi¬ 
tional  education  or  training  for 
all  veterans  who  have  been  dis- 
tharged  for  reasons  other  than 
dishonorable. 

The  first  named  bill,  he  said, 
covered  men  disabled  to  a  de- 
1^  rated  as  10%  or  more, 
Wilch  contributes  a  vocational 
handicap.  Financial  allowamces 
w  made  for  them  and  their 
d^>endents  during  the  period 
th^  are  in  school  or  training. 

Under  Public  Law  346,  Lee  ex¬ 
pired,  benefits  include  a  year 
“^•‘•ucation  or  training,  with 
tmtion  paid,  with  provisions  for 
Mditional  training  equal  to  the 
iMgth  of  service  up  to  a  total 
of  four  years. 

Thomas  P.  Kenney,  area  su- 
Pwrtsor,  Apprentice  Training 
Service,  War  Manpower  Com- 
®MWon  said  his  agency  works 
wtn  the  company  and  the  union, 
Jwre  there  is  a  union  contract 
m  a  plant  which  agrees  to  set 


up  an  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Insistence  is  placed  on 
the  proper  ratio  of  apprentices 
so  there  will  not  be  a  flood  of 
workers  completing  training  in 
a  craft  which  cannot  provide 
Jobs  for  them  when  fully  trained. 
The  industry  sets  the  standards. 

'There  is  the  possibility,  it  was 
said,  that  unions  might,  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  some  colleges, 
make  allowance  for  training  re¬ 
ceived  while  in  the  armed  forces. 

Monthly  checkups  are  to  be 
made  on  a  veteran  trainee’s 
progress  and  earnings  to  make 
sure  he  has  not  been  misplaced. 
In  such  event  he  would  be  shifted 
quickly  to  another  course. 

It  was  pointed  out  an  employer 
must  maintain  the  standards  set 
up  in  the  agreement  under  which 
he  accepts  apprentices,  other¬ 
wise  his  registration  will  be 
cancelled. 

In  non-union  printing  plants, 
where  the  training  course  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  is  not  available,  the  re¬ 
quired  related  training  may  be 
obtained  at  vocational  schools. 


Full  Print  Experiments  Successful 
Using  Cuts  with  Whites  Dropped  Out 


EXPERIMENTS  with  direct 
printing  from  zinc  plates  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News 
resulted  in  a  page  in  the  April 
3  issue,  which  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  News,  is  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  to  appear  in  any  news¬ 
paper  using  the  full  print  process 
without  the  allover  tone  and 
with  all  whites  dropped. 

Theodore  R.  De  Peugh,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
News,  says:  “We  were  really 
trying  two  experiments.  In  one 
of  them  we  us^  a  screen  process 
without  any  drop-out  whites. 
But  we  had  an  advertiser  who 
wanted  to  know  if  we  could  re¬ 
produce  an  ad  direct  from  an 
engraving  in  which  all  whites 
had  been  dropped.  The  plate 
was  made  up  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  black  and  white  ad, 
with  stress  being  laid  on  a  beau¬ 


Tbaodor*  R.  DsPaugh,  machanical  luparintandant,  and  Maft  Mayar,  advartia- 
Ing  diractor,  aumina  tha  zinc  plata  uaad  in  raproducing  tha  full  print  ad  with 
all  whitaa  dropped  out  for  a  racant  iuua  of  tha  Washington  (D.  C.)  Nawt. 
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tiful  cut  showing  an  Easter  hal 

“As  this  had  not  been  tried 
that  we  know  of,  we  were  a  bit 
cautious  in  committing  our¬ 
selves,  but  agreed  to  attempt  it. 
The  difficulty  of  having  a  page 
smut  on  the  press  presented 
quite  a  problem,  as  we  knew 
that  on  the  slotted  ends  of  the 
impression  cylinders,  the  stereo¬ 
typer  backs  his  plate  out  at 
about  75-thousandths  of  an  inch, 
otherwise  he  double  packs  that 
part  of  the  mat. 

“As  we  were  afraid  of  suction 
causing  the  plate  coming  loose 
as  it  was  glued  on  the  stereo- 
tsrpe  plate,  we  decided  to  use  a 
heavy  piece  of  zinc.  This  did 
not  work  satisfactorily.  So  we 
removed  the  plate  from  the 
press,  cut  out  the  excess  zinc 
on  the  ends  of  each  plate,  then 
routed  down  the  plate  to  the 
thickness  we  have  used  on  color 
work  in  the  News. 

“This  worked  very  satisfactor¬ 
ily  and  the  plate  did  not  shift 
or  move  in  any  direction  what¬ 
soever.  This  zinc  plate  did  not 
show  any  appreciable  wear,  al¬ 
though  the  enamel  on  the  cut 
was  worn  off  in  spots  exposing 
the  zinc.” 

Mr.  De  Peugh  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that ‘the  use  of  full  print  is 
possible  with  any  newspaper, 
^e  first  ad  using  the  full-print 
process  was  published  for  the 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  and  the 
ad  with  the  whites  dropped  out 
was  an  experiment  conducted 
for  Lansburgh’s  of  Washingtim. 

Changes  in  Walerbnry 

Henry  H.  Horn  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  composing  rooms  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  American  and  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican.  George  E.  Benjamin  is 
superintendent;  Francis  C.  Blum, 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
and  Morgan  O’Brien  assistant 
foreman. 
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Makeup  and  Writing  Style  Changes 
Give  Syracuse  Daily  New  Appearance 


Rosamond 


THE  6a-year-old  Syracuse 

(N.  Y. )  Herald-Journal  is  be¬ 
ing  deftly  rejuvenated  typo¬ 
graphically  by 
the  new  execu- 
tive  editor, 

James  P.  Rose- 
mond.  former 
managing  editor 
of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon- 
Journal. 

Streamlining 
of  typography 
and  content,  in¬ 
crease  of  read- 
ibility  of  copy, 
and  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  locai 
news  and  features  are  the  chief 
elements  in  the  new  formula 
being  introduced  gradually. 
Shorter  paragraphs,  briefer  sen¬ 
tences  and  leads  not  to  exceed 
30  words  were  set  as  news¬ 
room  goals. 

Next,  local  art  and  copy  were 
displayed  on  the  front  page. 
Sky-lines  and  accompany  stories 
set  in  2-column  measure  were 
spread  on  occasion  across  the 
full  eight  columns  above  the 
flag.  Use  of  2-  and  3-column 
headlines  below  the  fold  be¬ 
came  standard  practice. 

In  front  *  page  make-up,  the 
Herald-Journal  now  tries  for  a 
page  without  dead  spots  and 
with  over-all  balance.  The  new 
executive  editor  does  not  believe 
in  set  rules  for  front  pages  but 
thinks  that  when  an  ^itor  has 
a  good  story  he  should  display 
it  for  its  true  value. 

The  Page  One  masthead  has 
been  opened  up  by  dropping  all 
boxes.  Names  of  the  five  press 
services  used  by  the  newspaper 
have  been  added. 

All-cap  italic  "identification” 
lines  are  used  with  several  front 
page  stories.  Adapted  from  the 
British  papers,  these  one-line 
heads  are  used  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  reader  to  identify  stories. 


New  Type  on  Order 

Headlines  are  now  flush  left 
and  banks  have  been  dropped 
from  all  except  top-play  head¬ 
lines.  Run-over  heads  have 
been  cut  from  three  lines  to  one 
line  flush  left.  Three-line  18- 
point  heads  have  been  reduced 
to  two  lines. 

The  typographic  changes  have 
been  effect^  without  use  of  new 
type  faces.  However,  when 
Franklin  Gothic  now  on  order 
reaches  the  composing  room  that 
face  in  capitals  and  lower  case 
will  be  us^  for  front  page  dis¬ 
play. 

Subheads  have  been  dropped 
through  the  paper,  being  re¬ 
placed  by  occasional  first  lines 
of  paragraphs  set  in  bold  face 
with  the  first  one  or  two  words 
in  capitals.  Two  leads  are  used 
above  these  bold  lines. 

Use  of  boxes  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  Herald- 
Journal  but  open  boxes  are  used 
over  some  small  heads  and  bold 
indents  are  being  used  for  short 
feature  stories.  Folio  rules  have 
been  dropped  on  inside  pages,  a 


short  rule  being  used  in  their 
stead  under  the  name  and  date 
line. 

Page  Two  has  been  opened  for 
continuations  but  the  page  leads 
off  with  much  of  the  first  two 
columns  devoted  to  a  news  fea¬ 
ture  “Off  the  Wires”  set  in  two- 
column  measure. 

Date  lines  are  no  longer  used 
with  dispatches  although  the 
flame  of  the  place  from  which 
the  story  was  filed  is  retained  at 
the  beginning  of  such  copy. 

In  place  of  the  work  of  a  local 
columnist,  the  paper  is  using 
a  feature  made  up  of  local  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories  under  the 
heading  "About  Syracuse.”  Per¬ 
sonals  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  copy  of  correspondents 
for  the  various  commimitles 
served  by  state  editions  of  the 
Herald- Journal.  All  correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  retained,  how¬ 
ever. 

Much  news  is  being  packed 
into  limited  war-time  white 
space  through  use  of  .several 
carefully  organized  news  fea¬ 
tures  which  present  a  wealth 
of  rather  routine  news  in  brief. 

Newsroom  Cfcoogod,  Too 

“Today  in  Congress”  covers 
the  day's  congressional  news 
with  one-sentence  items.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  clubs  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  listed  for  today  and 
tomorrow  in  an  hourly  time 
schedule.  Traffic  Court,  Mar¬ 
riages.  and  Where’s  the  Fire? 
provide  other  condensed  news 
coverage. 

As  the  changes  have  been 
made,  routines  have  been  sim¬ 
plified  in  the  composing  room 
and  on  the  copy  desk.  Style  now 
permits  a  story  and  accompany¬ 
ing  cutlines  to  be  set  on  one 
machine. 

Changing  format  of  the  paper 
is  now  reflected  in  that  of  the 
newsroom.  Reporters’  desks 
have  been  moved  so  all  face 
that  of  the  city  editor.  A  re¬ 
write  desk  has  been  installed. 
Gone  is  the  row  of  phone  booths 
for  reporters’  use.  Phones  on  re¬ 
porters’  desks  now  enable  out- 
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New  Paqc  One  design  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Hereld-Journel. 
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Mergenfhaler  Prexy  Shows  'Em  How 

After  the  Mergentheler  Linotype  Co.,  the  Brooklyn  Eegle  end  en  Anericsi 
Legion  Post  hed  combined  their  efforts  end  ingenuity  to  assemble  e  Uketypt 
machine  for  the  men  at  Seagate  Navel  Convalescent  Hospital,  J.  T.  Msdey. 
president  of  Mergentheler,  gave  personal  instruction  to  Coiswein  Dswl 
Mauriello,  in  the  presence  of  J.  D.  Paulus,  the  Eagle;  Cept.  E.  P.  HsI; 
Stephen  Lambert,  production  director  of  the  Eegle;  Harry  T.  Gage  tid 
W.  J.  Patterson,  Mergentheler  eiecutives. 


side  calls  to  be  routed  by  the 
main  switchboard  directly  to  the 
reporter,  considerably  easing  the 
routine  of  the  city  desk  through 
which  all  such  calls  formerly 
passed. 

Improvements  now  in  the 
planning  stage  include,  among 
many  others,  continuing  em¬ 
phasis  on  getting  the  readability 
level  of  copy  down  to  that  of 
the  mass  of  readers.  Building 
up  of  the  women’s  pages  and 
of  the  Sunday  Herald- American 
departments  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ment  and  increase  of  .the  paper’s 
features  are  all  on  the  agenda, 
says  Mr.  Rosemond. 

The  new  editor’s  philosophy 
of  editing  includes  the  belief 
that  columns  are  similar  to  news 
service  copy  and  should  be  so 
edited.  TTie  columnist’s  work 
should  run  or  be  omitted  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  column  as  compared  with 
news  and  other  columns  avail¬ 
able  each  day,  he  declares. 

Columns  should  be  edited  reg¬ 
ularly  by  the  same  person,  a 
top-notch  copyreader  or  editorial 
writer  select^  by  the  editor  for 
that  task,  according  to  Mr.  Rosa¬ 
mond’s  practice. 

A  man  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  managing  editor 
must  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  flow  of  news.  Mr.  Rosemond 
believes,  discarding  the  plush- 
lined  office  as  the  habitat  of 
m.e.’s.  At  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal.  Mr.  Rosemond  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  worked  for  a  time 
in  the  slot  gaining  thereby  a 
shirt-sleeve  contact  with  the  flow 
of  news  and  pictures. 

Joins  Linotype  Staff 

Charles  J.  Borntraeger,  Jr., 
chief  linotype  machinist  since 
1936,  has  resigned  from  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  to  become 
linotype  production  engineer  for 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
in  Chicago.  Prior  to  his  afffilia- 
tion  with  the  Blade  he  was  a 
serviceman  for  the  Intertype 
Corp. 
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Mafianey  Becomes 
St.  Regis  Co.  Officer 

The  election  of  C.  R.  MaluMr 
as  vice-president  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charies  A.  Broth- 
man  as  comp¬ 
troller  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  has 
been  announced 
by  R.  K.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president. 

Mr.  Mahaney 
has  served  as 
general  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Panelyte  Divi¬ 
sion  of  St.  Regis 
for  the  past  10 
years.  Mr.  M«han.y 
Brothman  will 
retain  his  position  as  treasurer 
of  the  Skenandoa  Rayon  Corp. 
St.  Regis  subsidiary. 


All  Dressed  Up 

With  flags  flying  (in  honor  of 
United  Nations  Conferanea)i 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
sants  new  Page  One  type  dre»  ^ 
turing  Memphis,  Karnak  and 
Caslon  and  Bodoni  are  used  oa 
editorial  page. 

PUILISHERfer  May  12. 
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Our  Salute  to  the  Services 


BrancAea  : 
editor  &  PU 


ith  reverence  and  humility,  we  witness  the 
almost  superhuman  achievement  of  the  Ameri* 
can  armed  forces  in  Europe.  We  salute  the  sur¬ 
vivors  with  our  thanks.  We  mourn  for  the 
dead  with  our  prayers.  For  all  time,  every 
American  man,  woman  and  child  must 
remain  grateful. 

The  people  of  the  Hoe  organization,  who 
stayed  at  home,  but  helped  to  build  the  arms 
for  victory,  are  proud  to  have  made  their  con¬ 
tribution,  which  now  seems  small,  to  the  final 
victory. 

But  ahead  of  us  lies  the  task  of  crushing 
the  remaining  enemy.  To  this  we  dedicate 
ourselves. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

910  EAST  138th  STREET  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  T. 


BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRAN 
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T/ie  Type  Meta/  QUIZ 


Higher  Runs  With  Plastic  Plates 
Forecast;  Process  Is  Explained 
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are  still  the  softened  sufficiently  permit 
experimental  stage.  the  metal  pattern  to  be  pressed 

In  care^l  trials  with  four-  into  it.  This  is  accomplished  by 

color  printing.  Williamson  says,  increasing  the  pressure.  The  Plant  BuUt  with  NoilmCritical 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  new  press  is  held  in  fixed  position  DUIIT  WITII  PtOlt  WriTICai  MOrenOII 

plastic  duplicate  plate  produces  for  ten  minutes,  during  which  Most  of  th*  oquipmont  in  th«  recently  completed  Plant  No.  2  of  tka  U 
commercially  acceptable  regls-  time  the  resin  polymerizes  or  Angeles  Daily  News  is  used  or  rebuilt  and  the  structure  was  built  larydy 
ter.  Perhaps  the  finest  example  “sets”  fixing  the  negative  im-  ¥»ith  non-critical  materials.  Manchester  Boddy,  publisher,  paid  tribeti 
of  the  clarity  and  legibility  pro*  pression  of  the  original  pattern  Arthur  F.  Stanley,  mechanical  superintendent,  and  Stiles  Clements,  ardiHscl. 
duced  by  the  plastic  printing  in  a  smooth,  hard,  matrix  sur-  The  building  has  a  two-level  paper  storage  floor,  so  that  paper  rolls  cas  b 
plate,  he  points  out,  is  the  over-  face.  The  matrix  has  become  rolled  right  into  press  dollies  without  levering  and  tugging, 

seas  edition  of  Time  magazine,  permanently  hard,  and  is  now 

printed  in  New  Delhi.  India,  un-  ready  for  use.  The  _  entire  op-  thickness  bearers,  or  stops,  chloride  may  be  used  withM 

der  “far-from-desirable  condl-  eration  can  be  stor^  indefinitely  which  are  placed  between  the  injury  to  the  plates.  In  storiM, 

tions.”  without  deterioration.  platens  of  the  press,  outside  the  they  should  be  kept  where  tea- 

Explaining  the  process  for  The  plastic  plate  material  is  working  area.  peratures  will  not  exceed  lA 

production  of  plastic  printing  supplied  in  the  form  of  granular  When  the  plate  is  formed,  the  degrees  F. 
plates  as  simple,  Williamson  powder  or  in  sheet  form,  de-  press  is  opened  immediately  and  m,  m  a  •  m 

writes  as  follows  in  the  Graphic  pending  upon  service  require-  the  entire  assembly,  including  f  X  I  nffirfk  in  RflftM 

Arts  Monthly:  ments.  Production  of  printing  the  insulating  panel,  is  trans-  ■  “  wiii*v  iii  WMIM 

Hwdraafle  Preii  Needed  plates  from  this  material  is  even  ferred  to  a  chilling  press  where  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manufaete- 
_  '  ,  .  .  ,  more  simple  than  making  the  a  light  pressure  is  applied  for  ing  Company,  Division  of  G«r 

Thg  equipment  required  con-  matrix.  It  softens  readily  when  one  minute,  drawing  the  heat  eral  Printing  Ink  Corportll*, 
slSM  of  a  rigid,  a^urawiy  omit,  heated  and  becomes  hard  and  from  the  assembly.  The  plate  announces  the  company’i  Niv 
hydraulic  press  which  has  either  tough  when  cooled.  Unl'ke  the  is  now  harden^  and  may  be  England  headquarters  have  bM 
steam  or  electrically  -  hea^  matrix  material,  it  is  thermo-  removed  from  the  matrix.  It  can  moved  from  Cambridge  to  ff 
platens  and  is  capable  of  exert-  plastic  and  can  be  re-softened  by  then  be  trimmed  and  either  bev-  Batterymarch  Street,  Bata. 
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QUESTION 


Does  the  Imperial  Plus  Plan  serve 
many  newspaper  plants? 


ANSWER 


Imperial  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan 
now  serves  over  52%  of  aH  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  addition  to  thousands  of  com¬ 
mercial  plants. 


t'asf  Ilisittrit’H  l‘rarititf  iln‘  §*inrfr  of  //i#*  l*rt‘s>t 


drew  Irber  appeared  over  the 
shot.  The  dare-devil  on  the  bike 
got  no  credit  at  all  and  he  let 
Mr.  Irber  know  of  his  displeas¬ 
ure. 

A  dinner  was  held  in  Andy’s 
honor  on  April  22.  Mr.  Irber 
was  given  a  fly  rod,  reel  and  case. 


»ome  types  of  reproduction, 
difficult  to  obtain  hr  usual 
methods,  it  gets  exceptional 
results;  for  example,  in 
molding  our  daily  picture 
page  with  a  plastic  mat.” 

W.  EDMUNDS 

ProducCioa  ManaKer 
The  Spok(*»man*Keview 
Spokanr,  Wa^hiitftton 


LMEERIEi 

ENGINEERING  CORP.  j 
BUFFALO.  NY  U.S.A. 


r  ^ 

For 

dependable 

stereotyping 


RELY  ON 


editor  R  PUILISHIR  for  May  11.  ms 


Write  for  complete  details: 
Lake  Erie  Engineering  Cor¬ 
poration,  508  Woodward 
Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 
orncKS  IN  PRINCIPAL  crruB 


IDEAL 

Synthetic 

J^ewspaper 

Kellers 

Softest,  most  uniform  synthetic 
newspaper  rollers  on  the 
market  today 

it  Successfully  used  for 
years 

'^r  Require  fewer  regrinds 
No  resetting 

^Remain  softer  than  any 
rutdser  newspaper  roller 

Writs  today  tor  fdl  isformatios 

IDEALROLLERSMFG.CO. 

Chicago  S,  III.  leag  Ifiond  City  1,  N.Y. 


lUvl  VI  i#ia  o  oawi 

fo  Retire  May  15 

Andrew  Irber,  who  will  retire 
Mtr  15  *tter  44  year**  of  service 
ritt  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis- 
Press,  has  a  long 
of  “firsts”  to  his  credit. 

Bnd  by  the  Pioneer  Press 
oa  Mav  6,  1901.  he  was  the  first 
srf  photographer  on  anv  news- 
pipor  in  the  Twin  Cities.  He 
been  employed  by  these 
ggmpapers  longer  than  anvone 
of  the  entire  personnel,  and  he 
if  also  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
ben  of  Photoengravers  Union. 
It  is  also  believed  that,  for  a 
iqterintendent  in  continuous 
jerrice  for  the  same  firm,  Mr. 
liber,  who  is  now  66,  is  the 
oldert  in  the  country.  He  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  en- 
paring  d^artment  three  years 
liter  he  was  hired. 

One  of  Mr.  Irber’s  most  vivid 
memories  is  an  assignment  to 
cover  the  million- and-a-half 
dollar  twister  which  hit  St.  Paul 
m  a  Saturday  night  in  August, 
1904.  Andy,  then  27  years  old, 
walked  four  miles  from  his 
hOi*r’s  hnmp  tn  t.hp  Pinnppr 


dpi  ttie  Havii  0^  the  Douglas  "fh 

IDUV  nu 


The  ^ 

Spokesman-Review  ^ 

has  been  DIRECTOMATTED 


Andrew  Irber 

(Cut  by  Irber) 

markable  example  of  instanta¬ 
neous  photography.”  But  Andy 
was  not  too  happy  about  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  picture  because. 


”Our  Directomat  has  proven 


since  1941 


•  Mate  are  made  on  the  Di¬ 
rectomat  with  twice  the 
speed  of  your  present  oper¬ 
ation —  7  seconds  for  pres¬ 
sure  application  —  l.'i  seconds 
for  entire  molding  operation. 

•  Mats  are  molded  on  the  Di¬ 
rectomat  with  less  pressure, 
thereby  reducing  type  wear, 
and  saving  from  60%  to  80% 
of  resetting. 


•  Directomats  produce  a 
cleaner  cast  ana  definitely 
better  printed  results. 

•  The  Directomat  produces 
more  uniform,  deeper  and 
sharper  mats. 

•  The  Directomat  is  capable 
of  producing  mats  witn  the 
same  shrink^e  you  now  get. 

•  The  Directomat  eliminates 
stretch  of  mats. 

•  The  Directomat 
virtually  eliminates 
chance  of  buckle  in 
the  mat. 


5  Fads  of  Force 


Jl.JPflfrshur#  Ki»ws 


Make  Color  Sell 


Color  helps  to  sell  because  of 
Five  Facts  of  Force.  Reed  M. 
Grunden,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  representative  of  the 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of 
Sandusky.  O..  told  the  St  Louis 
Advertising  Club  recently.  He 
listed  the  facts: 

1.  It  attracts  attention — "Look 
there!” 

2.  It  creates  interest  —  “Say 
that's  pretty  nice!” 

3.  It  installs  desire  —  "That 
would  be  nice  to  own!” 

4.  It  establishes  conviction — 
"I  want  it!” 

5.  It  produces  action  and  sales 
— "I'll  take  it!” 

“These  five  facts.”  Grunden 
said,  “are  used  generally  to  judge 
advertising,  but  their  truth  is 
never  more  faithful  when  ap¬ 
plied  lb  color." 

Leading  to  an  explanation  of 
the  Munsell  System  of  Color 
Notation.  Grunden  related: 

“A  good  many  years  ago.  also 
in  the  early  days  of  advertising, 
there  wasn’t  a  great  deal  to 
work  with.  Paper  and  inks  were 
poor,  type  faces  were  inadequate 
and  the  result  was  a  drab  piece 
of  business  at  best.  But  as  ad¬ 
vertising  grew  and  color  even¬ 
tually  worked  its  way  onto 
prints  pages,  it  was  found  ^at 
it  had  selling  impetus  that 
couldn’t  be  denied.  We  find  from 
past  records:  for  example,  one 
national  publication  increased 
its  volume  in  five  years  in  col¬ 
ored  advertisements  75  times — 
proving  the  appeal  of  color. 
Fotir-color  pages  increased  from 
about  12  to  more  than  1400  an¬ 
nually  in  that  same  five  years. 
This  is  only  one  instance  that 
COLOR  DOES  PAY  ITS  OWN 
WAY  AND  A  PRQFTr  BE¬ 
SIDES. 

“Color  force,  from  the  veins 
of  advertising.  INFLUENCES, 
SUGGESTS  AND  TEACHES, 
and  it  becomes  apparent,  that 
the  more  knowledge  gained 
about  this  subject,  the  more 
knowledge  we  in  business  must 
have  to  do  the  job  correctly. 
There  are  continuous  lessons  in 
color  principles  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  products,  and 
through  comparison  of  results, 
the  public  continues  to  learn  and 
to  form  opinions. 

■"nie  tragic  thing  today  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  many  products 
poorly  colored,  and  advertise¬ 
ments  also,  due  in  part  to  busi¬ 
nessmen  attempting  to  be  color¬ 
ists  on  their  own  book.  Some¬ 
times  it  can  be  extremely  detri¬ 
mental.  It  isn’t  as  easy  to 
select  the  proper  harmony  as 
might  be  imagined,  because 
whenever  two  colors  are  set 
down  together,  a  design  has  been 
formed,  and  not  all  of  us  have 
been  schooled  in  the  principles 
of  design,  as  well  as  color.” 

“We  in  the  box  business  have 
learned  many  things  about  color 
selections  from  experiences  with 
thousands  of  customers.  Many 
times,  however,  the  best  result 
is  waived  because  a  particular 
customer  has  definite  prefer¬ 
ences  or  opinions  in  color. 


““  Wofd  From  Oewiitx 
.  Would  End  Sloughtw 


For  a  Change 


T.  C.  Harris,  •ncufiva  editor,  sub¬ 
mits  this  unique  treatment  of  a  news 
bulletin — an  eight-column  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  original  copy — in  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Ha.)  Times. 


“From  records  available  to  the 
Advertising  &  Promotion  De¬ 
partment.  we  find  some  startling 
case  histories  of  commodities 
that  have  shown  tremendous 
sales  increases  due  to  design 
perfection  and  expert  color  ap¬ 
plication.  Our  files  are  full  of 
these  stories  that  simply  repeat 
themselves.  In  a  general  way, 
we  can  point  to  the  following 
information  that  will  show  you 
how  sales’  increases  have  re¬ 
sulted  through  the  correct  use 
of  COLOR  ALONE: 

Floor  Wax  .  25% 

Carbonated  Beverages. ..  .300% 

Peanut  Butter  . 250% 

Inks  . 100% 

Wines  .  92% 

Electrical  Appliances  ....  92% 

Fabrics  . 200% 

Sporting  Goods  . 100% 

“These  figures  go  on  endlessly 
in  all  branches  of  business,  and 
we  don’t  need  to  go  very  far 
afield  to  find  examples  on  every 
hand  of  sales  increases  which 
can  be  laid  directly  to  the  door 
of  color. 

“Let’s  think  then  along  the 
same  lines  as  makers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  sporting  goods,  cosmet¬ 
ics,  toys,  drugs,  floor  covering, 
furniture,  pottery,  fabrics  and 
innumerable  others  that  COLOR 
SELLS.” 


Atlanta  Journal  Has 


New  Production  Chief 


Many  New  Dialects 
Added  to  Keyboards 


Lovette  in  San  Juan 


Linotypes  in  the  Pacific  are 
helping  Uncle  Sam  blaze  a  trail 
to  'Tokyo  by  producing  composi¬ 
tion  for  many  forms  of  printing 
in  the  following  languages  and 
dialects:  Alfuor  (Pakowa),  Baba 
Malay,  Bada,  Bare’e,  Batta  ( Aug- 
kola-Mandailing ) .  Batta  (Karo^, 
Batta  (Toba),  Bentoeni,  Bol- 
aang  Mongondo,  Cebuan.  Cha¬ 
morro,  Duke  of  York  Island. 
Dyak  (Ngaju),  Formosan.  Gil¬ 
bert  Islands.  Ibanag.  Igorot 
( Bon  toe ) ,  Ilocano.  J  a  vanese. 
Land  Dyak  (Beta),  Malay 
(high),  I^lay  (low),  Manfur. 
Mentawei,  Mori,  Moro  (Mara- 
naw ) ,  Napu,  Nias,  Nuguor,  Pam- 
pangan.  Panayan,  Patpatar,  Ra- 
getta,  Ruk  or  Truk,  Samareno. 
Sarawak,  Sea  Dyak,  Sengoi, 
Sulu,  Sundanese,  ’Tae’,  Tagalog, 
Tombulu,  Visayan  and  Windessi. 

These  are  only  some  of  the 
more  than  850  languages  and 
dialects  being  composed  the 
Linotype  way  in  more  than  100 
countries  and  from  Linotype- 
equipped  vessels  in  the  Allied 
fleet,  says  the  Linotype  News. 


Eye-Catching  Itei 


New  Page  One  makeup  of  the  Nm 
Orleans  (La.)  Item  presents  laai 
faring  and  original  designs.  NWi 
titledines  reading  into  heeds  ad 
small  news  boxes  up  with  beneas 


Rotogravure  (hanga 


George  Goetz  Feted 


CJo-workers  of  George  W. 
Goetz  in  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  composing  room  ob¬ 
served  his  72d  birthday  April 
30  by  giving  him  a  party  at 
quitting  time.  Forty  assembled 
in  the  office  of  the  president, 
F.  A.  Miller. 


Toronto  (Can.)  Star  hu  re¬ 
vised  its  rotogravure  format  1^ 
creasing  the  margins  around  the 
page,  now  9^^  inches  wide  by 
190  lines  deep,  and  set  the  pii- 
lication  day  six  weeks  ahead 


New  Head  Type 


Waukeshan  ( Wis. )  Fretmn 
has  adopted  Erbar  and  Spaittn 
faces  for  headlines. 


Appointment  of  S.  G.  Spring- 
field.  area  director  for  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  in  At¬ 
lanta  since  October,  1943,  to  be 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  in 
charge  of  production,  has  been 
announced  by  George  Diggers; 
Journal  general  manager.  A 
native  of  Greenville,  S.  C., 
Springfield,  served  overseas 
during  World  War  I,  later 
worked  on  Greenville  papers 
until  October,  1921.  He  moved 
to  Atlanta  as  a  linot3q>e  opera¬ 
tor  on  the  old  Georgian-Ameri- 
can  and  in  1938  he  became  south¬ 
eastern  representative  for  the 
International  Typographical 
Union. 


"BETTER  PRINTING”  Hu 

WILKES 

"'A/eut  Me>UiocLi"  a*ul  MaiaJA. 


The  finest 

TYPE  METAL 

and 

SERVICE 

that  money 
can  buy! 


Loye  T.  Lovette,  formerly  of 
the  Dayton  (0.>  Newt,  has  been 
appointed  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  El  Jmparcial,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


Factual  Information  on  Request 
Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 
★ 

A  Product  of 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

METALS  REFINING  CO.  DIVISION  •  Hammond,  Ind 


Upan  Printing 
fronbles  Solved 

Tlie  first  editions  of  the  West- 
Mi  Pacific  Army  magazine 
Yank  were  published  re- 
eaitlT  in  the  culmination  of  a 
successful  printing  op- 

(flfioo. 

Both  the  printing  crew  and 
thi  new  rotary  offset  press  trav¬ 
el  nearly  10,000  miles  to 

X  crew  had  worked  night 
ad  day  since  December  to  set 
uD  the  press  and  operate  it.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Yank, 
Viftern  Pacific,  brought  big- 
jcile  printing  operations  to 
within  1,500  miles  of  Tokyo. 

Ihe  crew  is  in  charge  of  Maj. 
Justus  J.  Craemer,  San  Fran- 
dieo,  son  of  California  Railroad 
Commissioner  Justus  Craemer, 
^lisher  of  the  Orange  (Cal.) 
SUN. 

Trouble  beset  the  crew 
thmghout  early  operations. 

Bad  weather  spoiled  negatives 
ud  bogged  down  trucks.  There 
was  a  shortage  of  help.  Parts  of 
the  press  disappeared.  The  fact 
that  the  hut  was  buiit  practically 
«  top  of  an  old  Japanese  am¬ 
munition  dump  was  bad  for 
printers’  nerves  when  enemy 
planes  were  overhead. 

Sgt.  Douglas  Eaton,  New  York 
Qty,  in  charge  of  setting  up  the 
press,  fell  into  a  shell-hole  and 
broke  a  leg.  Work  went  on  with 
Eaton  directing  operations  from 
hh  cot  in  a  hospital  tent. 

The  crew  obtained  the  help  of 
I  gang  of  Japanese  prisoners  of 
far  to  unload  newsprint. 

VHendly  Chamorros  solved  the 
imblem  who  would  handle 
k  stitching  machine.  A  crew 
d  Chamorro  girls,  who  had 
imer  before  worked  on  a  ma¬ 
rine,  showed  they  could  handle 
lha  Job.  A  teen-aged  Chamorro 
bag  attached  himself  to  the  Yank 
gag  as  mascot  and  was  later 

ainted  combination  printer’s 
I  and  copy  boy,  .starting  at 
■  cents  a  day. 

ius  Names  Wright 
hr  East  (oast  Sates 

Uoyd  D.  Wright  is  the  new 
■nager  of  East  Coast  sales  for 
til  Goss  Printing  Press  Com- 
liiy,  with  of- 
*ma  in  the  New 
Vork  Daily 
•ws  Bsiildlng. 

•  Joined  the 
VOSS  company 
!•  1935,  han- 
saies  in 
•e  southeastern 
jWritory.  When. 

1|  1939.  the 
•>P*ny  went 
•o  naval  ord- 
■“ce  work, 

Wright  Wright 
••de  his  head- 

J*rters  in  Washington  where 
r  done  important  work 
■wesenting  the  company  in 
•wrs  concerning  government 
■ntracts. 

^^rry  S.  Mount.  vice-presi- 
continues  in  charge  of  the 
"»P«ny’s  New  York  offices. 

‘PITOk  4  PUtLISH  iR  for 


5paee~Maker 

By  reducing  the  maitheed  to  five 
columns,  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  is  gaining  eight  inches  of 
space  on  Page  One, 


MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 

By  Frank  E.  Hoffman 

THE  short  and  long  leg  idea  of 

makeup  is  not  practiced  by 
many  newspapers  that  take 
pride  in  the  neatness  of  their 
pubiication.  ’They  are  careful 
about  this  medium  and  permit 
its  usage  only  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  avoid  something 
more  distasteful. 

All  newspapers  make  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  this  mode  when  it 
can  be  used  to  carry  around  ad¬ 
vertising,  especiaiiy  on  those 
papers  which  use  the  left  and 
right  pyramid  style  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  same  page.  ’The  two- 
colunrn  head  and  story  helps 
solve  that  problem  and  like¬ 
wise  answers  for  a  big  head  to 
lead  the  page. 

When  we  use  the  two-column 
lead  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  short  and  long  leg.  It  can 
be  doubled  up  or  only  one  leg 
used.  When  it  is  doubled  up 
there  should  be  no  objection  to 


running  two  heads  alike  under¬ 
neath.  Not  many  newspapers 
stick  to  that  old  idea. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  short  and  long 
leg  to  get  sufficient  separation 
for  two  two-column  heads.  In 
that  case  a  short  leg  is  used 
when  the  bottom  two-column 
head  is  directly  under  only  the 
first  column  of  the  top  head. 

If  any  newspaper  runs  a  rule 
completely  across  the  top  of  the 
page  and  it  has  a  shoulder  then 
the  nonpareil  could  be  dispensed 
with  before  each  column  of 
type  at  the  top.  This  will  save 
four  picas  on  each  page. 

Instihite  Sdiolarship 

A  $250  scholarship  covering 
tuition  for  one  complete  year  of 
study  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  will  be  awarded  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  to  a 
boy  or  girl  graduate  from  high 
school  this  June 


Ludlow-set  Grocery  Composition 

Helps  to  Increase  Your  Production 


Ludlow  slick  showing 
matrices  of  different 
point  sizes  assembled 
aitd  ready  for  casting 


Even  complicated  food  store  copy  is  set  to 
advantage  with  the  Ludlow.  For  example,  take 
such  copy  as  this,  frequently  met  with  in  han¬ 
dling  grocery  display: 

Dressing  ■  Jar  25c 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  different  sizes 
of  typeface  matrices  are  assembled  in  a  single 
line  in  the  matrix  stick,  and  cast  on  a  12-point 
slug.  Spacing  material  is  then  added  at  the  top 
and  bottom. 

Make-up  is  also  simplified  with  the  Ludlow 
— there  is  no  "cutting  in"  of  slugs  or  difficult 
lustification — just  full-length  slugs  to  assemble. 
Ludlow  logotypes  are  also  available  for  some 
of  the  two-line  units  which  are  required  for  this 
kind  of  composition. 

Ludlow-set  grocery  display  composition  is 
not  limited  to  a  few  typefaces  or  type  sizes,  but 
the  many  attractive  Ludlow  typefaces  result  in 
display  that  attracts  attention. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Ludlow  way 
of  handling  grocery  composition. 

LUDLOW 


Rich  and  Creamy  Mayonnaise 

Dressing  - 

Z5c 

Cream  Style 

Corn  -  ■  2c:.‘. 

3Zc 

Our  Banner  Grade 

M  2-Pound 

tottee  ■  -  ^  o!;r 

47c 

Country  Club  Daily  Dated 
Q|^0||^  ■  Large  Loaf 

I2c 

Typograph  Company  .  .  .  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

$•1  in  mnmbnrs  of  tht  Ludlow  T«mpo  ond  KarnRk  sonos 
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7Vaft^i*KC  TKcUnteHOMee  SuffcMon 


AOTOSM*Vf« 


HEAVY  DUTY 
ADTOSHAVEH 


Built  for  years  of  uninterrupted 
service,  The  Wood  "Heovy  Duly 
Autoshover^'  will  more  than  do  ib 
port  if  you  will  follow  a  few  eosy 
rules  on  lubrication.  The  procedure  b 
simple  and  this  small  effort  will  iw 
pay  you  many  times  over. 

Below  you  will  find  o  legend.  By 
using  it,  the  lubrication  points  cot 
be  easily  picked  out  from  the  chart 
on  the  left.  Photograph  shows 
Autoshaver  with  guards  removed. 

Indicates  a  Zerk  fitting.  The 
gun  furnished  with  the 
Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver  for  this  purpose 
should  be  used  with  a  good  grade  of 
alemite.  Lubrication  period  —  every  six 
months. 

Indicates  the  use  of  ordi- 
^  nary  oil  can.  Use  5.A.E.  No. 
30.  Period  for  oiling  —  daily. 


nThh  1$  N*.  1  ti  • 
W9rh$  ft  3  cowlw 
lubrltatloH  at  tbi 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MAC31INERT  CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD  •  NEW  JERSEY 
Niewr  Ybrlt  Offiem: 

501  Filth  Areaubf  N«w  York  17,  N.Y. 


This  te  No.  30  in  the  Wood  Series  of  Mointenaitce  HinH.  Reprints  are  pvailoMe  if  your  set  Is  not  complete 
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Bill  Protecting 
Coded  Message 
To  Be  Reviewed 


Old  New  York 
Landmarks  in 


Ohrbach  Ads 


Washinctov  Mav  <>— Siicni-  coniracior  or  person  per- 

cZ'fESTblU  pa^s^e^by  Z  <°rmln,,abr.lcy  to; 

Senate  recently  to  safeguard  ind 

official  coded  messages  might  be 

S  rZhZ'^wsiTa'S^rS  Sc'S’"a,^^u£‘souZa  ““ 

Srel  D?ac^‘^  thrieg?s^  formation  for  Congressional 
lation  back  on  the  calendar  for  closed  as 

reconsideration.  ®  resuix. 

Senator  Homer  Ferguson  of  Senator  Elbert  Thomas,  chair- 
Michigan,  terming  the  bill  “as  man  of  the  Military  Affairs 
sinister  as  any  ever  presented  to  Committee  which  reported  the 
Congress”  entered  the  motion  bill  after  conducting  hearings 
for  consideration  with  the  ex-  on  it,  said  he  would  not  oppose 
planation  that  it  “slipped  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
through”  because  of  what  he  re-  document. 

garded  a  misleading  title  indi-  An  explanation  of  the  legal 
eating  a  direct  connection  with  scope  of  the  measure,  he  said, 
national  defense.  would  insure  the  bill’s  reenact- 

Under  the  terms  of  the  meas-  ment. 


r^us  landmarks  of  Little 
Old  N*w  York  are  being  fea- 
.brtd  in  the  spring  institutional 
idwrtising  campaign  of  Ohr- 
^h'«.  specialty  store  in  New 

'Designed  “to  acquaint  New 
Yarkers  with  their  city.”  the 
Hfht  insertions  cover  such  loves 
T  sightseers  as  Washington 
jqgire.  Gramercy  Park  and 
Cflitrtl  Park. 

All  artwork  has  been  done 
aeecitlly  for  the  series  by  a 
^  of  famous  artists  which  in¬ 
cludes  Ernest  Fiene  and  Carl 
Kueiler.  After  completion  of 
die  series,  originals  will  be  put 
OD  display,  according  to  Ohr- 


.Itmtcmcm  MtnhttumJm! 


Ohhbaoh's 


Sightseeing — at  home. 


Western  Auto  Plans 
Expanded  Ad  Program 

As  part  of  its  post-war  plans, 
the  Western  Auto  Supply  Co.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  consid¬ 
erably  enlarge  its  advertising 
New  York  budget,  according  to  Lester 
aptioned,  “A  Hutchins,  president,  and  place 
ittan.  too,”  it  its  main  emphasis  on  newspaper 
ition:  “But  advertising. 

1  it  was  ’way  “While  we  realize  there  will 
snt  tulip  tree  be  a  large  post-war  ‘vacuum’  on 
so  famous  a  many  of  the  items  we  carry,  we 
are  not  going  to  count  on  that 
too  heavily  but  will  push  our 
entire  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  strongly  in  proportion 
to  our  ability  to  secure  goods  to 
sell.”  he  declared. 

“Our  major  emphasis  will  be 
on  newspaper  advertising,  but 
we  will  not  necessarily  limit 
ourselves  to  that  medium.” 
full  page  size  The  Western  Auto  post-war 
e.  and  1.000-line  objectives  include  increase  in 
isary.  One  has  company  -  owned  retail  stores 
for  each  week  from  the  present  240  to  about 
^  500  east  of  the  Rockies;  increase 

time  the  Ohr-  in  dealer  retail  outlets  from  the 
lewark  is  spon-  present  1.481  to  about  5.000;  in- 
if  “civic  pride”  crease  in  company  employes 
ous  business  in-  from  4,508  to  about  12,300;  ex- 
rcity  On  the  Pansion  into  foreign  markets; 
;  the  New  York  expansion  in  home  appliance 
are  currently  and  men’s  work  and  sports 
e  two  Newark  wear. 


ny  and  the  Bowery,  noted  that 
tile  streets  should  meet  ‘at  the 
tulip  tree.’  At  this  spot  they 
built  a  small  park,  known  as 
Union  Place'  because  it  marked 
tile  union  of  the*  town’s  two 


Ohrbach’s,  which  emphasizes  OhlO  Sel@Ct  List 
low  price  policy,  runs  two  « »  .  •.!  w  j 

wspaper  campaigns  each  year.  Meets  Wltll  iiOmen 
the  spring  and  fall,  both  in-  Cleveland.  May  7 — Cleveland 
hitional.  The  present  art  ser-  advertising  men  were  guests  of 
I  replaces  the  cartoon  ads  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Ohio 
!  recent  Melisse  campaign.  Select  List  at  their  spring  meet- 
W1  Orhbach’s  advertising  is  ing  held  here  yesterday  and 
(pared  by  Grey  Advertising,  today. 

w  York.  Featured  on  the  luncheon  pro- 

w  gram  was  Wilmot  W.  Hercher, 

u:  e  Associated  Press  war  corre- 

lU*  1  linos  oponsors  spondent,  recently  returned  from 
Cir  Loon  Limoriclrs  London. 

rhe  <  D-  C.  Rowley,  Ashtabula  Star- 

eration  urifh  X*”**'r’  Beacon,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 

ir  Frnan^P  ®  ‘  Legislation  Pending  before  the 

1  $2 100  in  Wa^Bniid  Legislature”;  Edgar  Koehl, 

nd  daily^iJ^f  21  Ashland  Times-Gazette.  on  the 

"^t  subject  of  “FM  Radio  ”;  and  N.  L. 

renth  War  Kellenberger,  Chillicothe  Ga- 

)y  Archer,  zette,  on  “Circulation  Trends  in 

"“I'.,’?''"!*!"?  the  Po.t-War  Period." 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


Reporters  Vent  Ire 
At  SHAEF  Bungling 


THE  wrath  of  SHAEF  corre¬ 
spondents  over  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy's  release  of  the  German 
surrender  story 
was  a  double- 
edged  sword 
that  cut  not 
only  at  Ken¬ 
nedy  but  at 
SHAEF  public 
relations  divis¬ 
ion,  which  was 
charged  w  it  h 
bungling  and 
incompetence 
in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  news¬ 
paper  arrange- 
ments  for  re¬ 
porting  the  Nazi  capitulation. 

■nie  newsmen  were  infuriated 
with  what  some  of  them  de¬ 
scribed  in  dispatches  to  the  U.  S. 
as  gross  mishandling  of  the 
press  in  its  coverage  of  the 
historic  event  at  Reims. 

In  an  indignation  meeting  at 
Hotel  Scribe  in  Paris,  Charles 
Wertenbaker  of  Time  intro- 
duced  a  resolution  which  was 
seconded  by  Drew  Middleton  of 
the  New  York  Times,  declaring 
that  the  reporters  at  SHAEF  no 
longer  had  the  slightest  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  public  relations 
division  of  SHAEF  or  in  its  di¬ 
rector,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Allen. 

The  resolution  was  deferred. 

Among  complaints  voiced  by 
the  scribes  against  SHAEF  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  Gen.  Allen,  who 
is  an  Army  career  man.  were 
that  out  of  15  places  for  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  signing  of  the 
surrender,  only  three  went  to 
American  newspaper  agencies, 
and  no  one  individual  news¬ 
paper  was  represented  legally, 
al^ough  space  was  found  for 
four  American  broadcasters.  .  .  . 

That  "with  all  the  20-odd  girls 
and  other  friends  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted.”  there  was  still  room  for 
another  half-dozen  correspond¬ 
ents.  .  .  . 

That  the  fact  that  Associated 
Press  was  able  to  telephone  an 
unauthorized  story  of  the  sur¬ 
render  to  London  was  in  itself 
glaring  evidence  of  incompe¬ 
tence  on  the  part  of  tl)at  branch 
of  the  Allied  military  which  is 
responsible  for  security  in  Paris. 


'Signed'  Victory 

When  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer's  victory  extra  with  the 
word  "Victory"  in  4Vj  inch 
letters  across  its  front  page, 
rolled  off  the  presses  last 
Monday.  Lenore  Quinn,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  paper's  managing 
editor,  took  one  of  the  first 
copies  and  had  it  autographed 
by  executives  and  editorial 
heads  throughout  the  entire 
plant.  The  novelty  took  hold 
speedily  with  the  result  that 
many  Philadelphians  now  hove 
unique  souvenirs  of  one  of 
higlocy's  great  days. 


Above  all  was  the  burning 
conviction  that  the  story  should 
have  been  released  immediately 
instead  of  being  held  up  for 
what  they  felt  were  unsound 
reasons. 

The  newsmen  saw  themselves 
once  again  being  "scooped”  by 
British  radio  or  other  agencies 
while  holding  the  great  story  in 
the  bag  of  Allied  censorship  re¬ 
straint. 

Reason  for  delay  in  releasing 
the  story  was  later  attributed  to 
a  request  by  Marshal  Stalin  that 
announcement  of  German  ca¬ 
pitulation  be  withheld  until 
“ratification”  of  the  surrender 
had  taken  place  in  Berlin. 

To  the  correspondents  sitting 
on  the  story  for  which  the  world 
was  anxiously  waiting,  however, 
no  reason  for  delay  seemed  ade¬ 
quate. 

Meantime  AP's  three  sus¬ 
pended  reporters  weren't  the 
only  ones  to  feel  the  disapproval 
of  SHAEF.  Newsmen  who  had 
visited  Berlin  and  written  what 
they  saw  in  the  Russian  zone 
of  occupation  without  official 
SHAEF  chaperonage  were  also 
under  suspension. 

They  included  Virginia  Irwin 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  Andrew  Tully  of  the  Boston 
Traveler,  who  with  their  jeep 
driver.  Sgt.  John  Wilson  of  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  claimed  to  be  the 
first  three  Americans  to  enter 
Berlin. 

She's  Returning  Home 

Miss  Irwin  did  a  colorful  ac¬ 
count  of  her  Berlin  experiences 
which  included  several  hundred 
handshakes  “and  repeated  assur¬ 
ances  to  fierce  Russians  .  .  .  that 
we  were  'Amerikanski.'  ” 

She  wrote  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  blasted  Berlin,  the  story 
being  distributed  under  an  edi- 
itor's  precede  that  Miss  Irwin 
had  been  disaccredited  as  a  war 
correspondent,  apparently  for 
being  "off-limits.  "  and  was  re¬ 
turning  home. 

When  she  was  advised  by  her 
editors  sometime  ago  to  return 
home  when  she  had  enough,  she 
cabled,  "I  want  to  stick  it  out 
until  I  get  to  Berlin."  She  was 
a  writer  for  the  P-D  magazine 
section  for  10  years,  joined  Red 
Cross  22  months  ago,  served  in 
England  nine  months,  then  be¬ 
came  a  P-D  war  correspondent 
and  followed  the  American 
army  through  France.  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany  since 
D-Day. 

Tully  also  was  reportedly  re¬ 
turning  home. 

Reported  Raymond  Daniell  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  May  8: 
"...  Credentials  were  being  lift¬ 
ed  and  restored  (all  day  yester¬ 
day  and  today)  at  such  a  pace 
that  when  one  newspaper  man 
met  another,  instead  of  com¬ 
menting  on  the  weather,  they 
were  more  likely  to  ask: 

“  ‘Are  you  still  accredited?'  ” 

Daniell  wrote  one  of  the  more 
informative  pieces  about  the 
turmoil  at  SHAEF.  Said  he: 

“The  dawn  of  peace  in  Europe 
found  SH^F  press  relations 
officers  in  a  state  of  open* war 


with  correspondents.  For  the 
manner  in  which  the  last  big 
story  of  this  war  was  covered 
for  the  American  people  under 
the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Allen  can  only  be  described  as 
one  of  the  greatest  fiascos  yet  in 
the  long  history  of  blundering 
bureacracy. 

"And  so,  while  mobs  outside 
the  Hotel  Scribe  .  .  .  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  in  the  streets, 
correspondents  were  losing  their 
voices  too  in  angry  meetings 
trying  to  'whereas'  General  Al¬ 
len  into  limbo  and  squabbling 
among  themselves  over  '  what 
punishment  should  be  meted  out 
to  those  among  them  who  had 
violated  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  for  their  be¬ 
havior  by  the  Army" 

Daniell  Sums  Up 

In  summing  up  correspond¬ 
ents'  discontent  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  covering  the 
surrender,  Daniell  declared: 

"And  so,  at  Reims  last  Sun¬ 
day  night,  when  the  Germans 
signed  on  the  dotted  line,  the 
only  American  newspaper  wit¬ 
nesses  present  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  United  Press  and  the 
Associated  Press  except  Price 
Day  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  who 
won  his  place  by  the  flip  of  a 
coin  after  the  British  Exchange 
Telegraph  Agency  representa¬ 
tive  decided  that  he  had  a  prior 
engagement. 

Said  Daniell.  when  corre¬ 
spondents  criticized  the  alloca¬ 
tions  of  representation  at  the 
surrender  to  four  American  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasters,  three  wire 
service  representatives,  and  all 
the  rest  to  British,  French  or 
.Australians,  Capt.  Harry  Butch¬ 
er.  Gen.  Eisenhower's  sea-going 
aide  who  used  to  be  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  said  "he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  debating  decisions  al¬ 
ready  made. 

‘Get  the  Hell  Out' 

"Then  when  Lieut.  Gen.  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Morgan  came  along  and 
found  representatives  of  most 
of  America's  great  papers  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  sidewalk,  he  said  it 
was  a  disgrace  and  he  would 
see  to  it  that  something  was 
done. 

"The  General  was  a  man  of 
his  word.  In  a  few  minutes 
MP's  came  out  of  the  school- 
house  where  the  surrender  was 
signed  and  ordered  all  except 
five  of  the  correspondents  to  get 
into  jeeps  ‘and  get  the  hell  out 
of  there.’ 

“Later  it  was  learned  that 
Gen.  Morgan  went  to  Gen.  Allen 
and  said  it  was  disgraceful  to 
keep  the  cream  of  British  and 
American  journalism  outside, 
and  Gen.  Allen  interpreted  that 
to  mean  that  he  wanted  them 
chased  away.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  And  that's  not  all.  The 
five  who  were  spared  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  their  vigil  on  the 
sidewalk  were  five,  including 
this  correspondent,  whom  Gen. 
Allen  named  arbitrarily  as  those 
with  whom  he  would  treat  on 
the  whole  question  of  coverage. 

“But  this  committee  never  did 
see  the  chief  of  SHAEF's  press 
section  until  it  was  all  over,  and 
then  he  apologized,  saying  there 
was  nothing  ‘personal'  about  the 
obvious  bungle.  Then  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  h  i  s  governing 
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For  full  details,  see  , ,  , 


thought  on  coverage  was  to  n- 
strict  the  number  of  correspoot. 
ents  present  to  a  minimum." 

“Anyway,  he  said,  to  artmii 
five  more  would  have  bm 
merely  to  decrease  the  number 
of  those  who  were  sore,  li 
though  there  were  only  aim 
men  and  women  left  outside  ii 
Reims.” 

Gladwin  Hill  of  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  a  corps  of  lOt 
correspondents  who  learned  of 
the  surrender  when  it  wu  u- 
nounced  over,  a  loudspeaker  it 
SHAEF,  declared  the  announce¬ 
ment.  which  surprised  nobody 
ended  one  of  the  stranfin 
“death  watches”  on  record. 

“With  the  Russian  juneboo 
and  the  German  wholesale  sur 
render  in  the  north  it  had  be¬ 
come  evident  that  the  Genou 
war  effort  was  disintegratini,’' 
he  declared.  "It  was  a  questui 
only  whether  the  internal  situa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  left  anyone  a- 
pable  of  offering  an  effective  un¬ 
conditional  surrender. 

“The  result  of  this  uncertaintj- 
was  that  SHAEF's  orderij 
thrice-daily  press  conference 
system  disintegrated  into  > 
nightmare  series  of  extempo¬ 
raneous  assemblages  for  impor 
tant  announcements  heralded  bj 
hoots  from  a  klaxon-horn  sjre 
tern  throughout  the  correspond¬ 
ent's  working,  sleeping  and  eat¬ 
ing  quarters. 

“In  the  last  two  or  three  days 
many  correspondents  were 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  lest  they 
miss  the  surrender  announce¬ 
ment.  yet  uneasy  about  stajrinf 
up  lest,  when  it  came,  they 
would  be  too  sleepy  to  handle 
it.  .  .  ." 

End  of  the  war  in  Europe 
brought  no  end  to  censordiip 
at  SHAEF,  Associated  PrM  rr 
ported  May  9.  “Censorship  will 
continue,  at  least  as  long  as  the 
military  is  here.” 


Baillie  Lauds 
Correspondents 

On  V-E  Day,  Hugh  Bailli#. 
United  Press  president,  cabled 
congratulations  to  all  the  nawi 
service's  correspondents  in  the 
European  war  theater  upon 
their  work. 

Mr.  Baillie's  message  read: 

“To  all  Unipressers  Eurept- 
wide:  On  this  V-E  Day  a  losj 
salute  to  you  all.  You  are  giv¬ 
ing  United  Press  clients  donu- 
nant  coverage  with  bravefTi 
fortitude,  honor  and  distis^ 
tion.  Well  done,  and  good  lod 
in  covering  the  big  news  liB 
to  come." 


U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  1*. 
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Plant-City  Ads 
Seen  As  New 
Classification 

“  ‘Plant-city’  advertising  should 
can  be  both  an  exclusive 
ciuii&cation  and  a  solid  source 
of  revenue,  year  in  and  year 
out"  Don  Patterson,  director  of 
nitiooal  advertising,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  declares  in 
a  article  written  especially  for 
jiitribution  among  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  is  an  extension  of  the  dis- 
cuaions  led  by  Mr.  Patterson 
ad  Vic  Merson.  Canton  (O.) 
(tipoitfoTi/  advertising  manager, 
it  the  NAEA  convention  last 
winter. 

“Business  has  been  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  and  will  continue  to  be 
despite  the  war-production  mir- 
ade  that  has  been  performed." 
wrote  Mr.  Patterson.  "All  of 
wUch  means  that  the  problems 
d  peace  can  be  as  perplexing 
u  those  of  war  and  can  have 
an  even  more  terrible*  effect 
upon  local  industry  and  business, 
unless  there  is  some  basis  for 
mutual  understanding. 
Understanding  Needed 

"Mutual  understanding  can 
only  come  with  wide-spread  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  and  wide-spread 
public  knowledge  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  industry  begins  at  home." 

For  this  reason  he  urges  more 
general  use  of  plant-city  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  type  recorded 
and  suggested  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  in  several 
booklets  and  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in 
its  own  booklet  "A  Time  for  Ac¬ 
tion — the  Job  that  Industry  Must 
Do  NOW.” 

There  is  only  one  place  where 
industry  can  adequately  tell  its 
story  to  its  community — in  its 
newspapers.”  emphasizes  Mr. 
fttterson.  "This  is  a  classifica¬ 
tion  that  belongs  exclusively  to 
newspapers  if  we  will  school 
ourselves  in  an  appreciation  of 
the  selling  job  industry  has  to 
do  and  how  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.” 

As  a  beginning  to  the  news¬ 
papers  own  selling  job  he  sug- 
gerts  that  the  Bureau's  plant- 
city  advertising  brochure  be 
shown  and  explained  to  the 
president  and  all  the  officers  of 
every  manufacturing  and  serv¬ 
ice  plant  in  a  community,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  they  make.  [ 
This,  he  said,  should  be  followed 
hy  the  Bureau’s  booklet  on  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  which 
proves  that  “there  is  public  in¬ 
terest  in  every  community  in  the 
industries  within  its  borders  and 
that  no  advertiser  need  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  advertising 
IS  going  to  be  read.” 

Stressing  the  need  for  consis¬ 
tent  industry  advertising  in  its 
community,  Mr.  Patterson  as- 
s^ed:  “Twenty-five  thousand 
lines  a  year  per  plant  should  be 
s  minimum  for  each  of  your 
plants.  That  is  only  a  page  a 
Month,  run  either  as  a  page  or 
two  half-pages.  A  city  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  plants 
should  have  a  ’plant-city’  classi- 
“cation  totaling  not  less  than 


725,000  lines — at  national  rate." 

To  help  sell  individual  plants 
on  the  idea  the  writer  suggests 
that  newspapers  conduct  local 
surveys  to  determine  exactly 
how  well  known  the  plants  ac¬ 
tually  are  in  the  home  towns. 

“Such  a  survey,”  he  says,  “will 
not  only  provide,  more  often 
than  not,  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
forming  the  public  of  the  plant- 
city,  but  also  possible  copy  ideas. 

“Even  when  these  plants  have 
their  own  agencies,  the  fact  that 
this  campaign  is  to  be  prepared 
for  the  newspapers  of  the  com¬ 
munity  only  will  necessitate  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  assist  both  the 
agency  and  the  industry.” 


Tribune  Uses  Comics 
In  Waste  Paper  Drive 

Chicago,  May  7 — A  notable 
example  of  how  paper  salvage 
has  been  personalized  in  dra¬ 
matic  manner  is  the  comic  strip 
handling  being  employed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Taking  a  page-wide  strip  three 
inches  deep  off  the  back  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  comic  section 
of  May  6,  Sunday  Editor  A.  M. 
Kennedy  reproduced  in  color  the 
likenesses  of  11  Chicago  school 
boys  and  girls  awaked  top 
honors  as  high  tonnage  collec¬ 
tors  in  the  contest  which  wound 


up  with  a  city-wide  curb  pick-up 
April  28. 

Since  last  autumn  the  Sunday 
Tribune  Sunday  editor  has  run 
color  strips  specially  prepared 
by  artist  Richard  Fletcher  to 
dramatize  to  school  children  the 
various  phases  of  the  waste 
paper  effort.  Fifteen  strips  al¬ 
ready  have  appeared  in  full 
“comicolor.” 

In  order  to  simulate  comic 
strip  style,  Fletcher  created 
“Jack  ’n’  Jean,  ”  two  school  chil¬ 
dren.  who  have  been  carried 
through  a  series  of  adventures 
while  collecting  waste  paper  in 
helping  the  war  effort. 


Electrical  Weapons  by  the  Maker  of  Bell  Telephones 

No.  3  of  a  series:  for  the  Signal  Corps 


How  to  make  2  wires  do  the  war  work  of  20 


As  our  armies  push  forward,  they 
need  more  and  more  communica¬ 
tions  channels.  They  get  them 
gutcA/y— thanks  to  Western  Electric 
carrier  telephone  equipment. 

Without  carrier,  2  wires  ordinari¬ 
ly  carry  one  telephone  and  one  or 
two  telegraph  circuits.  By  using 
carrier  equipment,  more  telephone 
and  telegraph  circuits  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  without  adding  more  wire. 
This  makes  maximum  use  of  exist¬ 
ing  wires  —  eliminates  the  need  to 
manufacture,  transport  and  install 
thousands  of  additional  miles  of 
wire — saves  countless  hours  in  pro¬ 
viding  vital  circuits. 


The  Army,  for  example,  uses  car¬ 
rier  to  obtain  three  telephone  and 
fourteen  telegraph  circuits  over  one 
pair  of  wires.  Even  with  the  use  of 
much  carrier  equipment,  the  Army’s 
consumption  of  wire  in  France  ran 
as  high  as  3,000  miles  per  day. 

Carrier  telephone  equipment  has 
long  been  made  by  Western  Electric 
for  the  Bell  System.  Army  needs, 
however,  differ  in  many  ways  from 
regular  telephone  requirements. 


To  meet  these  wartime  conditions. 
Bell  Laboratories  engineers  de¬ 
signed  a  revolutionary  "packaged” 
carrier  equipment  for  the  Signal 
Corps.  Self-contained,  completely 
wired  for  quick,  easy  installation, 
these  units  have  been  produced  by 
Western  Electric  in  vast  quantities. 
On  every  front,  they  are  speeding 
our  Circuits  for  Victory  ! 

During  the  Serenih  War  Loan  Drive, 
buy  bigger  extra  War  Bondtt 


Western  Electric  s 
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Curtain  Rods  to  Bullets: 
Epic  of  the  Guerrillas 

AMERICAN  GUERRILLA  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES  hy  Ira  W„Ifrrt. 
New  York;  Simon  Sc  Schuster.  .10.1 
pp.  $2.75. 

THIS  IS  first  of  all  a  capital 

adventure  story.  Its  excite¬ 
ment  stands  up  from  the  opening 
last  fight  of  a  PT  boat  to  Mac- 
Arthur’s  landing  on  Leyte  three 
years  later. 

It  cost  the  Japs  a  cruiser  to 
run  the  PT  ashore.  More  impor¬ 
tant.  it  cost  them  the  escape  of 
the  PT’s  executive  officer,  Lieut. 
Iliff  D.  Richardson.  Thereby 
hangs  this  tale  and  something 
of  a  footnote  to  history. 

For  Richardson  was  an  early 
American  frontiersman  re¬ 
deemed  in  the  body  of  a  24- 
year-old  Naval  officer  of  the 
1940’s.  He  made  himself  a  lead¬ 
ing  guerrilla  of  that  shrouded 
three-year  period  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  and  the  chief  source  of 
Intelligence  from  jungle-made 
radios  that  timed  and  guided 
MacArthur’s  Return. 

The  book  would  be  excellent 
reading  even  if  none  of  it  were 
true — a  stepped-up  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  yarn  of  this  war.  This 
pink-cheeked  son  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  swam  13  hours  in  the  ocean 
to  get  ashore,  made  cars  run 
with  palm  juice,  cut  bullets  out 
of  curtain  rods,  got  powder  out 
of  Jap  sea-mines,  and  helped 
organize  an  army  from  peasants 
and  roving  gangs  of  bandits.  It 
adds  jungle  fighting  against  a 
presumably  first  -  class  power 
that  would  have  stopped  the 
Robinson  family  in  the  first 
chapter 

Strange  Truth 

Of  course,  “American  Guer¬ 
rilla”  is  true,  the  report  of  a 
first-rank  newspaper  man.  But 
it  is  more  than  high  adventure 
in  the  Philippine  underground; 
more  than  staccato  narrative. 

It  reveals  the  insincerity  and 
ineflfectiveness  of  Japan’s  co¬ 
prosperity  pose:  shows  the  deep- 
rooted  hatred  of  the  Filipino  for 
the  Japanese.  It  proves  that 
unorganized  resistance  is  no  re¬ 
sistance  at  all:  that  guerrillas 
must  be  organized,  centrally  led. 
financed  and  supplied.  Their 
quarrels  must  be  competently 
adjudicated,  their  morale  kept 
high.  Otherwise  you  have  plun¬ 
der  and  pirates. 

Even  Richardson  had  to  learn 
that  killing  Japs  was  secondary. 
Getting  Intelligence  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Australia  was  the 
thing:  charting  enemy  mine 
fields,  mapping  troop  disposi¬ 
tions.  locating  supply  dumps, 
observing  plane  flights  and  their 
strength.  Getting  the  data  to 
San  Francisco  and  Mac  Arthur 
was  also  the  thing — with  radios 
handmade  in  the  jungle — behind 
and  amongst  the  enemy,  between 
raids  and  in  spite  of  inevitable 
informers.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  fascinating  stories 
of  the  war. 


The  book  is  not  great  biogra¬ 
phy:  nor  meant  to  be.  Three 
years  in  a  man’s  life  is  not 
biography.  It  is  not  a  history 
of  the  guerrilla  movement.  It  is 
restricted  to  one  lieutenant’s 
experience. 

It  is  good  for  other  reasons, 
to  have  this  book.  First,  because 
for  20  years  the  enemy  said  our 
youth  was  soft.  We  said  it  our¬ 
selves.  some  of  us  who  had  been 
through  a  war  and  then  watched 
the  ’20s  and  jalopies  and  jitter¬ 
bugs.  Second,  because  it  is  good 
to  see  one  of  the  new  journalism 
school  products  win  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  factual  battle-line  re¬ 
porting  from  the  Solomons  and 
then  turn  to  a  book  of  largely 
excellent  prose,  incisive  charac¬ 
terization  and  sustained  narra¬ 
tive. 

The  book  is  marred  in  a  few 
places  with  self-conscious  over¬ 
writing.  But  principally  it  probes 
emotion  under  strain  and  tells 
its  story  superbly.  Indeed,  it 
suggests  Kipling. 

’Two  chapters  achieve  epic 
quality.  In  one.  Richardson  sets 
sail  for  Australia  in  an  outrigger 
open  boat.  In  Mindanao  Deep, 
with  35.000  feet  of  water  under 
them,  their  boat  turns  bottom 
up.  Richardson  and  his  party 
are  left  like  fleas  on  a  fly  bob¬ 
bing  in  the  ocean.  No  lifeboat, 
no  rubber  raft.  ’They  sight  an 
island  and  swim  for  it. 

Sun  and  Locusts 

For  13  hours  they  swam, 
muscles  bunching  every  time 
they  missed  a  stroke.  There 
were  fear  and  sun  and  salt 
water.  ’There  was  encourage¬ 
ment  of  each  other.  A  square 
mile  of  millions  of  locusts  on  the 
water  had  to  be  swum  through. 

They  made  the  island  two- 
thirds  dead;  unable  to  stand, 
unable  to  swallow.  Native  fish¬ 
ermen  nursed  them  back  to  life. 
One  of  the  Americans,  in  the 
water  25  hours,  died,  babbling 
of  ships  he  thought  he  sighted. 
It  never  occurred  to  Richardson 
that  he  wouldn’t  make  it.  It 
never  occurred  to  him.  in  fact, 
during  the  succeeding  three 
years  of  being  a  tick  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  hide  on  Leyte  and  guer¬ 
rilla  Intelligence  officer  for 
MacArthur’s  invasion. 

The  account  of  stuffing  a  bay¬ 
oneted  Filipino’s  bloated  in¬ 
testines  back  into  him  and  sew¬ 
ing  him  up  with  some  plant 
fiber  is  stark  narrative  of  high 
calibre.  Richardson,  who  had 
been  a  schoolboy  when  Hitler 
marched  into  Poland,  had  a  mag¬ 
azine  article  on  first  aid  to  guide 
him  and  a  lot  of  fiber  in  his  own 
character  that  didn’t  come  from 
a  plant.  He  sewed  up  the  hole 
with  no  anesthesia,  a  finger  in¬ 
side  to  keep  from  stitching  the 
skin  to  the  intestines. 

What  there  was  about  the  life 
of  a  minister’s  son  in  Colorado 
to  prepare  for  this  isn’t  clear. 
But  it  isn’t  clear  why  youth 
always  comes  through  when  it 
has  to.  And  this  book  is  the 


My  Word! 

Just  a  lew  words  about  .  .  . 
words. 

British  censors  reported  this 
week  that  more  than  900.000,- 
000  words  hove  been  cabled 
from  London  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  since  the  start  oi  the 
war. 

Byron  Price,  director  oi  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  replying 
to  a  query  from  Alex  Faulkner, 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  said: 
’’The  best  estimate  oi  press 
moterial  cabled  from  the  U.  S. 
since  Pearl  Harbor  is  upwards 
of  400,000,000  words." 


saga  of  how  some  of  them  did  it 
in  the  Philippines.  The  story, 
packed  with  incident,  tumbles 
out. 

There  is  hilarious  humor,  too. 
It  bubbles  up  unexpectedly,  as 
humor  does  in  ghastly  sequences. 
And  there  is  a  native  romance 
that  threads  through.  Scenes 
with  Curly  may  seem  out  of 
place  to  some.  But  they  will  be 
natural  and  integral  to  those 
who  have  known  loneliness  and 
youth  and  desperate  times  in  far 
places. 

*  *  * 

Fact  and  Fancy 
About  Red  China 

REPORT  FROM  RED  CHINA  h> 
Harrison  Forman.  Nrw  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  250  pp.  $3.00. 
DOUBTLESS  the  western  world 
has  known  piMfully  little 
about  Communist  China.  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  regime  saw  to  that. 
Military  censorship  has  been 
almost  comnlete.  When  some¬ 
thing  did  leak  out  to  Red  China’s 
advantage,  it  was  promptly  de¬ 
nied  in  Chungking.  But  there 
have  long  been  factions  and  war¬ 
lords  in  China.  One  cannot 
ignore  them  and  hopefully  work 
for  larger  ends  in  that  country. 

According  to  this  book,  none 
of  the  foreign  correspondents  in 
Chungking  “was  permitted  to 
say  a  word  about  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  any  of  our  dispatches — 
except  to  Quote  the  Generalis¬ 
simo  and  other  high  government 
officials  when  they  accused  the 
Communists  of  ‘forcibly  occupy¬ 
ing  national  territory,’  of  ‘as¬ 
saulting  National  Government 
troops,’  or  of  ‘obstructing  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.’  ” 

Finally  correspondents  were 
permitted  to  visit  Red  China  as 
guests  of  the  Chungking  govern¬ 
ment.  But,  according  to  Mr.  For¬ 
man.  it  was  a  conducted  tour 
with  prophylaxis,  borrowed 
blankets  and  considerable  white¬ 
wash  applied  along  the  route. 

“English  -  speaking  interpret¬ 
ers.”  writes  Mr.  Forman,  “at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  our  party 
and  stuck  to  us  like  leeches.” 
After  the  visit  to  the  Northwest 
Youth  Labor  Camp,  one  of  the 
boys  who  later  escaped  from  it  is 
quoted  by  the  author  as  saying: 

“We  were  certainly  glad  to  get 
those  new  uniforms  they  issued 
us  for  your  visit.  We  needed 
them  b^ly.  They  let  us  keep 
them;  but  the  new  blankets  and 
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other  things  which  they  w 
rowed  from  the  Central  Mni^ 
Academy  were  promptly^J 
lected  and  returned  as  soo«  ^ 
you  left  the  compound."  " 

Anyhow  the  correspondag 
tour  was  taken,  and  “Rmm 
from  Red  China”  is  the  first  boa 
to  result  from  it.  It  ij 
written  and  a  good  story.  Vtn 
much  of  it  is  doubtless  true.  ^ 
gets  the  suspicion,  however,  that 
Mr.  Forman  became  so  enthai- 
astic  over  Red  China  th»t  b 
reported  as  fact  not  only 
he  .saw  but  also  propagu^ 
carefully  fed  to  him  by  tb 
Chinese  Communists. 

These  instance®  seem  inlie 
quent,  however.  When  the  author 
tells  of  expeditions  of  Red  Ch^ 
ne.se  guerrillas  which  tied  down 
large  numbers  of  Japaaae 
troops,  his  account  coincide 
with  information  from  oOe 
sources. 

His  description  of  Red  goer 
rillas’  ingenuitv  in  making  mo 
of  little  or  nothing,  and  of  do- 
appearing  underground  in  i 
complicated  system  of  tunads 
recalls  the  resourcefulneai  o< 
guerrillas  in  the  Philippinatol 
which  Tra  Wolfert  writes. 

To  the  End 


Strangely  reminiscent  of  Aa- 
erican  ideas  of  morale  is  Mr 
Forman’s  exnlanation  of  tb 
reason  for  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists’  large  results  witt  saill 
means.  The  most  importat 
thing,  he  says,  is  the  gradal 
process  of  political  educattoB. 
an  arousing  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness  in  officers  and  nl- 
diers.  ‘They  are  convinced  dot 
the  only  way  to  rescue  Chinn  ii 
to  resist  the  invaders  to  a  oie 
torious  end.  ‘They  are  taagkt 
the  designs  and  true  charaettr 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  know  that 
independence  and  happiaom 
cannot  be  had  for  nothing. 

The  book  has  new  materblon 
the  Sian  concentration  camp  lor 
politically  suspect  persona  iho 
come  out  of  the  Communiat  am 
There  is  fresh  material  abooo 
the  Yenan  production  syoten 
education,  military  training  ud 
general  achievement. 

Two  chapters  give  previoody 
unknown  facts  about  the  JiP" 
anese  People’s  Emancipatioa 
League.  The  Communist  or* 
in  China  has  no  camp  for  ptir 
oners  of  war.  The  Japan** 
they  capture  may  return  to  thw 
units  if  they  wish.  A  good 
many,  according  to  Mr.  Forma*, 
remain  with  the  Chinese  be 
cause  they  prefer  to  fight  JaP" 
anese  militarism. 

Four  official  war  maps  brougni 
from  the  Communist  are*  w 
reproduced  in  this  book.  And 
there  is  a  digest  of  the  Com¬ 
munists’  attitude  toward  »« 
Kuomintang.  .  „  . 

“Report  from  Red  Chm*  “ 
good  reading  and 
provoking.  It  is  not  always 
objective. 


Starts  FDR  Memorial 

As  a  memorial  to  Franklin  D. 
loosevelt,  Maynard  P._ 
vorth,  publisher  of  the  Co^ 
>u«  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Enqi^ 
•ecently  urgeid  the  founw 
>f  an  infantile  paralyai* 
>ital  at  Warm  Springs  and  caw 
:ributed  $10,000  as  a  sUrttf. 
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DoW/  Jones  Co. 
Promotes  3 
Executives 

In  line  with  the  organization 
of  a  central  executive  commit- 
toe  for  Dow,  Jones  and  affiliated 
(onpanies,  three  executives  of 
the  Woll  Street  Journal  and  al¬ 
lied  operations  were  promoted 
and  named  with  J.  C.  Hoskins, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  Dow, 
Jones,  to  the  committee.  To- 
eether  the  four  represent  all 
operations  of  the  companies: 
news,  sales,  production  and 
Swice. 

William  H.  Grimes,  who  has 
been  ^itor  of  the  Wall  Street 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  TURN  THEIR  EYES  TO  THE  PACmC 

MAINLAND  and  Honolulu  publishers  and  editors  toured  Pearl  Harbor  recently  and  gauged  the  tempo 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  by  the  vast  operations  at  the  Hawaiian  naval  base.  Left  to  right — ^Mork 
Ethridge.  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Riley  H.  Allen,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin:  Rear  Adm.  William  R.  Fur¬ 
long,  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Portlond  Oregonian;  Lorrin  Thurston,  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser;  Walter  McCarty,  Indianapolis  News;  Commdr.  I.  L.  Collis,  14th  Noval  District;  Ray  Coll,  Sr., 
Honolulu  Advertiser;  and  Vice- Adm.  David  W.  Bagley,  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier. 


Feemster 


Grimes 


Journal,  was  made  also  editorial 
director  of  all  publishing  activi¬ 
ties  of  Dow,  Jones  and  affiliated 
companies.  Robert  M.  Feemster 
was  promoted  from  director  of 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s 
advertising  to  assistant  general 


Ackell 


Hoskins 


manager  in  charge  of  sales  of  all 
publications  and  services. 

Previously  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
J.  J.  Ackell,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager. 

In  addition  to  the  central  ex¬ 
ecutive  promotions,  two  other 
appointments  were  announced 
this  week:  Leslie  Davis,  former¬ 
ly  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal,  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  and  Thomas  F. 
Mowle,  as  comptroller. 


Jessup  Newspaper 
In  Bremerton  Suspenc 

The  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Si 
™  purchased  the  Bremerti 
"twt  •  Searchlight  and  su 
Wded  the  latter  publication 
Apr.  28,  according  to  an  a 
nouncement  by  John  H.  Jessu 
Pnblisher  of  the  News-Searc 
•wht.  Circulations  of  the  tv 
*'*JJ^Pnpers  have  been  merge 

The  consolidation  of  the  new 
Pa^rs  ends  the  News-Searc 
■jiht  s  40  years  of  operation  1 
«e  Jessups.  It  was  founded  1 
It  W.  B.  Jessup,  and  aft 
^  death  carried  on  by  Mi 
<>ttsup  and  his  sons. 


Nation's  Advertisers 
Stress  lob  in  Pacific 

continued  from  page  9 


head  seen  in  that  conservative 
paner  in  many  years  while  the 
News  front  page  was  given  over 
to  a  composite  page  of  overlap¬ 
ping  pictures  with  the  three 
words,  “Thank  God,  Peace!” 
.standing  out  in  bold  white  re¬ 
lief. 

At  3  p.m.  Monday,  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Record  swung  into 
action  with  Victory  Extras  that 
hit  the  .street  almost  simulta¬ 
neously,  four  hours  in  advance 
of  the  usual  7  p.m.  bulldogs. 
Eleven  of  the  Inquirer’s  24 
pages  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  European  war,  many  of 
them  prepared  in  advance,  while 
the  early  extras  of  the  Record 
were  confined  to  14  pages  featur¬ 
ing  advance  preparations  of 
news,  maps,  photos  and  other 
features. 

There  was  special  advertising 
too  and  it  along  with  the  edi¬ 
torials,  as  was  the  case  else¬ 
where,  was  serious  and  grateful. 

Presentation  Varies 

Spot-checking  throughout  the 
United  States  produced  this  va¬ 
riegated  pattern  of  the  way  in 
which  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
treated  the  long-awaited  story. 
The  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union  hit  the  streets  at  10:05 
a.m.  Monday  with  a  six-page 
edition  carrying  two  new  pages, 
editorial  comics  and  two  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  war  pages  and. 
rolled  again  at  its  regular  10:30 
a.m.  press  time  with  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  advertisements.  It 
estimated  that  its  circulation 
jumped  50%. 

Restraint  was  evident  in  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  on  Mon¬ 
day.  It  saved  its  victory  edi¬ 
tion,  with  a  full-page  picture 
layout  on  page  one  under  the 
flag  and  a  two-color  “Germany 
Quits”  in  flaming  letters  bisect¬ 
ing  the  page  in  a  sweeping  curve 
from  bottom  to  top,  for  Tuesday. 
The  history  of  the  war  was 
treated  at  length  on  inside  pages 
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and  victory  advertising  ran  more 
than  nine  pages  in  addition  to 
run-of-the-mill  display. 

Outstanding  in  Boston  was  the 
full-page  ad  in  the  Globe  and 
Traveler  sponsored  by  75  re¬ 
tailers  in  which  big  block,  three- 
dimensional  “V-E”  letters  occu¬ 
pied  over  half  a  page  and  a 
quote  from  Lincoln’s  last  in¬ 
augural  message  filled  the  re¬ 
maining  portion.  Also,  before 
noon  had  arrived  Monday  the 
Boston  Post  had  on  display  pre¬ 
pared  two-sheet  “On  to  Tokyo” 
posters  on  panels  of  the  city’s 
.subway  and  rapid  transit  sys¬ 
tem. 

Out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
way  of  V-E  Day  advertising  was 
the  full-page  copv  carried  by 
the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.  >  Times 
emphasizing  the  unusual  service 
of  medicine  and  the  medical 
corps  in  this  war.  Forty  of  the 
community’s  42  druggists  co¬ 
operatively  sponsored  the  ad. 
which  was  conceived  by  Corne¬ 
lius  Baker  of  the  newspaper’s 
staff.  Cony  and  headlines  pro¬ 
claimed  V-Day  in  Europe  and 
described  the  life-saving  work 
of  medical  science  in  World 
War  II. 

In  Youngstown,  O.,  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  ran  up  .speed  records  for 
itself.  After  the  AP  story  came 
at  9:35  Monday  morning  the 
paper  abandoned  its  plans  for 
the  regular  issue  due  on  the 
streets  at  10:30  and  started  on 
an  eight-page  V-E  extra  which 
was  running  by  10:09.  43  minutes 
after  the  flash.  Papers  were 
sent  to  all  communities  between 
the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie 
and  Circulation  Manager  Harold 
Paulson  flew  bundles  of  papers 
in  his  own  plane  to  Ashtabula 
and  Conneaut  in  25  minutes, 
according  to  the  Vindicator  beat¬ 
ing  the  Cleveland  papers.  To 
increase  space  for  the  city  edi¬ 
tion  all  display  advertising  was 
dropped. 

Extras  were  also  published  by 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  and 
Tribune,  the  former  on  Monday 
and  the  latter  on  Tuesday,  and 
neither  carried  advertising.  In 
contrast  no  extras  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Pittsburgh  but  the 


Post  -  Gazette  overprinted  its 
front  page  with  an  18-inch  “V-E” 
in  red  in  its  bulldog  edition 
while  the  Uniontown  ( Pa. ) 
Morning  Herald  and  Evening 
Standard  ran  a  92-page  special 
edition  of  which  64  pages  were 
pre-printed.  Also  in  the  spe¬ 
cial-edition  category  were  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which 
on  Monday  dropped  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  contained  in  its  first 
section  10  pages  of  solid  news 
and  pictures  including  several 
stories  by  staff  writers,  and  the 
Richmond  (Va. )  News  Leader, 
which  similarly  dropped  adver¬ 
tising  and  carried  special  pages 
of  war  history. 

’The  Shamokin  (Pa.)  Neivs- 
Dispatch  published  a  victory  in 
Europe  home  front  supplement 
for  which  representative  re¬ 
gional  groups  and  organizations 
were  invited  to  express  their 
sentiments.  No  charge  of  any 
kind  was  made  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  groups  and  no  advertising 
solicited  or  accepted,  the  entire 
cost  being  borne  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Copies  of  the  supplement 
were  sent  to  all  the  1,200  ser¬ 
vice  subscribers. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  a 
complete  30-page  V-E  Day  edi¬ 
tion  had  been  prepared  in  stereo¬ 
type  form  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Transcript  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  it  was  announced  in 
late  April  that  because  the  man¬ 
agement  decided  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  give  the  impression  that 
“the  war  is  over”  it  had  been 
scrapped. 

Canada  recognized  victory  in 
an  enthusiastic  fashion  and 
Montreal  papers  enjoyed  near¬ 
record  sales.  In  addition,  the 
city’s  dailies  were  flooded  with 
unaccustomed  advertising  and  as 
a  result  Tuesday’s  Gazette  con¬ 
sisted  of  36  pages,  a  record  since 
newsprint  restriction,  and  Le 
Canada  published  28  pages.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  in  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une’s  coverage  of  the  story  was 
the  fact  that  the  paper  was  on 
the  streets  17  minutes  after  the 
AP  flash  came  over  the  wire  and 
during  that  time  had  to  be  re¬ 
plated. 
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Newsmen  Moke  Tour 
Of  Iwo  }ima  Bose 

Iwo  JncA,  April  15  (delayed) 
— Thirteen  newspaper  and  radio 
war  correspondents  headed  by 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  toured 
“Hell’s  Half  Acre”  today  for  a 
first-hand  glimpse  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  one  of  America’s  closest 
bases  to  Tokyo. 

As  a  sidelight  on  the  specially- 
conducted  tour,  the  party  in¬ 
spected  the  prisoner  -  of  -  war 
stockade. 

With  Mr.  Hoyt  were  Quentin 
R.  Porter,  War  Department  pho¬ 
tographer;  Gill  Robb  Wilson, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Wil¬ 
liam'  Shippen,  Washington  Star; 
Frank  Sturdy,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Herman  Edwards,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Matthew  Weinstock,  Los 
Angeles  News;  Nelson  Pringle, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
James  Leary,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Ernest  Barcella,  United 
Press;  Pat  Robinson,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Sherman 
Montrose.  NEA  Service,  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Cant.  Time  magazine. 

Col.  William  Westlake.  War 
Department  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  was  in  charge  of  the 
party. 


Classified  Ads 


SrrUATIOM  WANTV 
(CMb  «Mi  Ofdar) 

I  Wan  J>  per  Hm 
4  Wmi  .40  per  Ha*  per  ImerHem 

HfLP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSINCAT10NS 

I  Raia  per  Raa 
Z  times  .W  par  Raa  par  laisrtiss 

4  Haiss  .TO  par  Raa  par  lasirtisa 
Count  5  words  to  a  Rna 
«ORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


OA^ABLM  ■AMDLDIO.  bartec 
lag,  Oaltlm  er  woakhaa,  ear- 

wkM  la  U.  Il  >a  laaaaa  ee  trmier. 
galgkam  Agemar,  MaakTlUa.  Mlali. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Mewapapera 

THE  CAMPBEU  COMPANT 
Park  Central  BuildinK.  Lo*  Angeles 
HAT  BBOmBSt  Biaghamtoa,  H.  T. 
Establishad  1814.  Newqiapen  bought 

and  aold  without  publicity. _ 

OOUPllrBHTlAL  data  oa  daairabla 
nowapupor  properties.  Inquiro, 

W.  if  fllLOVER  TO.,  TEMTOTtA,  OAU 
it  it  The  Golden  Rule  i»  our  Vardstick. 
Arthur  W.  Stype*.  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Kawapapara  Far  Suh 


Hawapapor  A  tfagaatea  Proparttaa 

Booght,  Sold,  Appro leod 
L.  PA&KBa  ^KLT  *  00. 

>60  Park  Ara.,  Maw  York  17,  M.  T. 


_ Waarapapaaa  Waalad _ 

AOVXBTZSIHO  maa  has  aubataatlal 
aam  tar  inroatiaant.  part  tataraat  small 
daUy.  Highoat  orodautlala.  Bax  MS. 
Editor  *  Kbliakar. 


DAlliT  nearapoMr  or  oatabliBbod  ma- 
gaaino,  proCerably  la  Oaatral  or  South- 
oaatora  Stota,  by  axporioneod  aowa- 
papermaa.  Olro  dotaila  la  flrat  lettar. 

Boa  8>7.  Editor  A  l^hllahar. _ 

WOtTZiD  like  part  ownerahip  in  paper 
with  poaition;  experienced.  Sccrille 
Hamlin,  11  East  32nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mat*aairal  Fgaipaeaut  For  SaU 


Haa  Oa.  X  patwrn  aaa  pauaoaa 

with  axtra  aalar  arllBdar. 


> — X.  Hoa  Oa.  Oalt  aas  praaaaa. 

4  double  wab  foldara  fall  eomplamaat 
of  alaatrla  aoatrol  paaela  and  alaetria 
motors. 

5 — Ontlar-Haounar  stool  eonrayora  100 
foot  to  300  foot  lengths  with  motors. 
Thomas  Oohoa,  Ouairltt  Building,  Kan¬ 
sas  Olty  >,  Ha. 


1  Ol^YXOnXB  Proeislon  SharlBg  Ha- 
ehins  somplsto  with  motor  and  eon- 
trols.  _  , 

Wsstorn  Mowapapar  Dnloa 
ISBO  Ohorry  St..  Phlla.  7,  Pa. 


HAlOfOirD  6  oolama  mat  making  out- 
St.  Oompisto.  Oas  flrod.  Easy 
aastor.  A.O.  or  D.O.  enrront.  Exeel- 
lent  oonditlon.  Jay  Saltar  6>4  Soath 
Ooodman  St.,  Rochester  7,  M.  Y. 


ONE  MODBli  A,  three  Model  X  Inter¬ 
types,  electric  pots  in  good  working 
order,  priced  tor  quick  disposal.  Box 
949,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COZ-DUPIjEZ  tist-bed  web  perfecting 
newspaper  press.  Prints  2-4-6  or  H 
|>sges  from  type  forms.  Double  drive. 
10  hp.  220-v.  AC  motor;  vsrisblr  speed 
controls.  Two  sets  rollers,  chases. 
Also  500-lb.  gas-ftred  stereo  smelter, 
.Veol,  casting  box.  Will  demonstrate. 
Terms.  North  Shore  News,  Chicago 
26,  Illinois. 


FOB  SAliE — Used  Duplex  tubulsr  bor¬ 
ing  machine.  Old  style  with  wrench 
lockup  but  overhauled  last  year  and 
in  fine  shape.  Ideal  for  small  shop 
or  as  standby  equi|iment  in  larger 
plant.  Without  motor.  $100  f.o.b. 
Daily  News  Tribune,  Fullerton,  Calif. 


Mackaaical  Equipment  Wanted 
.  WANTBD 

Oeas  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  l>4i  in^  printing  diameter — 
31 H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
G-We  full  detaila  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


WANTED  16-page  Web  Newspaper 
Press.  May  consider  24  or  32  page 
press.  (live  full  specifleations.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  27  Broadway, 
N.  Y,  7,  N.  Y. 

DBT  KAT  roller,  heavy  duty,  good 
condition.  The  Oitiaen,  Urbane,  Ohio. 


Newspaper  Press  Engineers 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New-  York 


_ Newspaper  Help  Wnnind _ 

IT  YOU  ABB  interested  in  locating  la 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  all  departments 
— Editorial,  Advartiaing,  Oirealatien 
and  Moehanieal,  Give  qnalifleations, 
referencaa,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  East  Lansing,  Mieh. 


Help  Wanted — Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  by  well- 
known  greeting  card  manufacturing 
company.  This  man  must  be  a  aossonod 
exeeutlve.  and  be  used  to  aesnming 
responsibility.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  greeting  card  business  or  re¬ 
lated  Held  is  desirable.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  per¬ 
son  Write  stating  age.  experienee  aad 
salary  desired.  Box  885,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TTB  MBBD  an  experienced  newspaper 
accountant  bookkeeper  to  maintain 
general  ledger  and  supervise  work  of 
clerical  assiatants  for  publisher  of  an 
Evening  and  Morning  newspimr  in  a 
Northern  Oalifomia  Olty.  Excellent 
opportunity;  salary  $66  per  week. 
State  quidifleationa  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely.  Address  Helvem  A  Webster, 
300  Montgomery  St^  San  Pruneisoo, 
Calif. 


Help  Wealed — Admaaetrathre  _ 

Aset.  PubUshw^Part  Intonet 
EDITOR  or  ad  man,  under  40,  capable 
of  managing  world-circulated.  56-60 
page,  "ag”  magasine  and  assist  edit¬ 
ing  new.  South-wide  consumer  publica¬ 
tion.  Good  salary  and  substantial 
partnership  interest  (optional),  if  you 
ran  grow  with  this  ex|>anding.  7-year- 
old  Texas  firm.  State  qualifications, 
education,  all  positions  and  salaries 
past  6  to  10  years;  also  draft  status 
and  health  deficiencies,  if  any.  Kn- 
rlose  snapshot.  Box  1032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Help  Weetei — Orcalaliea 

THOBOTTOHLY  experienced  Cirrula- 
tion  Manager,  promotion  minded  and 
who  has  specialised  with  a  capital 
letter  on  home  boy  delivery.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Evening.  Population  45,000. 
.Salary  $50  per  week  plus  bonus  of 
10',;  on  increased  revenue.  Box  1051. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Holp  WaMod— AdvortiuH 


AOVEBTISINO  MANAGER 
Wanted  by  successful,  long  established 
weekly  newspaper  on  Florida's  south¬ 
east  coast;  must  be  good  layout  and 
copy  man  with  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  better  than  average  salesman; 
permanent  poaition  $60  week;  liberal 
allowance  for  moving  expense;  beauti¬ 
ful  city  of  10,000  right  on  ocean  front 
in  heart  of  Florida's  peacetime  play¬ 
ground.  Give  full  detaila  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  past  employment;  one  or 
more  sample  layouts;  and  several  tear 
sheets  showing  recent  work;  snapshot, 
if  available;  all  other  essential  in¬ 
formation;  replies  confidential.  Sun- 
Tattler,  Hollywood,  Fa. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
(or  unopposed  Southern  Daily,  town 
of  23,000,  by  publisher  newly  dis¬ 
charged  from  Army  for  service  disabil¬ 
ity.  l^uthern  veteran  preferred  but 
nut  mandatory.  $75  minimum  weekly 
guarantee.  Please  give  qualifications, 
etc.  Box  1038,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  BIANAOER  or  solicitor 
for  permanent  place.  9.000  ABC  Eve¬ 
ning  daily,  good  small  College  town  of 
14,000.  Plenty  of  opportunity  with 
this  progressive,  expanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Must  have  .small  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  be  able  to  make  layouts, 
write  copy,  and  sell.  Write  fully  to 
Guide  A  Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  For 
newspaper  of  over  34,000  circulation. 
Knowledge  of  layouts  and  ability  to 
direct  staff  of  sales  people  essential. 
Give  complete  details,  experience  and 
salary  desired  in  letter,  no  telephone 
calls.  Immediate  opening.  Address; 
Publisher.  Pawtucket  'Times,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  5-day 
ABC  Daily.  Small  but  good  field.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus.  Red  Bank  Daily 
Standard.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


OALIFOBNIA  county  seat  daily  city 
15,000  population  5,500  circulation  is 
seeking  thoroughly  competent  adver¬ 
tising  man  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  capable  of  assuming  man- 
agenhip  later  data.  Natural  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  ability  important  requisites. 
Must  have  capacity  for  work,  write 
and  layout  copy,  develop  accounts  and 
wear  well.  Give  background  and  ex¬ 
perienee,  references,  family,  religious 
afilliations,  age,  present  salary,  pietare 
and  all  pertinent  data  necessary  to 
form  picture  in  first  letter.  'THIS 
POSmON  IS  PERMANENT  to  right 
party  and  offers  nnasnally  bright  pros¬ 
pects.  Excellent  climate  and  , living 
conditions.  No  has-beens  or  ’  clock 
punchers  need  apply.  Box  987,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MAN  OR  WOBdAN — Competent  to  han¬ 
dle  local  display  and  National  adver¬ 
tising  on  afternoon  daily  newspaper 
in  small  college  town.  Must  be  able  to 
lay  out.  write  and  sell  good  copy  and 
service  general  accounts.  Place  perma¬ 
nent  to  thoroughly  reliable  and  de- 
Iiendable  person.  Good  spot  to  weather 
reconversion  period.  Box  1023,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HriTORi  ■ 


Udp  WssAsi-^^ml^ 


AD’VBBTISIVa — Wasted;  A 
Advertising  Manager  f*r  eai 
newspaper  property  in 


Requires  person  with  sales 
ability  to  prepare  market  data  . 
agency  contacts,  and  a  thorough  Cl 
edge  of  the  business,  tialarr 
mensurate  with  ability.  Write  Xl 
box  number  full  details  ia  Irst '  * 
Box  1037,  Editor  A  Publiskir 


ADVERTISING  Manager  for  Prwp 
sive  midwest  small  daily.  Pm  ^ 
Box  1024.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hilp 


ARTIST  for  major  Airliae.  g 
enced  man  or  woman  with  rti 
ideas,  capable  of  roughs,  layoota, 
l>romotional  pieces,  productios.  ^ 
manent  position.  Write  fully  ituh 
minimum  salary.  Box  1014,  Uiigl 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST  _ 

lor  man  familiar  with  letteri^  |g 
outs,  finished  art.  Experience 

sary.  Large  New  York  City  | _ 

tion.  Box  10;~>0,  Editor  A  PuMgit 


WAMTBD  by  largs  Soothm  dl _ 

daily,  sdiMnal  rstonck  ariisi  ^ 
did  opportunity,  addraaa  Bw  NiH 
tor  A  Publlskar. 


AfiaUtuKhi  KMT  iaduatry  trade  yga 
wants  reportora  with  indoar  •  or 
door  show  bis  axperiaaea;  aka  ud 
men  with  rotoil  and  Juko  hat  mri 
knowledge.  Box  771,  E^tet  d  fd 
lieher. 


OITT  EDITOR  to  handle  till,  ide 
up  front  page;  chance  to  adviaaaM 
four  Newspaper  organisatieoa;  Idk 
to  start ;  detaila  air  mail  with  pka 
Editor,  Pampa  Daily  Maws,  hat 

Texas. _ 

OiTT  news  reporter  wanted.  fS 


ably  man,  some  experienee 
salary  compensate  with  skiliw.  toW 
ence.  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mjeopu 


COFTDESK — Competent  eopydatto 
wanted,  capable  of  handling  ihl  a 
rim  on  Morning  daily.  Box  IttiU 
tor  A  Publisher. 


OOPTREADER  WAITB 

For  One  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAIUH II 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SAUB 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Pahliito 


COPY  READER  for  evening  isAlt 

000  circulation.  Must  be  sMtlab 
page  one  for  late  afternoon  efitia 
Permanent  position.  Send  detiili,* 
perience.  draft  status.  pressM  uki 
when  available.  Coinmereial-I<n 
Danville.  HI. _ 


OOPYRBADER  competent  eipaioBi 
copy  reader  with  good  educstiaakii 
ground.  Box  1010,  Editor  d  fd 
lisher. 


EDITOR  wanted  on  Weekly  pigai 
Westport,  Conn.  Apply  Fsidd 
News.  Fairfield.  Conn.  _ 


EXPJERISNCXBD  reporter:  feP 
eral  local  news  run,  small  daily 
paper.  Give  full  details  fint  kM 
The  Newi,  Rhinelander,  Wle. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  for  irnsn  so* 


west  daily.  Opportunity  for  Jn»(M 
man  who  understands  all 
torial  department  operation  with  ™ 
staff,  and  is  willing  to  work.  SiB* 
service  preferable  but  not  rogam 
Box  1025.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAN  FOR  WIRE  desk  and  Jjaqti 
reporting.  Afternoon  daily  ef 
cnlation.  One  hour  from  PkflaMOfim, 

N.  j:  .1^ 


Times-Jonmsl,  Vineland. 


imes-oournBi,  v  ineianu,  - 

[AN  WANTED  for  news.  salOtoffwOB 


UAn  WAnxxiis  lor  news, 

nake-up,  write  heads,  assign  tO** jy- 


nd  help  with  local  news,  - 

dace  for  eompetent  and  tkataaP^gypHT 
eliable  man.  Give  all  =- 
ifirhigan.  Box  1040 
shtT 


0.  Editor  *  WpSasB, 


FEWSPAPEB  MAN  WANTBP.  gN»i{aia  . 

need  in  editing,  rewrite, 


iidnstrial  publication.  DermsuitotoKjjk  Y 
Box  1026,  Editor  A  "*zWBUCHE 


JPORTBR  —  Bound  aU-sreea*. 
orter  capable  of  editing 
forthern  New  Jersey  weekly* 
and  workinjc  conditions 
r  telephone.  Nutley  Sun,  3***®*' 
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WairteJ— Editorial _ 

ftioaS*  wanted,  a  literate  re- 
»  aiau  of  culture  and  good 
SCition  who  can  really  write.  h»a 
l"^■«ulla  and  can  corer  general 
“I^bU  In  South  Atlantic.  Send 
‘l‘S«  of  your  work.  State  salary. 
il^Wrience.  Box  1012.  Kditor  & 
iSliaher. 


Experienced,  to  handle 
Buignments,  police,  for  uuwB 
CaT  Write  or  wire  eollaet:  Ted  in- 
55[‘  Maaifinc  Editor.  Qreonwieh 

(fWM.l  Time. _ ^ - 

urOXIEB,  young  man  with  real  abil- 
^for  weekly.  Indiana  county-eeat 
of  18  000.  Start  at  $30,  plenty 
jUortunity  to  grow  with  ua.  The 
^iJ’Sepublican.  New  Caatle,  Ind. 


npOBIEB  wanted  for  general  run, 
OMMon  paper,  city  20,000;  tell  all; 
SPXea.  Don  0.  Wright,  editor 
lieaid,  Roawell,  New  Men. _ 


lirOBTEB  experienced  (Male)  for 
^enioon  daily  near  New  York.  $45 
btU  hour  week,  good  post-war  fut- 
Box  1045.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UPOBTER  wanted  by  afternoon  Ohio 
nilT.  Permanent  job  for  War  veteran 
e  yeiBg  man.  Box  1029.  Editor  & 
PiUidMr. 


lOOSTT  EDITOR — Experienced,  cap- 
lUi  af  handling  aociety  for  daily  em- 
inr~~f  social  news.  Opportunity 
hr  hard  worker.  Ted  Yudain,  Man- 
gni  Editor,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 


OOBTS  EDITOR,  Police  reporter 
mtad,  experienced.  Hooaier  pre- 
fgrti  day  work,  $50  per  week,  wire 
IL  Sauers,  Pharos  Tribune,  Logans- 

gft.  lad. 


Help  Wanted — Meckaaical 


PHOTO  ENORAVERS 

Wanted  two  all-round  photo  engraving 
journeymen.  Steady  employment.  Ex¬ 
cellent  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Wire  or  phone  Mr.  Hattersley.  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  Washington,  D.  C.. 

Phone  District  7777. _ 

THOROTTOHLY  experienced  photo- 
engraver  on  partnership  basis.  Guar¬ 
anteed  weekly  drawing  aeroiint  of  $80. 
plus  share  of  earnings.  Plant  now 
operating  protitably.  No  eapital  neces¬ 
sary.  Ideal  place  to  live  in  Western 
State.  Write  Box  1031,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Help  Waatad — Salesawa _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  salesman 
wanted  by  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  important  eastern 
city.  Prefer  young  man  in  late  twen¬ 
ties  or  early  thirties  with  draft  ex¬ 
empt  status.  Should  have  experience 
in  railing  on  and  working  with  dis¬ 
tributors.  hranrh  managers,  and  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  local  representatives. 
Perhaps  man  we  are  seeking  is  cur¬ 
rently  one  man  National  operation  in 
small  town.  Real  opportunity  exists 
here  for  development.  Le-tter  of  ap¬ 
plication  should  include  |>hoto  or  snap¬ 
shot,  full  iiartieulars  regarding  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Address  Box 
1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPBESENTATTVE  with  following 
among  editora,  to  place  two  original 
hot  daily  feature  columns.  Exclusive, 
top  eommisaion.  Beinhacker  (author) 
Angola,  Ind. 


lilararf  Afwcp  Swuiw 


tdp 


nCHHICAL  WRITER  and  Publicist 
hr  Building  hiaterial  Trade  Asnocia- 
«l  in  N.  Y.  City.  State  experience 
n4  other  qualifications.  Box  1002. 
Mlor  A  Publisher.  _ 


fBZ-DESK  man  on  a  leading  Mon- 
diily.  Not  just  a  duration  job. 
PImw  reply  Air  mail.  Box  1033, 
Uitor  k  Publisher. 


IIAU  looking  for  a  copy  dook  ma>, 
rltk  a  knowledge  of  telegraph  newt, 
kr  I  permanent  post  with  a  well  ea- 
ktUslHd  7-day  paper  In  a  city  of  good 
Mug  eoaditiona.  A  voteran  would  find 
ika  la  ideal  poat-war  Job.  Box  Ml, 
Uiter  A  Pnbliihor. 


TtOVO  MAN  with  some  experience  in 
Hwipaper  reporting  and  who  wants 
nlwra  more.  Advaneemont  and  lixe- 
db  ■tltry.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Sdier. 


Torao  WOMAN  wanted — Omdnate 
•ijutrnalism  school  to  act  as  aasistant 
■>4  secretary  to  Managing  Editor  of 
puklitations  for  national  Jewish  youth 
tipaiution  in  Washington,  D.  0. — 
Hey  job.  Tell  us  why  you  should 
Ine  the  position.  Box  958,  Editor  & 
FikKiher. 


_ ^B*l$  WaMaJ  Mofbniicnl 

BVEBIBVOED  nowapapor  proasaua 
Jf^*bloid  paper  of  appreximnUly 
ROW  eopioo  daily,  to  oporato  Duplex 
wbniar,  toron  days  •  wook.  Must 
n^toreotyping  and  color  work  thor- 
*  •’•My.  Paper  mna  from  SB  to  4$ 
.2  R!'',  .P^nitoxsnt  Job  oottido  of  the 
■—  5?*^  Stotoa.  Good  salary  and  agroo- 
S*  jjrking  conditions.  Wrlto  Box 
!^jd[tOT  A  PuhUahor.  _ 

J*®®EIENCED  proofreader,  porma- 
geut  sitnstion.  Union  Seale  $50.  37% 
Vowii.  Foreman  Composing  Room. 
Pmpa  Tribune.  Tamo.i  Florida. 


man,  ad  compositor,  afternoon 
jCspe  Cod  Standard-Timee,  Hy 


^ operator  in  plant  print- 
papers.  Unorganised. 
J*«>.  $1.00  per  hour.  40- 
^ok,  some  OTertima.  Off  3% 
week-end.  Modem  shop. 
Newspaper  Oorp.,  Bollowi 

WANTED— All  around 
®‘4»s  daily,  ten  machines,  Lud- 
w.Ji,*'  •®“;  open  shop.  Write  or  wire 
■  Whanieal  ^perintendent.  Santa  Bar- 
*  News  Press.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal 


ARTICLES,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading,  Bertha  Klans- 
ner,  ISO  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 


Siluatiow  Wamta4— AJanistratir* 

BUSINESS  OB  GENERAL  MAVAOBX 
46  years  of  age.  with  a  proven  record 
of  efilrient  organisation  building  that 
gets  reanita.  Experienea  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  prodnctlon  probleme.  d^ 
veloping  advertiiing  aceonnts.  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  bnildar  of  good  will 
in  the  community.  Salary  secondary  to 
foture.  Box  914.  Editor  A  Pnbllaher, 

NEWSPAPER  EXEOUTT7B  ol  provon 
ability,  with  16  yean  record  of 
achievement  on  two  southwaotom  mat- 
ropolitan  nowspupen,  natioually  roe- 
ognised  aa  elstsifiod  advartising  au¬ 
thority,  eurreutly  aaaiatiug  In  now#- 
print  eontrol.  portouual  work,  aoeka 
ek^ga.  ^x  841,  Editor  A  PubHihor. 

OFPTOE  BIANAOEB- Accountant  wisbaa 
to  make  change.  Deairea  position  vrith 
newspaper  Mid-Weat  or  South.  Box 
903,  Editor  A  PnMiahor. 

PXTBLISCTES  Aasiatant.  Bnainast 
Manager,  Advertiiing  Direetor  or  com¬ 
bination.  25  years  practical,  anccesafnl 
experienea  with  civic,  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  barkponnd  Experi¬ 
ence  coven  gronp  and  individual  own- 
erihip.  Now  and  for  number  of  yean 
with  leading  New  England  daily.  Boni¬ 
fied  reasons  for  seeking  change.  Prefer 
25.000  to  100,000  circulation  daily. 
A-1  references.  I.  R.  Van  Anrmen,  88 
Pottage  8t..  Pawtucket,  R.  1. _ 

MANAGING-EDITOR,  business  man¬ 
ager,  39.  Twenty  years’  experience, 
showing  steady  advance,  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work.  College  gnduate. 
able  writer.  executive,  community 
leader.  Beat  references.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Change  of  climate  for  family 
necessary.  Permanent  position  with 
future  on  medium  daily,  west,  midwest. 
$5,000  minimum.  Box  1018,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SitnatioBs  WautoJ — AJvartisiug 

ADVEBTianro  MAMACm 
with  anecMsfnl  bMkgruonA  !■  cuusM- 
aring  change.  Aecaptoble  propuaitioa 
mnit  be  tmrmauaat  and  fanrard  look¬ 
ing  in  eharaetor.  Prueaut  aalavy 
$6,200.  Box  865,  Editor  A  Pnbliakar. 


**IT0R  a  RURLISHER  f8r  May  12,  IMS 


_ Situati—  Waulari  AJvertUiut 

MA'TURE  EXECXmVE,  agT^iT  maT- 
ried,  Prot.,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  major  East  and  West-roast  news¬ 
papers,  available  from  administrative 
post  with  large  West-coast  aircraft 
corporation  on  short  notice  after  June 
1st.  Interested  in  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  reputable  publication  in 
city  under  500,000.  Personable,  alert, 
determined,  carefully  aggressive,  cap¬ 
able  of  building  enduring,  profitable 
relationships  with  practical,  acceptable 
and  clearly  defined  promotional  as¬ 
sistance,  know  ■  how  merchandising 
knowledge  and  .supervision  through 
leadership.  Salary  subject  to  responsi¬ 
bilities,  business  opportunity  and  sixe 
and  location  of  market.  Excellent 
credentials.  Address:  P.  (\  A.,  1519 
Bentley  Ave..  Los  Angeles  25.  Calif. 


Situntiew — GrcuUtiou 


AN  ACTIVE  Bucceaifnl  eirenlation 
manager  with  a  top  flight  record  in 
eirenlation  management  and  growth 
wishes  to  locate  with  a  midweatem 
newspaper.  Box  961,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liaher. _ 

CIRCULATION  BIANAOEB 
(1)  Close  student  of  editorial  content, 
make-up  and  advertising  dept,  objec¬ 
tives,  (2)  who  possesses  integrity  of 
character,  knowledge  of  circulation 
problems  and  their  practical  solution, 
plus  the  gift  of  leadership,  (3)  wonid 
like  to  furnish  full  particulars  to  a 
Southern  Publiaher,  (4)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arranging  a  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Experience  has  been  earned 
in  AM  and  PM  field.  50.000  to  100.- 
000.  Box  1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIBCUIiATION  manager  small  paper 
or  assistant  on  larger  one.  12  years 
city  and  county  as  District  manager. 
Prefer  deep  south.  Box  1048,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

25  'YEARS’  experience  every  detail  of 
Circulation  management.  Good  organ¬ 
ization  man.  Desire  city  ten  to  thirty 
thousand,  and  personal  interview,  if 
possible.  Excellent  references,  avail¬ 
able  1st  .Tune.  Address,  Box  1045. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitMtioia  W—toJ  F^iforial 

ABLE  YOUNG  BIAN  seeks  all-around 
reporting  job  on  daily  or  weekly  paper. 
Hard,  willing  worker,  has  mnch  to 
learn.  Four  years  writing  experience 
— now  eager  to  start  future  in  news¬ 
paper  busin'ess  —  salary  secondary. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
preferred.  Box  1039,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  with  year  col¬ 
lege  education  in  journalism  desires 
position  in  editorial  department  of 
daily.  Experience  on  university  and 
small  town  papers.  Can  furnish  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1022,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

COLLEGE  PROF,  40,  wide  experience, 
sound  training,  seeks  opportunity  aca¬ 
demic  or  professional  where  talents 
will  be  fully  utilized.  Box  1047,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher _ 

COFT  DESK  situation  or  position  as 
editor  of  good  weekly  desired  by 
writer  with  editorial  and  printing  ex¬ 
perience.  University  graduate.  Box 

1046.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPT  DRSX — All  wmsA  nuwamna, 
52,  wnnta  wire  or  gauanl  eopr  dtok 
Job  in  Florida  or  South  Atlaatio  ooa- 
boMd.  P.  O.  Box  464.  DunviUo,  lU. 


copy  READER,  telegraph  editor;  life¬ 
time  press  background;  0  years  deak, 
2  slot;  reliable,  sober,  no  bombast; 
let  work  speak  for  me;  45,  college, 
married;  now  available.  Box  980,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I^blisher. 


INSIDE  PAGES  of  local  news  a  small 
daily's  best  circulation  builder.  .Man 
who  knows  how  to  develop  these  pages 
seeks  managing  editorship  west  or 
southwest.  Box  1020,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

JOURVAXJSM  graduate,  20.  Editor 
University  weekly,  8,000  eirenlation 
wanto  reporting  job  on  Daily.  Box 
805,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 


LIBRARIAN  trained.  Needs  living 
wage  placement  or  other  work.  Box 
892.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad — Editorial 


BIAKE-UP  man;  18  years'  exparienea 
aftarnoon  daily,  eard,  working,  like 
chaifge.  Address  Box  088,  Editor  A 
Pnbliiher. 


N.  T.  EDITORS,  Attention — Young 
editor  running  top-uotch.  educational, 
magazine,  all  phases;  editing  back¬ 
ground,  creates,  executes  profitable 
ideas.  Box  1080,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PAPER  SAVER  condenses  News,  fea¬ 
tures,  edits.  Sports,  former  OWI  News 
editor.  Box  1005.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  REPORTER  —  Re  write;  overseas 
veteran.  45;  single,  sober,  healthy,  de¬ 
pendable,  20  years'  experience  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  upstate  N.  Y.  back¬ 
ground.  traveled.  Criminal,  Federal, 
civil  beats.  Good  references.  Converse 
French  and  German.  Ready  to  serve 
medium  or  big  city  paper.  Box  1000. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  24,  College,  experienced. 
Keeks  writing  position;  prefer  pub- 
licity.  Box  1041,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITE  man.  2H  TTa.' 
experience  trade  papers.  Collage  grad 
NYU  School  of  Jonmslism,  former 
university  correspondent  N.  Y.  Times. 
Will  go  anywhere  at  once.  Box  982, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  ’WRITER — 3  years’  Metro¬ 
politan  experience,  University  grad¬ 
uate.  Prefers  Western  U.  S.  Box 
1004.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


UNT7ER8ITT  editor,  graduate,  20, 
with  experience  on  W^kly  desires 
permanent  Job  on  weekly  or  small 
dally.  Box  898,  Editor  A  F^bliaker. 

VERSATILE  newspaperman,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  available  fer  editor,  reporter, 
rewrite,  publicity.  Box  941,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  RADIO  writer-editor,  now 
with  press  asso.,  available  June  first. 
Desires  public  relations  in  college  or 
university,  or  publishing  house  con¬ 
nection.  Several  years  experience 
newspaper  work,  featnres,  column ;  col¬ 
lege  gr^.  Address  Box  1036,  Editor 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  17.  year  college;  school 
papers;  desires  "Fling”  at  .Tournal- 
ism  before  entering  service  next  year. 
Box  1006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MEOHANIOAL  Superintoudeat.  fore¬ 
man — nuw  with  ekaiur— ovailsble.  Bux 

915,  Editor  A  Publiahar.  Will  travel. 


NEWSPAPER  pressman  eapablu  tak¬ 
ing  charge.  BMkground  pmetieal  and 
bnsinesa  ability.  Availablu,  renaonubln 
notice.  References.  Agn  48,  marriad, 
consider  any  state.  Free  to  travel. 
Chas.  Wilkins.  P.  O.  Box  1246,  Rich¬ 
mond.  California. 


NEWSPAPER  PRBS8  ROOK  tupnr- 
intendant  or  maehaatoal  sapaiinMud- 
ent;  nawtpnpor  exoeativn  of  wMn  ax- 
pcriaace.  Baskgronad  of  pmatiaal  and 
bnainoaa  ability.  Boa  842,  Editor  A 
Pnblisbor. 


SitaatioBa  Waatod — Praaotiaa 


PROMOTION  MAN 
Availabla  to  create  freib  alaat  on  your 
Newspaper  promotion  proMaras.  atop 
waste  of  eoaunonplsee  form  lettere  sad 
pamphleta  and  help  win  new  friends 
and  bnsinesa  for  post  war  with  agen¬ 
cies  snd  advertisers.  Fnll  or  part  time. 
15  years-  advertising  agency  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  898.  Editor  A  Pabllahor. 


SHaaliaaa  Wasted 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  have  the  snabel  A  iaaertod  to 
tboir  Bitaattoa  Waetod  adverttoomaoto 
if  deeired.  Re«aeet  fee  thto  feasare 
sbaaM  ba  made  whm  aedartog  Mto  Ad- 
vertisaaseat. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


EVER  since  the  advent  of  net¬ 
work  radio  all  the  so-called 
newspaper  experts  have  been 
bemoaning  the  death  of  the  “ex¬ 
tra.”  We  plead  guilty  to  being 
among  the  crepe-hangers  on  this 
subject  although  we  agreed  with 
others  that  radio’s  quick  bulle¬ 
tin  news  service  was  whetting 
the  public’s  appetite  for  details 
with  a  resulting  increase  in 
newspaper  circulations. 

The  events  of  the  last  three 
weeks  tend  to  prove  we  were  all 
wrong — the  “extra”  is  almost  as 
big  a  seller  as  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore  radio.  At  least,  that  is  the 
lesson  learned  in  New  York  and 
most  of  the  other  large  multiple- 
newspaper  towns. 

When  President  Roosevelt 
died,  in  New  York  we  had  the 
unusual  situation  of  catching 
morning  newspaper  staffs  just 
coming  to  work  and  evening  pa¬ 
per  staffs  just  knocking  off. 
The  result  was  a  flood  of  “ex¬ 
tras”  by  all  papers  that  were 
snatched  from  the  stands  as  if 
they  were  printed  on  sirloin 
steak. 

Since  then  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  almost  worked 
to  death  replating  continually 
for  the  big  stories  that  never 
seemed  to  end — Death  of  Mus¬ 
solini  and  Hitler,  Fall  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Surrender  in  Italy,  etc.  Any 
one  of  them  would  have  been 
worth  an  “extra”  in  the  old 
days.  But  the  stories  broke  too 
close  together.  It  was  all  news¬ 
paper  staffs  could  do  to  keep  the 
presses  rolling  and  constantly 
change  the  headlines  and  lead 
stories  for  new  developments. 

On  Monday,  which  to  many 
will  remain  V-E  Day  and  which 
newspaper  jokesters  are  already 
referring  to  as  “AP  Day,”  news¬ 
stands  couldn’t  keep  a  copy  of 
any  paper  very  long.  Presses 
ran  almost  all  day  long  with  ex¬ 
tra  runs  of  up  to  100,000.  They 
were  all  sold,  and  the  figure 
would  have  been  higher  if  news- 
papeis  had  the  necessary  news¬ 
print. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spot 
surprise  of  the  newspaper  “ex¬ 
tra”  has  gone  for  good.  But 
contrary  to  past  thinking,  the 
•“extra”  is  not  dead.  Radio 
serves  to  tickle  the  public’s  de¬ 
sire  for  newspapers.  The  fleet¬ 
ing  words  on  the  air  waves  are 
too  hard  to  catch  and  the  public 
wants  to  be  able  to  read  the  story 
and  ponder  the  facts.  What’s 
more,  they  want  details.  They 
can  read  three  times  as  many 
words  as  they  can  hear  in  15 
minutes,  and  they  also  retain  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  accurately, 
#  «  • 

SPEAKING  of  radio  in  more 

generous  terms,  we  heard  a 
program  last  week  that  strikes 
us  among  the  best  the  radio  boys 
have  ever  produced. 

Not  being  a  housewife  and 
therefore  not  thinking  like  one, 
daytime  radio’s  soap  operas 
nauseate  us.  Evening  programs 
are  better  with  a  few  good  com¬ 
edy  shows  and  plays  but  with 
too  many  poor  imitations.  News 
periods  are  good  when  they  are 


strictly  news,  but  don’t  ever 
spend  an  evening  going  from  one 
news  broadcast  to  another — the 
repetition  will  bore  you.  And 
needless  to  say,  most  news  com¬ 
mentators  infuriate  us  with  their 
pontificating  and  their  air  of  au¬ 
thority. 

In  this  critic’s  role  we  advise 
listening  to  “The  Road  Ahead” 
on  the  Blue  Network  Wednesday 
nights  at  nine  o’clock. 

Here  is  a  brand  new  treatment 
of  the  wounded  veteran  theme, 
how  he  thinks,  what  he  wants 
and  how  he  wants  to  be  treated 
— not  from  the  professional 
psychologist’s  angle,  but  from 
the  wounded  them.selves.  If  suc¬ 
ceeding  programs  carry  the 
straightforward  punch  that  the 
opening  show  had  May  2  they 
will  contribute  materially  in  as¬ 
sisting  our  wounded  to  get  back 
to  their  normal  positions  in  civil¬ 
ian  life. 

Developed  by  the  Henry  Sou- 
vaine  organization  and  sold  as  a 
“package”  by  them  to  a  series 
of  sponsors,  the  program  is 
broadcast  directly  from  various 
hospitals  and  features  the  boys 
themselves  not  only  as  commen¬ 
tators  on  their  own  attitudes  but 
as  musical  artists.  There  isn't 
any  play  for  your  sympathy  and 
there  isn’t  any  outlandish  sales 
talk  by  the  sponsor.  The  talent 
on  the  first  show  from  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington 
was  tops.  Each  week  it  will  be 
from  a  different  hospital. 

The  only  recognition  the  spon¬ 
sor  gets  is  a  brief  mention  at  the 
end  of  the  program  and  the 
sponsor  changes  each  week. 

The  sheer  guts  of  the  wounded 
men  appearing  on  the  show  is 
impressive.  The  listening  public 
will  learn  a  good  deal  about 
how  the  maimed  veterans  feel — 
they  don’t  want  to  be  babied  or 
pitied  and  most  of  them  don’t 
mind  talking  about  their  experi¬ 
ences.  All  they  want  is  a  fair 
chance  to  get  back  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  civilian  life.  It’s  all 
worth  while  stuff  for  the  people 
back  home  to  know. 

•  *  « 

TOO  MANY  newspapers  steer 

away  from  advertising  sub¬ 
jects  in  their  editorials  for  fear 
of  being  accused  of  self-interest. 
The  New  York  Mirror  recently 
devoted  a  whole  editorial  col¬ 
umn  to  brand  names  and  adver¬ 
tising,  setting  an  example  that 
others  could  afford  to  copy. 

“What  Americans  owe  to 
brand  names  and  advertising, 
both  pillars  of  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  is  too  often  little 
realized  by  the  public  and  too 
often  the  butt  of  sneers  and 
smears  by  the  left-wing  phonies, 
who  would  like  to  do  away  with 
the  whole  American  setup  and 
substitute  for  it  some  variation 
of  Communism,”  said  the  Mirror. 
“Of  course,  whenever  a  news¬ 
paper  praises  advertising,  it  is 
accused  of  self-interest.  So 
what?  We’ll  take  a  chance,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  lot  more  to  the 
whole  practice  of  advertising 
than  the  tinkle  of  our  own  cash 
register.” 


Ax  Aimed  at  Budget 

Washington.  May  9 — Presi- 
dsnt  Truman  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  slash  $12,100,000  from 
the  $54,100,000  previously  rec¬ 
ommended  for  OWI,  and  S4,- 
800,000  from  the  original  bud¬ 
get  of  $19,150,000  for  the  Office 
of  Censorship. 


The  Mirror  reports  that  it  has 
obtained  some  figures  which 
show  “how  brand  names,  adver¬ 
tising  and  mass  demand,  breed 
in  turn  mass  production  and 
steadily  decreasing  costs  and 
prices,  which  benefit  the  whole 
nation.” 

“The  figures,  obtained  from 
manufacturers,  show  that  be¬ 
tween  1926  and  1941  a  list  of  six 
products  selected  at  random  de¬ 
clined  in  price  as  follows: 

“A  refrigerator,  from  $250  to 
$114;  a  hand  lotion.  $.50  to  $.25; 
an  electric  iron,  $6  to  $2.95;  a 
toilet  .soap,  $.25  to  $.10;  a  table 
radio,  $95  to  $19.95;  a  face  tissue. 
$.65  to  $.12Vi. 

“What  happened  was  that  the 
manufacturer  advertised  and  got 
his  brand  name  known  to  more 
and  more  people,  got  mass  ord¬ 
ers.  and  was  able  to  cut  his  costs 
and  improve  his  product  at  the 
same  time  through  the  efficiency 
of  mass  production. 

“He  was  scrupulously  careful 
to  improve  his  product  because 
he  had  his  good  name  to  pro¬ 
tect — his  brand  name.” 

Then  the  Mirror  goes  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  efforts  to  eliminate  brand 
names  in  favor  of  grade  label¬ 
ling. 

This  type  of  discussion  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  the  question  of  grade  lab¬ 
elling  is  not  dead.  It  is  merely 
dormant  for  the  present  and  will 
be  brought  up  even  more  vigor¬ 
ously  the  minute  we  start  get¬ 
ting  back  to  production  of  peace 
time  goods. 

All  men  and  women  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  various  media 
know  the  fallacy  behind  the 
grade  labelling  scheme.  We  all 
know  the  success  story  of  brand 
names  and  lower  prices. 

But  do  the  people  know  it? 
They  are  the  ones  who  will  de¬ 
cide,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  whether  we 
will  have  grade  labelling.  So 
far  the  left-wingers  and  grade 
label  advocates  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job  of  telling  their 
story  to  the  people.  Advertising 
and  media  still  have  a  fight  on 
their  hands  and  newspapers  can 
help  to  win  the  battle  by  telling 
the  story  the  way  the  Mirror  did. 


Court  Declares 
Filing  of  Action 
Not  Privileged 

Boston,  May  19— An  ^ 
wise  minor  libel  suit  agtiiJT 
Boston  Herald-Traveltr 
forth  last  week  from 
preme  Court  of  MassachHli; 
major  opinion  concernliw  emr' 
house  reporters’  “pmyMt 
stressing  that  mere  filiii^*! 
action  does  not  make  it 
leged”  for  publication. 

’The  full  court  overruli( « 
ceptions  by  the  defcncUntij, 
suit  brought  by  Dr.  Wtbtt 
Sanford  of  Lynnfield  Onie 
charging  libel  and  -seekiMfi 
000.  An  Essex  Coun^ eir 
jury  awarded  Dr.  Sanford  fUk 
because  the  Herald  on  April  IL 
1941,  printed  a  story  onttelKiu 
of  a  suit  against  Dr.  Saafndk 
Frederick  Emer.son  of  Hdfe 
for  $25,000,  alleging  aUMKr 
of  the  affections  of  Eumbs 
wife.  The  newspapav 
allegations  in  the  filed  piMB. 

In  the  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Henry  T.  LunsM 
dared  .“The  right  to  report 
ceedings  in  the  court  dl#«( 
extend  to  reporting  acnaHw 
contained  in  papers  filet  b;  i 
party  and  not  yet  bro«^  be¬ 
fore  a  judge  or  magistnlriK 
official  action.” 

Quoting  a  decision  raedi  k 
Metcalf  V.  Times  PubliihlKCt 
Justice  Lummus  said  that 'Hr 
right  of  a  party  to  makeelBir 
gives  no  right  to  others  tertnu 
them.  Publication  of  aceoair.- 
made  in  a  pleading  it  ntiitri 
legal  nor  a  moral  duty  of  stts 
papers. 

“Enterprise  in  tint  nstter 
ought  to  be  at  the  risk  of  p 
ing  damages  if  the  aceaatnr 
proves  false.  To  be  sure, anno 
paper  has  only  to  seiMl  Hi  it- 
porter  to  listen  to  the  heariBis 
rather  than  to  search  thefllad 
cases  not  yet  brought  Won 
the  court.” 

■ 

Fitzgerald  Elected  Br 
Representatives'  Gfoop 

Chicago,  May  10 — John  T 
Fitzgerald,  president  of  Her 
nolds-Fitzgerald.  Inc.,  was  ekn 
ed  vice-’president  of  the  Air 
ican  Association  of  NewipiliJ 
Representatives,  succeeding  J-I 
Morency,  resigned,  at  a  me^ 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  w 
resentatives  Association  today 

Henry  W.  Manz,  Indionapw 
Times  business  manager  ■! 
president  of  the  Newspapw  * 
vertising  Executives  Assocut»| 
was  guest  speaker. 


Victory . .  And  Even  More  Questiow 

Men  and  women  ol  the  various  services 
“V-E”  DAY,  but  have  more  queriM  U  s— 
to  newspapers  than  ever  belme.  VietW^^^ 
that— it  sprouts  unexpected  and  i 

puzzles.  The  Haskin  Information  Sertd» 
incton,  D.  C.,  is  admirably  positte— ■  ^ 
equipped  to  answer  these  questions,  “ 
the  fact  that  many  papers  are  now 
such  queries  and  answers  under  a  display 


Th,  Mmson  City  Cfo6o-C«MKe 
rcisouicd  it*  eontrmet  for  Th*  Hosm" 


IDITOR  *  FUILISHER  f*r  May  1t>H 
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BEHOMiD  the 

MOR]\I]VG! 


America,  youthful  and  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  future, 
faces  the  day  with  confidence  in  its  philosophy  of  life,  purified  yet 
undaunted  by  the  fires  of  war— moving  forward. 

The  Press,  conscious  of  its  task  well  done,  with  the  realization 
that  “experience  is  .  .  .  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time,” 
will  serve  its  readers  with  yet  greater  distinction. 

And  Linotype— service  organization  of  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry— will  do  its  part  in  upholding  the  hands  of  the 
Press  in  the  great  job  that  still  lies  ahead  of  us  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Behold  the  morning! 


S»t  in  Po$t€r  Bod<mi  and  JTItfctm  Bold 


PrtnUd  In  D.  8.  A. 


Francisco 


Sn-.'**®?!?. 


A  POET  long  ago  thoa  chided  San  Franciaco: 
**Screne,  indifferent  of  Fate,  thou  aitteat  at  the 


Weatem  gate.** 

That  aerenitj  remaina  today,  in  the  aenae  that 
San  Franciaco  ia  conaciona  of  a  good  job  well  done. 

It  ia  the  center  of  vaat  indaatriea,  ahipping  en* 
terpriaea,  with  a  atrong  finger  upon  the  pnlae  of 
war  itaelf. 

Home  of  bnay,  indnatriona  and  gracious  people, 
San  Franciaco  does  with  satisfaction — and  some 
serenity — look  back  upon  many  crises  met  with 
courage,  upon  difficulties  overcome,  upon  respon* 
sibilities  discharged. 


Woven  into  this  life  of  a  respondil|Pw 
people,  serving  them  as  a  good  neui»-T 
paper  should,  has  been  the  life  of  Us 
San  Francisco  News.  Through  dark  days-' 
of  fire  and  earthquake,  when  it  was  tki 
first  single  newspaper  to  re-establ^^^ 
publication;  through  the  years  of  iw. 
construction  and  growth;  by  provid|^ 
leadership  and  counsel  when  gmlt: 
bridges  were  being  planned  and  esM^ 
stmcted,  a  World's  Fair  planned  mki 
opened — The  News  went  forward  willli 
the  people  of  its  city,  growing 
them  through  the  years. 

Today,  San  Francisco  is  the  scene  ot  s 
great  conference  to  set  up  a  security 
ganisation  for  the  peace  of  the  worid«  M 
era  of  peace  during  which  the  city  wA' 
move  inevitably  toward  a  glorious 
tiny;  a  city  of  people  with  a  high  sti 
ard  of  living,  able  to  buy  and  enjoy  tl» 
good  things  of  life  through  work  aadj^ 
good  pay  in  industry,  in  trade,  in 
ping,  the  professions — in  providing  j 
and  services  not  only  for  central  Califi 
nia's  rich  empire,  but  also  for  the  peo 
and  lands  Jbeyond  her  western  gate,  aa 
the  broad  Pacific. 

In  such  a  city,  and  for  such  a  peoplli 
The  San  Francisco  News  will  continue  to 
serve  well — a  good  newspaper,  in  a‘g 
market  for  anybody's  goods. 
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